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Senate Requests Report on Lumber Industry 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 25.—By the end of this 
week Chief Forester Graves will have perfected a 
small organization to prepare a report on the lum- 
ber industry, for submission to the United States 
Senate in response to a resolution introduced by 
Senator Capper, of Kansas, and passed without 
debate. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

WHEREAS, It has been reported that the 
forest resources of the United States are being 
rapidly depleted, and that the situation is already 
serious and will soon become critical; and 

WHEREAS, These alleged facts are either 
largely unknown to the public or are in dispute; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the secretary of agriculture 
be, and he is hereby, directed to report to the 
Senate on or before June 1, 1920, on the follow- 
ing matters, using what information the Forest 
Service now has available, or what may be ob- 
tained readily with its existing organizations: 

1. The facts as to the depletion of timber, 
pulp wood, and other forest resources in the 
United States. 

2. Whether, and to what extent, this affects 
the present high cost of materials. 

3. Whether the export of lumber, especially 
of hardwoods, jeopardizes our domestic indus- 
tries. 

4, Whether this reported depletion tends to 
increase the concentration of ownership in tim- 
ber lands and the manufacture of lumber and to 
what extent, and if such concentration exists, 
how it affects or may affect the public welfare. 


The only objection advanced against the immedi- 
ate passage of the resolution was by Senator Smoot, 
of Utah, who expressed a fear that the Forest 
Service might not have in its possession sufficient 
information to make a comprehensive report with- 
out extensive investigation, which, he thought, 
coull hardly be completed by June 1. 

It is to be expected, of course, that Mr. Graves 
wil! make the most of this occasion to present a 
strong report in support of his forestry policy, 
which has been largely discussed in conferences 
thriout the country and in the press. ae 

Novertheless, it is believed that the compilation 
of the data called for’ in a single comprehensive 
report will be a splendid thing for the lumber in- 
dus: y, as well as for the Forest Service, and will 
go jar towards enlightening the country concerning 
the true situation. ; 

OMeials of the Forest Service have given much 
tho: ht and study to the lumber industry, and to 
the situation as it exists today. In discussing the 
Cap: er resolution today some of them said frankly 
that they realized that the lumber market has been 
a‘ unaway’’ affair for a long time, due primarily 
to tie great demand and short stocks and to re- 
duc:.1 production caused by weather, labor, and 
othe: economic factors. They realize fully, also, 
that despite all the lumbermen have attempted to 
do i: an effort to stabilize conditions the market 
con‘:nues to run away. 

Certainly the industry has nothing to fear from 
any report which the Forest Service may transmit 
to the Senate in response to this resolution. _ 

Recently 8. L. Wolfe, of the Forest Service, 
Wrote an illuminating article under the caption 
‘‘Economie Conditions in the Lumber Industry in 
the United States.’? It is only reasonable to as- 
Sum+ that this article was not published without 
the knowledge and approval of Mr. Wolfe’s supe- 
rors in the Forest Service. This gives it added 
Significance in connection with the Capper resolu- 


tion and the character of the report which the in- 
dustry may expect from the Forest Service. 

Mr. Graves has not yet announced who will di- 
rect the work of preparing the desired report. Or- 
dinarily it would fall to the lot of W. B. Greeley, 
who has been very active in past general investiga- 
tions of the lumber industry and has written many 
valuable reports on various phases of the subject. 
Mr. Greeley happens to be tied up with several 
other important matters. It is possible these may 
be laid aside for the present, but that is a matter 
for Mr. Graves to decide. 

The article written by Mr. Wolfe was charac- 
terized today at the Forest Service as a ‘‘very 
fair’’ analysis of the situation in the lumber in- 
dustry. This leads to the belief that it possibly 
may be used as a sort of background for the forth- 
coming report to the Senate. 

Mr. Wolfe closed his article with the following 
word picture : 

Taken all in all, the condition of the lumber indus- 
try may be likened to an automobile race with two 
entrants, one demand and the other supply, with the 
soal the price to be paid for lumber. Demand is made up 
of a powerful automobile which was originally equal 
to normal production, but has been improved by the 
addition of several powerful cylinders representing in- 
creased rural demand and demand for homes, and given 
a large handicap as represented by the large deficit 
in the building piled up during the war and greatly 
increased export demand, which can not be as yet 
gaged. 

On the other hand, how about the other entrant, 
supply? We find the old machine, production, badly 
crippled ; one cylinder is not working at all—shortage 
of skilled labor; the batteries and sparks are poor 
and weak—stocks of lumber on hand are low; the 
carbureter is out of order—increased logging difficulties 
and shortage at mills; and, lastly, the gasoline tank is 
running low—the waning timber supply. This is ag- 
gravated by the fact that the driver is not taking 
adequate steps toward replenishment. 


This word picture is a fair summary of the arti- 
cle, which consists of about 3,500 words, stating 
briefly conditions in the industry for some time 
prior to 1913, when he says it ‘‘was in a very 
unstable and unhealthy condition,’’ and bringing 
conditions down to date. Mr. Wolfe says over- 
capitalization, resulting in production in excess of 
the demand in order to provide carrying charges, 
was very largely to blame for the ‘‘ general un- 
health’? of the lumber industry prior to 1913. 

Mr. Wolfe outlined briefly conditions in the in- 
dustry during the war, when it was ‘‘ practically 
classed as a non-essential industry except insofar 
as certain products were concerned.’’ Continuing 
in this connection he says: 

In addition, embargoes on shipments of lumber over 
the railroads went into effect as the war progressed. 
Practically all building and construction work was 
halted and prices were fixed. Labor was either taken 
into the army or diverted to the more essential indus- 
tries. The organization of individual mills was broken 
up and large production practically ceased. 

When the armistice was signed the transition to a 
peace basis suddenly confronted the industry. Peculiar 
conditions had to be faced and overcome before normal 
conditions could be reached. Labor was hard to get. 
The mills themselves had deteriorated and the inertia 
from non-production to production had to be overcome. 
Uncertainty as to the future and a general hesitancy 
on the part of the industry to embark on an entirely 
new program with so many unknown factors involved 
did not lead to quick readjustment of conditions and 
resumption of normal production. 

On the other hand, an abnormal condition of demand 
was brewing. A huge building and construction deficit 
had piled up during the war. The forces of normal 
demand were beginning to operate as soon as the re- 
strictions on the shipment of lumber were remeved 
and the resumption of building set in where it had 
left off. Export prospects began to be taken cogniz- 
ance of. As a result, in a few months a demand very 
much above normal set in, and on account of shortage 
of supply, prices, obeying the law of supply and de 
mand went up. 


There is considerable more discussion regarding 
the shortage of housing and construction. Mr. 
Wolfe then refers to the requirements of the rail- 
roads and points out that ‘‘the same conditions as 
to abnormal demand apply, tho this demand is still 
being deferred.’’ 

The fact that early in 1919 ‘‘the Government 
sponsored’’ a ‘‘Build a Home’’ movement, with 
the idea of bettering the unemployment conditions, 
is referred to in the article, Mr. Wolfe saying: 

The lumber industry enthusiastically furthered the 
movement. The demand for lumber from this source 
steadily grew. But on account of the inability of pro- 
ducers to supply the necessary lumber the movement 
did not attain the expected proportions. It was, how- 
ever, a big factor in the demand, and stil] is, tho the 
winter season will undoubtedly act as a further curb. 
It is probable that with the advent of spring the 
“Build a Home” campaign will take on new life. 

The demand from rural communities follows the gen- 
eral trend. The farmer has been receiving good prices 
for his products. Crops have been good. The average 
farmer is financially better off than ever before. The 
old rough, inconvenient farm house has given way to 
the modern dwelling with central heating, baths and 
other modern conveniences. Farm machinery has de 
veloped wonderfully and housing is necessary. 

The sanitary cow stable has been developed. The 
horse barn has been improved, the silo come in. The 
scientific poultry and hog houses are considered necessi- 
ties, and, lastly, the automobile has taken the place 
of old Dobbin, and a neat garage is a common sight. 
All these have meant lumber and timber, and the de 
mand is growing. 

Of the export demand Mr. Wolfe says in part: 

In addition to the domestic demand there are signs 
pointing toward an unusual export demand. Europe 
is in need of lumber of all kinds after five years of 
cessation of building, construction and other works 
outside of those actually necessary to the business of 
carrying on the war. The Scandinavian countries can 
not supply nearly enough material to meet the needs 
of France, Belgium, England and Italy. The Central 
Powers are in equally as bad a plight. Conditions in 
Russia apparently preclude the possibility of obtaining 
much lumber or forest products, for the present at 
least, from that source, tho this is clouded with un- 
certainty which may be cleared up unexpectedly. The 
United States and Canada must be the main sources 
of supply. The unfavorable exchange rates and high 
prices of freight have up to this time prevented this 
natural demand from coming into full effect. How 
long this condition will hold is only a matter of con- 
jecture. South America is looking to the United States 
for its lumber increasingly, and Asia and Australia 
are undoubtedly going to be in the running. 

Demoralized conditions after the armistice are 
discussed at some length. Low stocks on hand 
gradually dwindled. Ever since the armistice pro- 
duction has been below normal, with demand ab- 
normal and increasing. The shortage of skilled 
labor is especially noticed. An instance is given 
(without naming the mill) where before the war 
270 men were employed to supply logs to a mill, 
while the same company a few months ago had 
360 men on the same job and was still unable to 
get out enough logs to keep the plant fully sup- 
plied. 

Discussing the shortage of logs at mills gener- 
ally, Mr. Wolfe says: i 

In those regions where winter logging is the usual 
practice the shortage is caused by the small cut last 
winter, due to labor shortage and unfavorable weather. 
In some other regions where all year round logging is 
practised unusually unfavorable weather conditions 
have prevailed. The log shortage has in fact been a 
considerable factor in keeping down production. 

Reference is made to the general shortage of 
railroad equipment for shipping lumber ‘‘ caused 
thruout the United States by the diversion of cars 
for shipment of grain and other crops.’’ 

Some space is given to the report, heard from 
time to time, that lumbermen would rather hold’ 
their timber standing than pay to the Government: 


(Concluded on page 79) 
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A NEw USE for western white cedar is for stor- 
age battery boxes for automobiles. 


THE PRICE of pork has gone down. Perhaps that 
is why the rent hogs are receiving so much atten- 
tion these days. 


Forest Service is ‘‘open to conviction’’ on the 
light-burning proposition, but would like to see the 
darned lumberman who ean convince it. 


ARMY POSTS have heretofore been distributed 
about the country on a sort of log-rolling basis ac- 
cording to local political pull. The Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association suggests their location 
within national forests as a reserve line of forest 
protection. 


WHEN a retail association president goes back 
to Pericles for illustrations of industrial efficiency 
some of us editors had better begin brushing up a 
little on ancient history. At the same meeting a 
lime salesman talking for hydrated lime said the 
Romans aged their lime three years, instead of 
three weeks as we do. Not all the good ideas are 
new, it seems. 


LUMBER is scarce even in Canada and there has 
been some talk of an export embargo. That might 
help the Canadian retailer somewhat, but Secretary 
Horace Boultbee at the Canadian retailers’ annual 
pointed out that there were various other items 
Canada needed from the United States. He sub- 
mits the subject without comment ‘‘and hesitates 
even to suggest a line of discussion upon it.’’ 


Various retail associations have had as conven- 
tion features symposiums on the cost of doing busi- 
ness which frankly did not amount to much because 
there was no standardization of the information, 
The Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has done the thing right. A public account- 
ant examined the books of nine scattered represen- 
tative yards and reported the results at the annual 
convention. 


Tue ToLepo Mortgage Co., Toledo, Ohio, be- 
sides financing home and factory building, pro- 
poses to finance the modernizing and increasing 
the size of homes. Organizations to do this are 
much needed all over the country. It may be diffi- 
cult to finance the building of a home, but it is 
even more difficult to finance the purchasing of one 
or the making of repairs or enlargements to one 
already built. 





Big Manufacturers “Peg”? Lumber 
Prices for Six Months 


For some time past buyers and distributers of 
lumber have felt a great need of price stabilization 
and at some of the conventions of retail lumbermen 
held this year manufacturers have been urged in 
strong resolutions to take steps to bring about 
stable values in the lumber trade. Consumers of 
lumber have realized that abnormal conditions have 
necessitated much higher prices than have prevailed 
in normal years, and objection has not been so much 
to the high prices of lumber as to the instability of 
the market and the advances that have been made 
almost from day to day. This condition has made 
it difficult for the distributer to give his prospective 
customer any reliable estimate. 

That manufacturers could not legally agree to 
stabilize prices has been recognized, and in view of 
this fact the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has from time 
to time urged manufacturers to take individual ac- 
tion in the matter of stabilizing values over certain 
fixed periods. This was recently done by a large 
southern pine manufacturer, the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., which announced a stabilization of its prices 
for thirty days. This was a step in the right di- 
rection. 

Now come two large groups of manufacturers of 
western and northern woods and announce that 
their prices as fixed early in January will remain in 
effect until June 1 and July 1. These announce- 
ments by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., representing 
a number of large manufacturing concerns in the 
Weyerhaeuser group, and by E. L. Carpenter, of 
the Shevlin-Carpenter group, will be found on page 
50 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. As 
may be noted from these announcements, the prices 
fixed by these concerns. as a rule are lower than 
the highest prices that have obtained within recent 
weeks. The action of these groups sheuld have a 
widespread and beneficial effect, and the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to see these organiza- 
tions, representing as large a percentage of the 
production of lumber as they do, take this advanced 
step towards bringing about the much desired 
stabilization of lumber values and putting the 
brakes on the runaway market. 

Of course, even the large production represented 
by the Weyerhaeuser, Shevlin-Carpenter and Long- 
Bell groups that have announced stabilization of 
prices over certain fixed periods is small as com- 
pared to the total output of lumber in the United 
States, but it is probable—and certainly desirable 
—that other manufacturers will follow this lead 
and adopt similar policies of price stabilization. 

While the lumber entering into the construction 
of the average building actually is about the small- 
est proportion of the total cost, a general stabili- 
zation of lumber prices would have a very marked 
effect in stimulating the building campaign that 
really is beginning to slow down; and the fact 
that the lumber industry was courageous enough 
to take the lead in attempting to stop the vicious 
circle of advancing prices would inspire others to 
do likewise and soon a breach would be made in 
the walls of high costs that would make it possible 


even to halt labor in its constantly increasing rapa- 
ciousness and gradually bring business and indus- 
try back to a more nearly normal level without in- 
jury or injustice to anyone. 

In connection with this subject of price stabili- 
zation attention is directed to the correspondence 
that has passed between Adolph Pfund, secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and 
J. E. Rhodes, seecretary-manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, printed on page 51 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; and also as bearing 
on the same general subject, the analysis of the 
United States Weather Bureau reports of rainfall 
in southern lumber producing states during the 
year just recently passed that is printed on pages 
56-57 of this issue. 
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Building Materials Should Be Sold 
Exclusively by Retailers 


The Jast ten years have seen a great change in 
the retail lumber business. The retail lumber- 
man is a merchant selling building materials and 
service to his customers. The expansion of busi- 
ness has caused a great many retail lumbermen 
to sell plaster, lime, cement, coal, insulating ma- 
terial and other kindred products entering into 
building construction as well as lumber. 

The modern building material merchant is the 
tailor of the home; to him comes the customer 
who wants to build a home, and the building 
material merchant applies his knowledge and 
evolves the home for the prospect to fit the 
prospect’s need and out of the building materials 
desired. At the conventions of retail lumber- 
men this winter one of the livest topics has been 
means whereby 100 percent dealer distribution 
for such commodities as lime, cement, plaster, 
tile and similar commodities can be secured and 
how they may be put on a more profitable basis. 
The manufacturers of these commodities have 
not always been encouraged to cultivate the sale 
of their products thru retail channels and many 
of them evince an inclination to sell to any pur- 
chaser. Retail lumbermen who handle _ these 
commodities justly desire to be protected. 

The best way to secure for the retailer his due 
is for all of those supplying building material to 
get together and demand of the manufacturers 
that they sell only thru dealers. The National 
Builders’ Supply Association defines a dealer as 
‘fone who maintains in all seasons of the year 
for the purpose of selling at retail, and not for 
his own consumption, a stock of concrete, 
masonry, plaster, sewer building, paving, and 
other similar building materials reasonably com- 
mensurate with the demands of the community 
in which the yard is located, and that he further 
maintains a proper warehouse for handling and 
storing such stock, and that he further main- 
tains an office open daily during business hours 
in charge of a person competent to take care of 
the wants of customers.’’ 

The above definition is excellent, but should 
have added to it the word lumber. The material 
manufacturers are in a receptive mood and if 
the matter is taken up with them the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes that a great step toward 
obtaining 100 percent dealer distribution can be 
secured. Now is the time to attend to this 
matter. 


Forester Graves Expresses Opinion 
on Light Burning 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very glad indeed 
to present on page 76 of this issue a contribution 
in which Henry 8S. Graves, forester of the United 
States Forest Service, discusses the subject of 
‘‘light burning.’’ 

The position which he takes may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: The Forest Service has al- 
ready thoroly studied the effect of all kinds of 
forest fires under all sorts of conditions. It has 
decided that fire is useful under intensive condi- 
tions, as in the disposal of slash; but that to at- 
tempt to get rid of the surface litter by fire under 
any control system which might be adopted means, 
eventually, death to young seedlings, because such 
burnings must be repeated at intervals of not more 
than three years. The Forest Service is interested 
in securing reproduction as well as in protecting 
timber that is already mature, and Mr. Graves as- 
sumes that the interest of the lumbermen who are 
advocating light burning is chiefly in the forest 
as a storage place for mature timber. 

He further says that if the lumbermen wish to 
make experiments in this direction they should do 
it upon private land, rather than to ask the Forest 
Service to do it on national forests at the expense 
of the Government for such damage as he is sure 
will result. The Forest Service will observe and 
watch any such tests with absolute impartiality; 
but not with an entirely unprejudiced mind, ob- 
viously, inasmuch as it steadfastly opposes the prac- 
tice. 

This appears to be a fairly complete answer to 
one of the criticisms which the lumbermen have 
strongly urged. They have asked for a codperative 
test because, they say, the Forest Service has given 
no consideration to the private tests that the lum- 
bermen have made for themselves in the past. They 
wanted the Forest Service to have a direct part in 
conclusive demonstrations, It apparently does not 
offer to take part in them, but it does offer to ob- 
serve and study them. 

In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
calls attention to an interesting discussion of this 
subject from Jackson F. Kimball in ‘‘Query & 
Comment’’ of this issue. Mr. Kimball believes in 
getting rid of especially dangerous local accumula- 
tions of litter by burning in connection with the 


usual patrol protective system in general. This is 
at least one step toward the use of fire in the way 
in which Mr. Graves himself believes, for the de- 
struction of slash. If the forest litter could be 
raked into piles and then burned it might meet 
with the chief forester’s approval. 

It seems to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the 
light burning principle may perhaps not be worth 
quite all the attention it has received, inasmuch as 
it appears that its cost under any real conditions 
of control is too great for wide adoption. In as 
far, however, as it is possible to use fire in getting 
rid of local accumulations of litter its use should 
not be restrained by the sentimental consideration 
of effect upon the public mind upon which Mr. 
Graves lays stress. He does not seem to realize that 
the use of fires in burning slash might be considered 
open to the same objection which he here urges. 

It would seem that there is no general agreement 
of opinion at this time upon the exact proper pro- 
cedure and the controlling and limiting conditions. 
Because this is so, further tests under systematic 
observation appear to be desirable. 


More Foolish Propaganda Launched 
by Brick Manufacturers 


On page 75 of this issue appear resolutions 
adopted at the brick manufacturers’ annual, which 
profess to lay down a national program for fire 
protection. Coming from such a source, the resolu- 
tions, of course, adopt the brickyard propagandic 
view. They may be expected, therefore, to depart 
somewhat from the principles of construction here- 
tofore advocated by engineers of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and other fairly im- 
partial authorities upon the subject. 

They also go somewhat out of their way to adopt 
as their own the grossly biased propagandic view- 
point of the more radical of American foresters on 
what they please to term ‘‘forest devastation.’’ 
Reference to the diminishing supply of timber is 
used in the resolutions as a foundation for the 
statement that timber should not be used in ‘‘ verti- 
eal structural features of buildings and their roofs, 
or elsewhere that unburnable material might be 
uséd.’’ 

This language needs to be further construed. 
What are ‘‘ vertical structural features’’ of build- 
ings? Does the language include only the bearing 
walls, or does it include also the interior partitions 
which do not carry structural load? What, further- 
more, are vertical structural features of roofs? If 
the word ‘‘vertical’’ is not intended to apply to 
roofs, what are the structural features of roofs for 
which unburnable material may be substituted? If 
the term ‘‘structural features’’ is intended to refer 
to the load carrying framework, the structural fea- 
ture of the roof is limited to the rafters; for which, 
we believe, common brick has never shown itself 
a suitable material. If the outside surface or 
eover of the roof is not a structural feature, are 
the brick manufacturers to be understood as not 
opposing the use of wood for such surfaces? 

The brick people are very careful not to declare 
that wood as a structural material should not be 
used at all. They know very well that the brick 
building at the present stage of development would 
be entirely impossible without wood. Indeed, the 
brick building whose cost is not prohibitive, is at 
this time, merely a brick shell with a wooden in- 
terior; altho, of course, the interior walls and 
division walls desirable for limiting fire exposure 
spaces can be, and probably often should be, of 
brick, In many instances, however, a studding par- 
tition with suitable fire resistant surfaces is 
adequate. 

Wood is essential for the joists of brick build- 
ings, except in the more costly type of structures, 
where tile or concrete flooring costs may be af- 
forded. It is equally necessary for roof support. 

Taken all in all, these resolutions are a curious 
jumble of fire protection and forestry. The brick 
manufacturers are attempting to make common 
cause with the foresters in attacking the lumber 
industry, although they probably know less about 
forestry than the average forester knows about 
brick manufacture. 

It may be said, in general of the resolution: That 
which is of any value in their suggestions is not new, 
and the features for which any claim of originality 
may be made do not warrant any claim of merit. 
Common brick is a very good thing in its place and 
at its price, altho a jump from its normal price of 
$6 a thousand to $18 or thereabouts, does not com- 
mend it as an economical building material ‘‘de- 
rived from an inexhaustible supply,’’ as com- 
pared with the present relative cost of lumber from 
those forests which the resolutions assure us are 
rapidly disappearing from the earth. 


A Lona-BELL yard manager ended the year with 
no accounts outstanding and some advance col- 
lections made. Write your own wheeze. 


Where Are All the Transit Lumber 
Cars Coming From? 


An Iowa retailer was away from his office two 
days this week. On his return he found on his 
desk a pile over two inches high of transit car 
lists. Transit car lists seem to be coming with 
increasing freeness, especially from the fir region 
of the Pacific coast. 

The question the retailer above referred to asked 
was: ‘‘Where are all the transit cars coming 
from?’’ Many of the lists contained a great many 
cars. One list picked at random, and much shorter 
than many in the pile, revealed sixty-seven car- 
loads of lumber, shingles and lath offered for sale. 


Retailers thruout the middle West and possibly 
in other sections of the country are now being 
flooded with transit car lists. Some are buying 
eagerly, but on the whole the majority are going 
over the lists in search of bargains. Retail stocks 
in some sections are larger than normal at this 
season and in the middle West it is not uncommon 
to see a retail yard so full of lumber that the al- 
leys are almost choked with extra piles. And the 
retailers are asking ‘‘ Where are all the cars com- 
ing from that are placed in transit loaded with 
unsold lumber???’ 

In the meantime officials of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association are bringing every influ- 
ence possible to bear on the Railroad Administra- 
tion to secure relief from the car shortage that is 
making it extremely difficult for the manufacturers 
to reduce their order files, 


Best Idea Wanted for “Own 
Your Home” Poster 


Once more Art is summoned to the aid of the 
‘‘Own Your Home’’ movement. The promoters of 
the Own Your Home Exposition, New York, are 
offering a prize of $1,000 for the best design em- 
bodying the home owning idea. It is hoped that 
this competition, which is open to everyone, wher- 
ever located, may result in the selection of a design 
that will make all beholders ‘‘sit up and take 
notice,’’—something with the punch that the best 
of the Liberty loan and other war posters had. 
Full particulars regarding the competition will be 
found on page 53 of this issue. The contest closes 
March 15. It is the understanding of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN that the award will be made 
upon the merit of the idea embodied rather than 
upon the degree of skill with which the drawing is 
executed. In other words, no matter how crude the 
drawing may be, if the idea that it illustrates is 
the best, it will be awarded the prize. Here is a 
chance for some ambitious youngster, or older per- 
son, who has, or can ‘‘hatch,’’ a really brilliant 
idea based on the desirability of everyone owning 
his own home, to earn $1,000 in cold cash and at 
the same time achieve national fame. 


A Suggestion or Two Regarding 
“Movie” Advertising 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a 
letter from a progressive Ohio retailer, saying, in 
effect, that he had recently written to a large 
concern manufacturing flooring asking whether 
it could supply him with slides advertising oak 
flooring, to be displayed in the local movie 
heuses. Being informed by the concern men- 
tioned that it did not have such slides the re- 
tailer wrote to the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association suggesting that such slides would 
prove valuable selling helps, and the suggestion 
doubtless will receive careful consideration by 
the sales promotion department of that progres- 
sive organization. 


It has long been somewhat of a question in the 
mind of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN whether the 
vast field represented by the movie audiences 
thruout the country is not being largely over- 
looked by the lumber industry, or at least by 
those specialized branches whose products appeal 
first and foremost to women. It is true that 
stationary slides have been used to some extent, 
and that there have been exhibited a number of 
fine films showing various operations connected 
with the manufacture of lumber from the stump 
to the finished product, which have been of great 
value in an _ educational way. What the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is particularly thinking 
of, however, is some method of ‘‘ getting across’’ 
to the millions of women who attend the movies 
the selling arguments for hardwood flooring, sun 
parlors, sleeping porches, pergolas, built-in 


kitchen cabinets and other furniture ete. In 
view of the fact that everything under heaven, 
from building a battleship to manicuring a lady’s 
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finger nails, is being shown by films nowadays, it 
would seem entirely possible and practicable to 
work up short reels, supplemented by suitable 
text matter, that would present the selling points 
of flooring and the other accessories named in a 
way that would attract and hold the attention of 
every beholder, and particularly, of the women. 


A film showing just how to take care of a hard- 
wood floor, how easy it is to care for, and how 
much more sanitary it is than the ordinary floor, 
would interest every woman. Other films could 
show how a built-in kitchen cabinet saves steps; 
the comfort and convenience of a cozy breakfast 
nook and other innovations that the up-to-date 
woman is becoming interested in. 


Such films would be exactly in line with the 
trend toward women taking a larger part in home 
planning, that is becoming so manifest and that 
has aroused such interest at the lumber conven- 
tions. Here is something for the associations 
seriously to consider. Advertising slides and 
‘still’? pictures upon the screen have had their 
day. The public demands motion. Film adver- 
tising is in its infancy and the field is unlimited. 
Retailers thruout the country undoubtedly would 
be glad to arrange with the movie theaters of 
their communities for the exhibition of good films 
of the sort that has been described, because they 
would create a demand for their goods and ad- 
mirably supplement any other advertising that 
they might be doing. 


Implement Repair Week Affords 
Suggestion for Lumbermen 


A program for repair week that has been in- 
augurated by the National Implement & Vehicle 
Association might well be used with good effect 
by retail lumber dealers thruout the country, at 
least in a form to fit their own needs. That asso- 
ciation is dividing the country into zones, each in- 
cluding several States. Under this plan dealers will 
learn from farmer customers just what repairs 
they will need to put their equipment into work- 
able condition and keep it so thruout the year. 
Farmers are urged to make a special point during 
repair week of thoroly inspecting their machinery. 
Knowing in advance the needs of the farmers of 
his community, the dealer can put in a stock of 
repairs ample to meet all demands. This plan of 
the implement association is an attempt to avoid 
the inconvenience of a serious transportation situa- 
tion. 

Now the repair week idea may be utilized for a 
two-fold purpose by the retail lumber dealer. He 
can help the local machinery dealer to acquaint 
the farmers of the community with its purposes and 
see that results are obtained. Also he can avail 
himself of the opportunity to learn from farmers 
whether their farm buildings are adequate and in 
shape for the crop season. Is there enough shed 
room for the farm implements? Does the barn 
need any repairs? Is the granary large enough? 


How about a new corn crib in place of the one that 
is in such a tumble-down state? John, your wife 
would find her work much easier with a new and 
larger porch off the kitchen! That milk house is 
inconvenient; why not move it closer to the house 
and make it a little larger? 


So, the machinery dealer and the retail lumber 
dealer could auto about their community, either 
together or separately, and talk repair week to 
the great advantage of each of them. Or when 
the farmers auto to town, the machinery dealer and 
the retail lumber dealer can put in profitable hours 
talking repairs. 

It is related that more farmers and their families 
are spending the winter this year in California and 
Florida than ever before; simply because they have 
the money to justify the long-deferred playtime 
visit to these resorts. Of course it would be mer- 
cenary on the part of the retail lumber dealer, but 
honestly so, to keep the farmers so well repaired 
and so newly built at home that they would not 
go to California or Florida at any price, not even 
if the resort people would pay their transporta- 
tion. It is always true that there is ‘‘No Place 
Like Home,’’ but never quite so true as with the 
farmer and his family, who have a model house, 
fine barn, well built silos, attractive grain and 
other necessary farm buildings. In other words, in 
the community where there are live retail lumber 
dealers, there will be fewer farmers going to Flori- 
da or California. 














Congress has risen to the occasion by passing 
railroad legislation that assures a reasonable re- 
turn to the operating and owning companies 
when the transportation lines are turned back 
by the Government. The financial features of the 
bill show a decidedly more favorable attitude 
on the part of Congress toward the railroads. An 
attempt has been made to define an adequate 
return, which is placed at 51% percent on all rail- 
roads. Naturally, the stronger companies will 
show a larger percentage, whereas some of the 
weaker companies may fall below this average. 


Much, of course, depends upon the interpreta- 
tion that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may place on certain parts of Section 6, of the 
Esch-Cummins bill. Until this interpretation is 
made it will be impossible to determine what the 
effect will be upon the securities of any indi- 
vidual railroad. The bill provides for a fair 
return upon the aggregate value of railway 
property, and also that rates shall be adjusted in 
order to return as nearly as may be 5% percent 
on that aggregate value. Obviously, the value 
of railway properties depends upon the inter- 
pretation of the act and the method of arriving 
at the figures. The valuations may be inflated 
so that railroads can show huge earnings, suf- 
ficient to take care of the invested capital, or 
they may be pared down so that no definite im- 
provement in earnings may result. 


It may be said, however, that the few valua- 
tions of railroads already completed indicate that 
the replacement value of the properties today is 
far in excess of the amount for which they are 
capitalized. Glenn Plumb and others hold that 
the capitalization is far in excess of the actual 
value of the properties. There must be a middle 
ground which will come near the facts, and when 
the values are determined, if the appraisement is 
fair, it is quite probable that the final valuation 
of the roads will be at least about what they are 
carried at on the corporate books. There may 
be exceptions, but the exceptions prove the rule. 


The important feature, however, is that the 
railroad bill eliminates to a large extent the con- 
fusion that is certain to follow the return of the 
transportation properties to their owners by the 
Government without some provision for financing 
themselves. Their problems are great and are 
made still greater by the increased requirements 
in the way of adequate transportation growing 
out of the expanded business in this country. 
One of the greatest hindrances experienced in 
manufacture during the last few months has 
been inadequate transportation service. There 
seems to be a marked inability, possibly unavoid- 
able, on the part of the Railroad Administration 
in its operation of the railroads to furnish ears 
sufficient to deliver material and manufactured 
products where they are wanted and at the time 
they are wanted. 

Reorganizations of the railroad systems of this 
country under private direction necessarily will 
be attended by some confusion, but it is quite 
probable that many of the economies developed 
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during the war will continue to be utilized in 
railway operation. Unnecessary hauling, pooling 
and other features unquestionably will be worked 
out in the interest of efficiency in our transpor- 
tation system. The shipment of a carload of 
lumber in a round about way, involving a two or 
three hundred mile additional haul when a more 
direct line is available, is not economy. The only 
excuse for such waste is that the road receiving 
the freight has no direct line and in the period 
before the war was not permitted to take ad- 
vantage of pooling and hence direct shipment. 

The money market and the foreign exchange 
situation continue to be the dominant factors in 
the financial phase of business activity. Money 
is still close and reserves are low. The money 
market presents a probiem of replenishing re- 
serves without causing a business reaction of 
considerable moment, a difficult matter unless 
there is a voluntary curtailment of expenditures 
on the part of everyone. People continue to de- 
mand the highest priced goods and expend their 
funds lavishly, especially those in the ordinary 
walks of life. Business men are beginning to 
put on the brakes and purchases by the wealthier 
classes appear to be somewhat curtailed, altho 
the improvement is still slight. This may be 
due to the season rather than to any tendency 
to economize. 

The foreign exchange situation, however, to- 
gether with the breakdown of railroad transpor- 
tation, unquestionably curtailing the liquidation 
of farm products and industrial products, has 
increased the credit strain on the banks. Re- 
serves of the Federal reserve banks themselves 
are at an uncomfortably low point and are likely 
to go lower. The Federal Reserve Board is at- 
tempting, by use of the machinery at hand, to 
check credit inflation. The developments can 
not be attributed in any way to an attempt by 
the ‘‘big interests’’ to create trouble. The fact, 
is that the Federal Reserve Board is trying to 
save the situation and so far has been forced 
to act without the full codperation of the busi- 
ness world. There is a better response now than 
when the discount rates were first advanced two 
months ago, indicating that business men gen- 
erally are beginning to appreciate the necessity 
of curtailing and conserving credit. 

One thing should be kept in mind, that the 
grain corporation will cease activities in a few 
months. This corporation has been the domi- 
nant factor in grain marketing during the last 
two years and with the passing of official in- 
fluence and control in sight, grave problems 
arise. It should be fully realized by business 
men generally that the withdrawal of such a 
market and price influence can not be made 
without introducing large hazards to the wheat 
and flour handler. World influences of great 
potentiality in price making exist today and 
this calls for codperation. 

Individual judgment must solve unusual 
problems, for there is no guide to point the 
way to commercial security. The total wheat 
crop of 1919, according to Julius H. Barnes, 


United States wheat director, exceeded that of 
1918. Much has been said of the relative scar- 
city of strong wheats, yet the curious fact de- 
velops that because of continued replacements 
from the Southwest and the Pacific coast, and 
because eastern mills probably will draw their 
smaller needs of strong wheats from Canada 
and the Argentine, the northwestern mills will 
be able to grind fully equal to last year’s pro- 
duction and still leave at the end of the crop 
year a larger carry-over in the Northwest than 
a year ago. 

Mr. Barnes also called attention to the fact 
that exports in the last six months are 33,000,- 
000,000 bushels less than last year. Difficult 
finances abroad, forcing the utmost curtailment 
of purchases, will continue. Present purchases 
still to be shipped will largely supply foreign 
requirements for a considerable period. Cheaper 
rye, he adds, will replace some wheat. The 
United States apparently can export 50,000,- 
000 bushels of rye against 35,000,000 last year. 

Mr. Barnes also points out that the flour pro- 
duction for six months in this country — ex- 
ceeded last year’s output by 12,000,000 barrels, 
while exports of flour have been 1,000,000 less. 
How much of these 13,000,000 barrels represents 
increased consumption of wheat bread, and 
how much increase in domestic and commercial 
stocks with its resultant later shrinkage of cur- 
rent demands, are interesting questions. Visi- 
ble flour stocks are very large, amounting fo 
15,000,000 barrels against 8,000,000 barrels last 
year. Restricted transportation and extraor- 
dinary indifference to expenditures by many of 
our people have facilitated easy price advances, 
but there is a development toward thrift, small 
it is true, but with the let-down in the price of 
a single commodity entering to a considerable 
extent in our living costs, this tendency toward 
thrift may become as contagious as was taat 
toward extravagance. This would be stimulated 
if business curtailment is forced by foreign 
competition in consequence of the international 
exchange situation. 

Mr. Barnes says farmers, millers and dealers 
outside of the grain corporation, own and are 
carrying 437,000,000 bushels of wheat against 
299,000,000 a year ago. Ponder seriously this 
statement. After June 1, the grain corporation 
authority to buy wheat at the guaranteed price 
expires; hence the security of that basis will 
be withdrawn. It has been argued that the fall 
sown acreage this year is only 39,000,000 acres 
against 50,000,000 acres a year ago. Offsetting 
this is the fact that America’s second largest 
winter wheat yield (685,000,000 bushels) came 
from 37,000,000 acres; also that twice in our 
history the yield from spring sowing alone ex- 
ceeded 350,000,000 bushels. The total home 
consumption for food and seed last year did not 
exceed 550,000,000 bushels. 

All this would seem to point toward lower 
prices for at least one important commodity in 
which we already have a large surplus with a 
prospect of an increase in that surplus. 
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STANDING TIMBER IN MICHIGAN 


This office would very much appreciate information 
regarding standing timber still in Michigan. 

A lumberman here suggested that you might give 
us this information or tell us where it could be found. 
If you can do so, it will be greatly appreciated.— 
Georce L. Lusk, secretary of Public Domain Commis- 
sion, Lansing, Mich. No. 109. 

[The income tax reports of timber owners in 
Michigan for the year 1919 will contain a very 
adequate and complete statement of individual 
holdings, and these could be combined for all the 
different kinds of timber. The Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association already has sent 
out a questionnaire upon this subject with the in- 
tention of developing the information, which Sec- 
retary J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., will be able 
to supply when it has been compiled. 

It is not likely that this compilation will be com- 
plete, but it will constitute the best available in- 
formation on the subject.—EbITor. | 


PLANS FOR MOVABLE CAMP HOUSES 


Would you mind telling me if you know of any 
plans and specifications for movable bunk and cook 
shanties for woods use with small crews—say units 
of 10 or 12 per shanty or even 8? There is to be so 
much road building within the next few years that it 
seems as tho something sanitary, compact and con- 
venient, as well as easily moved, could be worked out 
and almost standardized. Sanitary measures along 
with comfort, if enforced, might help the labor situ- 
ation somewhat in the woods even with small crews.— 
INQuIRY No. 62. 


[The above inquiry eomes from Wisconsin. Our 
inquirer has been sent a copy of the ‘‘Camp Sani- 
tation Survey’’ of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen, which recently has had favorable men- 
tion in these columns on a couple of occasions. It 
contains a number of very excellent plans for camp 
buildings of every sort and is the best thing avail- 
able in print on camp construction and sanitation. 
—EDITOR. | 


A REAL CAR LOADING RECORD 

We have just finished reading the report, on page 
41, of the big car loading by Tremont Lumber Co. 
As a matter of curiosity the writer looked up our 
largest car for 1919. Find that on August 4, 1919, 
we loaded P. McK. & Y. 90,635 with 2x10 random 
with a tally of 44,830 feet. This stock was worked 
to 154 inches thick wh'& Is 1/16 thicker than the 
load on the car reported by Mr. Miller. We are how- 
ever so much at home when it comes to loading big 
cars that this one made such a small “splash” we 
did not think to grab our trusty kodak and get a 
picture. 

For your information and to give some of the others 
a mark to “shoot at” will say that our average foot- 
age per car for the entire year of 1919 was 24,494 
feet and our average for the month of January of 
this year 25,055 feet. During 1919 we loaded thirty- 
one cars that each ran well over thirty thousand feet. 
These are the real figures to be proud of and not the 
loading of any specific car. Prior to the year 1919 
we did not pay so much attention to this but since the 
first of last year have endeavored to load all cars 
“just as full as they would stick.” 

We believe the attention we have given this has 
been the means of releasing at least two hundred 
ears for other loading without our having been the 
loser. If all the mills in the South had followed 
this method and had secured the cars they have there 
would not be a single stick of lumber on any yard at 
a single mill in this whole country except such as 
was in process of drying. I seriously doubt if the 
cars could have all been loaded. All our production 
is worked thru planer and none of it dressed less than 
3/4 thick so we did not have the big footage of thin 
ceiling to help this average. We only had to stand 
transfer charges on three cars account of overload, 
and these were very small margins in each case so 
our taking a chance and filling the cars was not an 
expensive proposition as it might appear on its face. 

We are really proud of the record that we made 
and it has exceeded our expectations. We are going 
to try and raise our average in 1920 but do not hope 
to get it up very much. You can see that we made a 
little gain in January, but it was only 561 feet, and 
we were fortunate in getting a rather larger supply 
of the 40-foot cars for this month. 

Please ‘hang our loading record out somewhere in 
your journal, which we think is very appropriately 
called the “Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth” and 
tell Mr. Miller the writer wants him to take a shot 
at the mark with his loading record and in case he 
is very far short expect him to buy the “soft drinks” 
if we are so fortunate as to meet at the Southern Pine 
Association annual next month. We would also like 
to see the records of some of the others and hope that 
somewhere there is a ‘‘guy’”’ that can load more lumber 
than we can. If you find him will pull off our hat 
for he must be “some loader.”—W. R. SPENCER, Sales 
Manager, Nadawah Lumber Co., Nadawah, Ala. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has at various times 
published record loadings for a single car, a single 
day’s sawing etc., but there has always been a 
feeling back of it that the man who sets a pace 


and keeps it up is better than the short distance 
sprinter in the affairs of life Certainly the kind 
of car loading record which Mr Spencer tells about 
is the one which really counts under present con- 
ditions of short car supply. He issues a challenge 
which other southern pine lumbermen, as well as 
Mr. Miller may want to take a shot at.—EDIToR. | 


MORE LIGHT ON LIGHT BURNING 

I am tempted because of the recent agitation among 
the California lumbermen for a trial of “light burn- 
ing” as a means of forest protection to send you a copy 
of my 1915 annual report in which I discussed this 
subject at some length. I am therefore enclosing the 
same and I want to say to you that I still believe 
exactly as I did then. 

I am in receipt of the circular letter which the 
Forest Service is distributing answering Steward Ed- 
ward White and others. It seems to me that they 
ignore in their discussion the great big vital fact that 
the cost of annual protection is growing larger because 
each year the accumulation of inflammable material is 
greater and the forest fires are more and more difficult 
to control. 

I am not trying to break into print or inject myself 
into this controversy, but I wouid like to feel that 
perhaps my idea of a combination of the two plans 
might be of service to some timber owner or associa- 
tion. — JacKSON F. KIMBALL,  secretary-treasurer 
Klamath-Lake Counties Forest Fire Association, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. No. 46. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is thankful that Mr. 
Kimball’s modesty does not lead him to ‘‘hide his 
light under a bushel.’’ What he has to say in his 
seventh annual report on this subject is as follows: 

Regulated burning, completely carried out is the 
ideal treatment for forest protection. It not only 
furnishes practical immunity from periodic fires, but 
materially reduces the cost of the ultimate logging 
operation, besides increasing the forage capacity of 
the land. Unfortunately for the successful application 
of this program in its entirety, we are confronted with 
the excessive cost of maintenance. This is due to the 
fact that this pine has been subjected to repeated fires 
during that period of its growth prior to our actual 
protection. These seasonal uncontrolled fires generally 
cleaned up the ground of much of the brush and most 
of the rubbish and down stuff, hence were welcomed and 
encouraged by early users of the forest—the Indians, 
hunters and stockmen. Frequent areas entirely de- 
nuded of timber bear pathetic witness to the immense 
possibilities of each little ground fire ; yet under normal 
weather conditions no spectacular results occurred, 
hence the casual observer of the forest appreciated the 
clean effect produced and failed to note how many 
trees were burned more or less at the base. At least 
30 per cent of our pine today bears a fire scar because 
of the old ground fires. These scars, containing more 
or less pitch, afford ready lodgment for fire. Each 
succeeding fire enlarges the hole until finally the tree 
is either burned down or so weakened that it becomes 
the prey of some windstorm. So in order to carry out 
specifically the plan of regulated burning, it is neces- 
sary to prepare the forest for the coming fire by 
plugging these fire-scarred trees with dirt to prevent 
such damage. Again there are places where the ground 
cover is so abundant as to necessitate extensive pre- 
liminary work before firing. Then during some seasons 
the weather prohibits the setting of fires, for regulated 
burning comprehends absolute control under all condi- 
tions and control can not be assured in a heavy sum- 
mer wind. From our experience we conclude that it 
would cost here perhaps 25 cents per acre per year 
to adopt in toto this system, a cost absolutely prohibi- 
tive under present stumpage values, 

For a long time I have believed it possible to effect 
a combination of these two systems which would em- 
brace some of the salient features of each aad yet pro- 
duce no radical increase in the cost of protection to 
the owners of our timber. Necessarily the patrol sys- 
tem of preventing the spread of fires during the hazard- 
ous season should be rigidly employed, but I would 
supplement this wherever possible by burning the 
areas in the forest which show heavy storage of com- 
bustible matter. The successful accomplishment of 
this program calls for an organization of real woods- 
men, familiar with local conditions. To put my idea 
into concrete form required for its inception just 
such a season as 1915. The forest was in excellent 
condition to burn slowly, yet really burn, for several 
hours each day. Several patrolmen of long experience 
with this association could be relied on to exercise 
excellent judgment in setting fires and in protecting 
fire-scarred trees from burning down. So for more 
than three weeks six trained men worked vigorously 
to clean up certain areas in Unit 1. Some particularly 
dangerous fire traps were destroyed and many im- 
portant trails were extended into wide fire lanes. 
Naturally this burning caught and dropped some weak- 
ened trees, but our entire loss for the year in Unit 1 
from fires, regulated and unregulated, was only 183,- 
950 feet of pine and 53,500 feet of fir, a satisfactory 
record in view of the fact that no extra men were em- 
ployed to assist the regular patrolmen. 

This application of the light burning principle 
seems to accomplish excellent results and still 
avoid the excessive cost involved in its completed 
operation. Here is a new point which seems to be 
worthy of further discussion by those interested in 
this subject.—EpirTor. ] 


COTTONWOOD LUMBER OFFERED 

We note inquiry No. 108 offering cottonwood lumber 
for sale. We have recently been asked to find a market 
for similar wood, mostly trees that will square 12 
inch and better. Please give us the names of some box 
factories and others who would buy this lumber. Can 
also supply some oak, hickory and walnut. Can saw 
this into lumber here, as we can get a small sawmill 
to do the work.—Inquiry No. 80. 

[The above comes from Nebraska. This cotton- 
wood lumber can be freely sold for boxes and crat- 
ing and it is probable that Lincoln and Omaha 
would absorb it for that purpose without paying 
freight to farther points. It can also be used to a 
considerable extent in house building for shelving, 
pantry closets ete., if planing mill facilities are 
available to work it. 

The walnut can be sold in the log to advantage 
to the Des Moines Sawmill Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
the nearest mill specializing in walnut. 

If anyone wishes to purchase any of this mate- 
rial the address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. ] 


ABOUT BROOM HANDLES 

Will you kindly furnish us the following informa- 
tion: Where can we dispose of broom handles, about 
what are they worth, also who makes machine to 
manufacture same ?—INQUIRY No. 72. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Mississippi 
lumber manufacturer. There are a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of broom handles, the most common 
variety having a slight straight taper from the 
head on which the broom straw is fastened to the 
rounded top. This type of handle is usually formed 
on a specialized form of dowel machine, the cut- 
ting jaws of which open gradually as the broom 
handle blank is pushed thru, thus forming a taper. 
The top end is then finished by shoving it into a 
whirling chuck which rounds the end. The broom 
handles are then usually smoothed by tumbling in 
a large revolving cylinder, with the addition of 
sand or some other abrasive material. 

Another type of broom handle, usually of hard- 
wood, is slightly shaped, like a greatly elongated 
form of tool handle, with a swell in the upper por- 
tion and smaller at a point one-fourth to one-third 
of the way up from the bottom, thus giving the 
handle a slight flexibility. This form of handle is 
produced in a back knife lathe usually supplied 
with automatic hopper feed, and sometimes the 
lathe itself is a multispindle form taking six blanks 
at a time. 

The inquirer has been supplied with the addresses 
of manufacturers of broom handle machinery. 
Handles are usually sold thru dealers in broom 
makers’ supplies in the large cities ——EDITor. ] 


THE NATION NEEDS DOORS 


The writer was informed the other day that one 
of the large western manufacturers was 600,000 doors 
behind its orders. We know that many of the eastern 
factories have a large number of orders on their 
books, and it occurred to us that it would be very 
valuable information to the door trade in general if it 
knew how many doors are ordered from all the mann- 
facturers in this country. 

We wrote to one of the members of the western asso- 
ciation and asked him if his association had any 
record of the number ef doors on order among its mem- 
bers; he tells us it has not. We realize also that 
some of the largest producers of doors are members of 
no organization; could refer to the Pacific coast fac- 
tories, some of the Oshkosh and also the Rock Island 
factory. In the East, we believe, this information 
could be obtained thru the New England association, 
whose secretary is Arthur F. Tyler, of Athol, Mass. 
The Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bureau, 
103 Park Avenue, New York City, should be able to 
obtain the information from its members. 

You are in better position to know about the situ- 
ation in the west, south and central districts than 
the writer, and if you consider such information as 
valuable news we will be glad to codperate with you 
in any way possible to obtain same.—Inquiry No, 98. 

[The above inquiry comes from a New York 
State door manufacturer. The letter merely em- 
phasizes what the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been 
pointing out in recent issues, that there is need in 
this country for a national association of manu- 
facturers of doors and millwork. In the absence 
of a national association it is very difficult to ob- 
tain such statistics as are here suggested, in a 
nationally complete way. One judges from straws 
gathered here and there, that practically all manu- 
facturers in this line have very fat order files at 
this time; but a close estimate of the actual amount 
of sales for future manufacture is, of course, some- 
thing different. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to re- 
ceive and to publish any available information on 
the subject.—EDITOR. ] 
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The Market for Southern Pine 


The situation at the southern pine mills shows 
very little change, except for continued depletion 
of stocks of upper grades and finish. All items of 
kiln dried shed stocks are unprecedentedly scarce 
in the face of a very heavy and urgent demand, and 
their values are increasing steadily. Various im- 
portant distributing centers, however, report that 
there has lately been a marked decrease in the gen- 
eral demand, partly due to weather conditions un- 
favorable to building operations, but also to a con- 
servatism which is becoming increasingly apparent 
in the lumber market. There seems to be much 
public dissatisfaction over the present high prices 
for building materials, and the opinion apparently 
is gaining ground that they are approaching their 
peak, to be followed by a readjustment of condi- 
tions and prices. This attitude is reflected thru 
the retailer and has reached the wholesaler, who is 
beginning to exercise extreme caution in all his 
dealings. This seems to be true particularly where 
the country and building trade is concerned; for 
industrials continue to purchase comparatively 
heavily and city yards hence buy freely. The mills 
also have noted a drop in demand, but this has not 
lessened their confidence, as most of them are al- 
ready booked for all they can handle for some 
time, and they doubt not that they can get all the 
business desired when they once more go after it. 
The Government has estimated that the country 
today is underbuilt to the extent of 2,000,000 
houses, which in the opinion of some would mean 
at least five years more of keen demand. In the 
meanwhile shipments are much hampered by car 
shortage, supplies averaging only about 50 per- 
cent of requirements. The Railroad Administra- 
tion evidently is moving a large percentage of its 
empties to the wheat sections for grain loading, 
and the fact that these are permitted to go for- 
ward from the South unloaded creates much criti- 
cism. Rains still hamper production, and it is 
thought that little increase in output can be ex- 
pected even after the arrival of fair weather, for 
the reason that labor will drift from mill and camp 
to farm and other employment and an acute labor 
shortage in the lumber industry may develop this 
spring and summer. 


Features of the Cypress Trade 


Most of the cypress mills decline to book any 
further business, their production being low and 
stocks still lower, and they being able to offer buy- 
ers only occasional special lots. Some of the big 
mills have canceled all their recent lists, in some 
cases almost immediately after their issue, and 
have withdrawn from the market indefinitely. 
There is practically no dry stock on hand at any 
of the mills, and as yard stocks thruout the coun- 
try also are unusually small there is a large volume 
of business waiting to be placed. The persistence 
in demand encourages the belief that higher levels 
are certain soon to be in effect. 


Factors in the Hardwood Trade 


The scantiness of supplies maintains the firm- 
ness of the hardwood market, and indeed has in- 
creased it during the week. While dry stocks this 
week have dropped still lower, to the lowest point 
in several months, there has been no cessation in 
consumers’ demands. It is probable that the de- 
mands from the building industry for hardwoods 
as for softwoods, is somewhat diminished as a re- 
sult of hesitation that seems lately to have de- 
veloped among prospective home builders and re- 
tailers, and from them to have spread to those 
wholesalers who depend in large part on these 
sources for their business. But industrial demands 
continue so heavy and so far out of proportion to 
available supplies that any decrease in the call 
from the building field which may have occurred is 
more or less lost sight of, and certainly has had no 
weakening effect on the market. The furniture 
and musical instrument industries still are the larg- 
est and most urgent buyers, and their operations 
are limited only by the amount of lumber which 
they can obtain, it is reported. The carriage, 
wagon and truck manufacturers also buy freely 
with little argument over prices, and practically 
all the other industrials are on the market search- 
ing with eagerness for material.. It appears that 
the reported tendency to hold back in the building 
movement is confined to prospective home builders, 
and not to industrial builders. To the contrary, 
many industrials are reported to be planning to 
build new buildings or extensions to their old, in- 
vesting the money in such enterprises that they 
otherwise would pay to the Government in taxes 
of various forms. It is readily understood that in 





this way they really can at this time build con- 
siderably cheaper than probably would be possible 
even under normal conditions. 


In the Douglas Fir Field 

The decreased demand that has been noted to a 
greater or less extent in the other construction 
woods is apparent also in the Douglas fir trade, due, 
it is reported, not only to bad weather conditions 
in consuming territories and to the increasing con- 
servatism noted in the lumber market, but also 
to the fact that retail stocks in some parts of the 
country have by this time been built up to and even 
somewhat beyond normal, rendering additional 
purchases unnecessary except to replace stocks mov- 
ing out. However, with the acute housing shortage 
thruout the country and the great building move- 
ment generally looked forward to this year, these 
retail stocks are likely to he depleted again be- 
fore long, forcing their possessors to scramble for 
additional supplies, probably under highly com- 
petitive conditions. The volume of orders booked 
still is considerably above the production, which 
at mills reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association runs to within about 3 percent of 
normal, and prices hold firm to the recently estab- 
lished high levels. But there seems to be much 
uncertainty on the score of prices, which induces a 
policy of watchful waiting on the part of retailer 
and wholesaler alike. An early decline of prices 
is generally expected, but, as has been pointed out 
before, its extent depends very largely on the sup- 
ply of cars afforded the west Coast mills. The be- 
lief in lower prices was nourished during the last 
week by the announcement of one large manufac- 
turing concern with mills on the Coast, in the In- 
land Empire and in Minnesota that it had reduced 
its prices on lumber 10 to 25 percent below the 
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The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended Feb. 14. It is based on the reports of a 
uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
duction lines are indicated by the letter “P”; the 
shipment lines by “‘S” and order lines by “O.”’ 


highest prices now prevailing ‘‘ to stabilize the lum- 
ber industry, to stimulate home building and to 
take the initial step toward bearing down the high 
cost of living.’’ What effect this move will have 
on the general fir market is yet to be seen. Pro- 
duction conditions on the west Coast are easy, with 
labor at mill and camp in good supply and with 
logging—altho logs still are in small supply and 
high in price—progresses well. The car shortage, 
however, persists and is the dark cloud on the west 
Coast horizon. 


With the Northern Pine Mills 


Northern pine lumber and dimension are in very 
keen demand, but there is very little stock avail- 
able, and where there is any there are few cars in 
which to ship it out. Most of the mills have with- 
drawn from the market, saying that they could sell 
up to ten times the amount of material on hand, 
such is the demand. Many new buyers are on the 
market, offering fancy prices for placements and 
prompt shipments, but it is the general policy of 
the mills to give preference to old customers. Log- 
ging operations are now drawing to a close, and it 
looks as if this winter’s output of saw logs is going 
to fall considerably short of the mills’ require- 
ments, so that should the present keen demand con- 
tinue a shortage of supplies will inevitably develop 
this summer. The feature of the week is the an- 
nouncement by a large manufacturing group of a 
stabilization of its present prices until July 1, 
these prices being from 10 to 25 percent lower than 
prevailing market prices. 


MANUFACTURING COAST VENEERS 


OLympIA, WasH., Feb. 21.—The Pacific Veneer 
Co., recently organized by Robert Demuth and 
George W. Hatton, is engaging in the manufacture 
of Pacific coast veneers at Olympia, utilizing the 
former bottling plant of the Olympia Brewing Co. 
for its factory, which is equipped with the- latest 
improved design of veneer machinery, including a 
Merritt rotary lathe clipper, mechanical drying 
apparatus etc., all machinery being operated by 
electric motors. Boiling vats are also being in- 
stalled to heat the logs preparatory to cutting on 
the lathe in order to produce smooth veneers suit- 
able for high grade furniture and cabinet pur- 
poses. Besides the cutting of Douglas fir, Sitka 
spruce and other native softwoods it is the inten- 
tion to specialize in red alder, maple and black cot- 
tonwood, which grows in large quantities in this 
vicinity. The latter wood is very closely related 
and similar to the Russian red alder, which has been 
used for making veneers for years with excellent 
results by furniture and plywood manufacturers 
of Europe. Black cottonwood is the largest of 
American poplars and is found in considerable 
quantities along the Nisqually River from Olympia 
to Mount Rainier. 

Mr. Hatton is a graduate in forestry of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and also of Yale and was 
in the Forest Service in the Olympia district. He 
served during the war on a special mission to Rou- 
mania and Turkey, having only recently returned. 
He has in the past spent considerable time in Rus- 
sia and other European countries studying the 
manufacture of veneers and waterproof, built-up 
panels. 

Mr. Demuth during the war was in the employ 
of the bureau of aircraft production in charge of 
lumber utilization, kiln drying ete., in the Day- 
ton (Ohio) district. Prior to that he was on the 
Coast a number of years with creosoting companies 
and specializing in wood preservation. After leav- 
ing the aircraft bureau he spent some time with 
the Coe Manufacturing Co., Painesville, Ohio, whieh 
builds veneer making machinery. He is of the 
opinion that there is a great field for marketing 
Coast veneers in the middle West and East. He 
came west several months ago to study the situation 
and found that the veneer plants on the Coast have 
not sufficient capacity to take care of the home 
demand and have anything left for the eastern 
trade. He hopes that as his concern’s operations 
= _ will be able later to cater to the eastern 
market. 








The Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 





No. Mills Association Production Shipmente 
148 Southern Pine....73,054,000 66,973,000 
33 Western Pine....17,565,000 25,479,000 
9 California White and : 

Sugar Pine....... 2,124,000 4,114,000 

48 North Carolina 
| SC Cree 9,475,000 8,790,000 
1S Redwood .....00: 6,953,000 9,627,000 


Week Ended Feb. 14——— 





From 7 to Feb. 14 


Orders Production hipments Orders 
65,177,000 471,911,000 486,603,000 447,584,000 
26,775,000 93,450,000 143,280,000 123,582,000 

1,617,000 22,480,000 46,497,000 26,461,000 
7,602,000 50,616,000 51,302,000 47,052,000 
7,435,000 39,844,000 49,834,000 39,490,000 
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STABILIZE LUMBER PRICES ON JANUARY BASIS 





SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 24, 1920. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., for the 
mills it represents in Washington, Idaho 
and Minnesota, announces that for the 
time being and at least until June 1 these 
mills will make no advance in prices over 
the scale in effect early in January, not- 
withstanding the fact that this scale is 
$5 to $25 a thousand lower than prices 
now prevailing. Also these mills will con- 
tinue to market their output to the retail 
trade and industrial consumers and not 
thru brokers or wholesalers, and as a part 
of this program care will be taken to widely 
distribute their lumber among retailers and 
industries, eliminating speculative buyers 
as far as possible and giving preference to 
the needs of their customers. 

L. 8. CASE. 











[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SpPoKANE, WASH., Feb. 24.—A reduction of 10 to 
30 percent in prices of all Weyerhaeuser lumber 
products of the country was announced today. The 
reduction is guaranteed until June J, and will be 
participated in by the eleven great subsidiary com- 
panies of the Weyerhaeuser interests. The an- 
nouncement of this reduction was made publie to- 
day thru L. 8. Case, general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., of Spokane, general head- 
quarters of the Weyerhaeuser interests. 

To stabilize the lumber industry, to stimulate 
building of homes, and to take the initial step to- 
ward the bearing down of the high cost of living, 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co, has ‘‘taken the bull 
by the horns’’ and will do all in its power to bring 
about ‘‘a revision of conditions which have been 
abnormal for many months,’’ Manager Case an- 
nounces. Said Mr. Case: 


| worked for many years to raise the price of 
lumber, and now we feel that the advance has gone 
too far. Speculation in lumber is the reason for this 
and we can reduce the prices and still make a rea- 
sonable profit. 

For many months the lumber market has been in 
a most unsettled condition. The demand for lum- 
ber is abnormal and greatly exceeds the available 
supply; the car shortage and other transportation 
difficulties have restricted deliveries and price ad- 
vances have been frequent and irregular. Lumber 
prices, already at a high level, have substantially 
advanced since the beginning of the present year, 
and further advances seem probable. 

The situation is due largely to the fact that un- 
certainty as to deliveries, owing to car and trans- 
portation conditions, coupled with the present ab- 
normal demand for lumber, has led buyers to bid 
against each other with lumber available for early 
delivery commanding a high premium. 

This has resulted in what is termed an “auction 
market,” which is always irregular and uncertain 
and most demoralizing to buyers and consumers 
with its constant threat of price advances not to be 
measured or foreseen. 

The Interests comprising the so called Weyer- 
haeuser group have come to recognize that this con- 
dition of the lumber market is injurious to the pub- 
lic and to industry generally; that the uncertainty, 
even more than the price level, is demoralizing and 
results in enhanced cost of building and discourages 
construction, and that unless something is done to 
check the present tendency toward further and fre- 
quent and irregular advances which have no rela- 
tion to costs of production, the situation will be- 
come still more deplorable. 

They feel that the level of lumber prices reached 
early in January is sufficiently high to compensate 
the Industry; that further advances will be unduly 
burdensome to the public and are not warranted by 
existing, conditions, and that the time has come to 
call a halt. Lumber is selling freely today at prices 
ranging from $5 to $25 a thousand above the early 
January prices. 

They realize that the combined output of their 
mills is not great enough to have a decisive influence 
on the market, but, feeling that someone must take 
the first step, they have committed themselves to a 
policy which, if adopted by the lumber industry 
generally, will largely ameliorate the situation. 

This group of mills, therefore, announces that for 
the time being, and at least until June 1, which 
covers the whole period of spring buying, they will 
make no advances in prices over the scale in effect 
early in January, notwithstanding this scale is from 
$5 to $25 a thousand lower than the scale of prices 
now prevailing, and even those prices are being fur- 
ther advanced. 

Their mills will continue to run at full capacity, 
and their entire output, as well as stocks on hand, 
will be subject to sale at the January prices, as 
freely as conditions of transportation and service 
permit. 

These mills customarily dispose of their output to 
the retail trade and industrial consumers, and not 
thru brokers or wholesalers, and as a part of their 
present program care will be taken to distribute 


lumber equitably among retailers and industrial 
consumers; eliminating speculative buyers as far 
as possible and having due regard to the needs of 
their customers. 


WOULD STABILIZE MARKET PRICES 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb 24.—Elbert L. Car- 
penter, president of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., Crooks- 
ton Lumber Co., Nichols-Chisholm Lumber Co. and 
Robert G. Chisholm Lumber Co. (Ltd.) today an- 
nounced a continuance of their policy of price 
stabilization in a letter to the trade, as follows: 


‘‘TIn our market letter of July 19, 1919, we made 
the following statements: 

The course of the lumber markets during the last six 
weeks has been marked by a demand for certain kinds 
and grades of lumber far in excess of the ability of 
lumber manufacturers to supply promptly from stocks 
of lumber now on hand. This demand, in the main, 
has been a legitimate one so far as industrial needs 
and needs for building construction are concerned, 
but it has been augmented to a considerable extent by 
a speculative demand from certain merchants who, 
fearing a shortage later in the season, have sought to 
provide for future needs ahead of the actual consump- 
tion of the lumber. This has resulted in sharp price 
advances in certain items and a panicky feeling on the 
part of many lumber buyers which has led them to bid 
up values of certain items of lumber in a manner which 
can only be described as hysterical. We feel that the 
present prices for most items of common lumber, as per 
list of July 17, are entirely justified by existing costs 
of production and distribution and are in line with 
other commodity values, but that there are not now 
and are not likely to be in the future any good reasons 
for further advances in the price of lumber. We be- 
lieve, too, that the best interests of all branches of the 
industry will be better served by a more stable price 
situation. 

For these reasons we deem it only fair to state to 
our customers that our companies will not, during the 
next ninety days, make any further price advances on 
the product of any of our mills. 


‘‘The prices made effective at that time were 
continued, not only until Oct. 1, but until Dee. 31, 
1919. 

‘‘Sinee July 17, 1919, there has been some in- 


crease in the cost of manufacturing and distribut- 
ing lumber. The increase in cost, however, has 
borne no relation whatever to the price changes 
which have taken place in the meantime. Still 
feeling, as we stated in our letter of July 19, 1919, 
‘‘that the best interests of all branches of the in- 
dustry will be better served by a more stable price 
situation,’’ we beg to advise you that our prices 
which have been in effect since Jan. 15, and which 
prices are today anywhere from $5 to $25 a thou- 
sand less than the general market prices of this 
date, will not be increased by us on any item at 
any time between now and July 1 next. We have 
price lists in course of preparation on this basis 
and they will be sent to you just as soon as we can 
get them from the hands of the printer. In the 
meantime, any business which we can take care of 
and accept will be filled on this basis. 

‘“We regard the present price on lath as detri- 
mental to the best interests of all branches of the 
trade and as not defensible, either on the basis of 
production and distribution cost or on the basis 
of fair market value. Just as soon as our mills 
are in operation, which will be about April 1, and 
we have any quantity of lath for distribution to the 
trade, we expect to make a radical reduction in 
the price of lath and to distribute all we make in 
mixed cars, with other lumber, to our regular cus- 
tomers. 

‘‘The causes which are chiefly responsible for 
the present abnormal conditions in the lumber 
market are: First, underproduction; second, un- 
wise taxation. 

‘«That the operation of the excess profits tax is 
largely responsible for the underproduction is com- 
ing to be well understood, and on this fact rests 
our hope for wiser taxing legislation before the 
year is out. The most effective answer to present 
conditions is, of course, greater production. We 
are glad to state that at the present time the out- 
look is for 100 percent production at our mills the 
coming season, and we are hoping and expecting 
to receive the loyal codperation of our employees in 
carrying out such a program. 








LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR LUMBERMEN 


Costs Push Up Fir Log Prices 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 25.—It is reported here 
that on March 1 fir log prices will advance to $18, 
$27 and $36 a thousand feet in lieu of present prices 
of $17, $23 and $28. The increased cost of pro- 
duction is said to be the reason for the advance. 
Millmen point to this as precluding any reduction 
in lumber prices at this time. Loggers say that the 
supply of logs is the smallest ever known at this 
time of the year and the demand the greatest, hence 
they regard the advance as_entirely logical, it re- 
maining for someone with logs to sell to ask an in- 
creased price. 


ae 


Wealthy Timber Owner Dies 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 26.—George W. Pen- 
nell, said to have been worth $5,000,000, died at his 
home at Atchison, Kan., last night following a long 
illness caused by a throat affection. He was eighty 
years old. Mr. Pennell was born and reared in 
New York, coming west at an early age and locat- 
ing at Hannibal, Mo., where he worked in a saw- 
mill, In 1872 he went to Atchison as manager for 
the Hixon Lumber Co., which at that time had a 
string of lumber yards in Kansas, Missouri and 
Iowa. In the early 90’s he formed a partnership 
with William Carlisle and together they made a 
fortune in timber lands in Arkansas, Texas and 
Washington. 








National Hardwood Presidency 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BuFrFa_o, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The greatest interest 
and enthusiasm prevailed at a meeting today of 
Buffalo hardwood lumbermen, at which all present 
endorsed Horace F. Taylor, of Buffalo, for the 
next president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. Communications from other leading 
hardwood centers indicate that he is their first 
choice and that similar action will be taken by them 
at an early date. 





Secures Woman Home Building Adviser 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Nites, Micu., Feb. 25.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Niles, assisted by lumbermen and others 
who realize the vital need of homes, is waging an 
active campaign to help provide more houses, and 
also to make these houses as serviceable and prac- 
tical as possible. To further the campaign the 
Chamber of Commerce has secured the services of 


Miss Agnes M. Olson, of Chicago, to act as a home 
building consultant for those wishing to build. 

M. 8. Rudisill, manager of the Niles Lumber Co., 
read the articles in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
written by Miss Olson and also heard her address 
the Michigan retailers at the annual convention in 
Detroit of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and he was so impressed with the 
value of her ideas that he took up with the Niles 
Chamber of Commerce the matter of obtaining her 
assistance in the home building drive, and her 
services were secured. 

It is the desire of those having the home building 
drive in charge that the houses to be erected shall 
not only be well built, attractive and practical, but 
that the arrangement shall be such that systematic 
housekeeping may be done. It will be Miss Olson’s 
task to help bring about the last named result. She 
will consult with the women and advise them how 
the homes can be built so that work will be reduced, 
and the health and happiness of the family in- 
creased. By thus assisting in the selection, plan- 
ning, furnishing and finishing of homes the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and those backing it believe that 
the community will be served as well as the in- 
dividual prospective home builder. 


Reconsignment Charge to Be Continued 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuIneTon, D. C., Feb. 26.—Max Thelen, di- 
rector of public service, has advised Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and other interested parties 
that the Railroad Administration has issued a 
freight rate authority continuing in effect until 
June 1 the $10 storage charge on carload shipments 
of lumber held for reconsignment longer than forty- 
sight hours. After June 1 it will be optional with 
the railroads whether they will keep this daily 
penalty charge in effect, unless the matter is finally 
passed upon and disposed of meanwhile by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


~Nw e 


Railroads Will Make Direct Purchases 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—Lumbermen will 
deal directly with the individual railroads after 
they are returned to private control. In fact, for 
some time individual railroads have been making 
direct purchases. For the most part the roads feel 
that they can handle their purchases to better ad- 
vantage in this way than thru a central agency. 

A reduced organization of the central purchasing 
committee, Railroad Administration, will be main- 
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tained here for several months, winding up matters, 
but this will not affect future purchases by the in- 
dividual railroads. 


Continues Car Service Section 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—The car service 
section of the Railroad Administration will con- 
tinue in the form of a commission on car service, 
with Warren G. Kendall as chairman. Mr. Kendall 
is manager of the car service section. A. G. Gut- 
heim will be commissioner at large; W. J. McGarry 
will represent the central eastern section of the 
country; and W. L. Barnes, the western territory. 
A fifth member of the commission will be appointed. 
This commission will codperate closely with the 


car service section of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The present organization is temporary, 
but the plan is to work out a permanent organiza- 
tion within sixty days. The car service commission 
will have plenary power under the executive com- 
mittee of the American Railway Association in 
most matters affecting car distribution. The east- 
ern railroad car pool under Manager Moynihan at 
Pittsburgh and the western car pool under Manager 
Forsyth at Chicago will be continued. 


Will Not Cut Gulf Export Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26.—The Railroad Ad- 
ministration, which will officially pass out of exist- 
ence at midnight on Sunday night, will not with- 








draw its order canceling export rates on lumber 
and other products from the Southeast to Gulf 
ports. Max Thelen, director of public service, and 
Edward Chambers, director of traffic, make this 
announcement in a formal communication to Frank 
Carnahan, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; A. G. T. Moore, traf- 
fic manager of the Southern Pine Association, and 
other parties to the conference of Jan. 28. ‘‘It 
is the opinion of the two divisions,’’ the letter says, 
‘*that no substantial injury will be done to any in- 
terest involved and that no conditions exist of 
which we have knowledge, which justify a lower 
rate on shipments of lumber from points in the 
Southeast to Gulf ports when for export, than con- 
temporaneously applies on like shipments of lumber 
when for domestic consumption. ’’ 





Northwestern Lumbermen Take Up Prices and 
Market Stabilization with Southern Piners 


At many of the retail lumber conventions held 
this year a fruitful subject of discussion, both in 
and out of the convention halls, has been the 
rapidly advancing prices of lumber and the diffi- 
culty experienced by many dealers in securing 
satisfactory deliveries, or even securing the definite 
acceptance of their orders. There has been an 
often expressed feeling that the great need of the 
industry is price stabilization. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been supplied with copies of let- 
ters that have passed between the secretary of one 
of the largest associations of retail lumber deal- 
ers and the secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association in which these matters are discussed 
frankly and it is glad to devote the space necessary 
for publication of these letters in full in order that 
dealers all over the country may become familiar 
= the situation as thus disclosed. These letters 

ollow: 


NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
JAN. 27, 1920. 
J. E. RHovEs, Secretary, 
Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

My DEAR Mr. RHODES: At our convention last week, 
which by the way was more liberally attended than 
ever in the past, it was very evident that the rank 
and file lumber dealer has serious misgivings as to 
this year’s retail business on account of the high 
lumber market. Even so he would not be so badly 
off if there were stability in prices for a definite 
period ahead. 


Dealers Urge Resolution Against Prices 

We were besieged by letters and telegrams from 
other parts of the country urging that we pass a 
strong resolution during our convention on this very 
matter. Our resolutions committee, composed of 
four very competent dealers, went to work unin- 
structed and drew up a very strong resolution with 
reference to the high wholesale lumber market, but 
fortunately we were able to dissuade the committee 
from reporting this particular resolution to the con- 
vention assemblage. Our stand was that such a 
resolution would be capitalized by the radical news- 
paper press as a confession of profiteering on the 
part of the lumber industry as a whole. It was 
our thought that this matter could probably be dealt 
with quite as effectively by writing you this letter. 


Do Not Put Blame on the Manufacturer 


We realize that the lumber manufacturer carried 
on his business without adequate returns for a long 
time and has only within the last year perhaps come 
into his own. We realize also that we are in no 
position to berate the lumber manufacturer on ac- 
count of present prices, since we have no positive 
knowledge as to his overhead costs any more than 
he has of those of the retailer. We particularly ap- 
preciate that the manufacturer has not been directly 
or alone responsible for the catapulting of the lum- 
ber market, but that such development in market 
price is due to demand exceeding supply and due in 
a very large measure also to the speculator in lum- 
ber products. 


Ask That Car Speculator Be Eliminated 


We are very much in earnest in suggesting two 
things for the consideration and action of your indi- 
vidual members. In the first place, every mill ship- 
per should assure himself, we think you will agree, 
that the lumber he is selling is going direct to the 
city or town in which it will be used and that it 
will not first pass thru the hands of one or several 
speculators. This is a point that we believe you 
will be glad to take up immediately with each of the 
mills composing your organization, and think this 
should be done. 


Stabilized Price Essential to Good Business 


In the second place, we know that every dealer 
in the four States in which we operate, and perhaps 
every dealer in the whole country, considers a 


stable lumber price for a reasonable period ahead 
absolutely essential to anything like good business 
in 1920. We understand that some individual mill 


concerns, some of them in your organization, are 
about to guarantee there shall be no further in- 
crease in price between now and July 1. Such ac- 
tion is just simply a fair proposition on the part 
of the manufacturer toward the dealer and thru 
him to the consumer, especially since the manu- 
facturer from a standpoint of monetary returns can 
probably well afford to take such action. When we 
have come to July 1 an advance in wholesale price 
could be instituted, if such were imperative, based 
on the cost of manufacture, but for the five months 
between now and July 1 the lumber manufacturer 
could, we believe you will agree, very reasonably 
guarantee wholesale lumber prices not exceeding 
the present market. 

We consider these two matters as just above out- 
lined absolutely basic for good business in 1920 and 
believe that your individual members at your 
urgence will be glad to take care properly of a seri- 
ous situation whose solution lies quite entirely in 
their hands alone. 

The writer and the members of our board of di- 
rectors will be much interested in receiving your 
early reply to this communication. 

Very cordially yours, 
NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


ADOLPH PFUND, Secretary. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 


New Orleans, La. 
Fes. 6, 1920. 
ADOLPH PFUND, Secretary, 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

DEAR Mr. Prunp: I have read your letter of Jan. 
27 with much interest, and am well aware of the 
misgivings of the average retail lumber dealer be- 
cause of the advances which have been made in 
lumber prices during the last six months. 

Reply to your letter has been delayed by the fact 
that during the last two weeks a large number of 
retail lumber dealers from various sections have 
called upon us, having come south chiefly for the 
purpose of ascertaining the probabilities of secur- 
ing stocks and the reasons for prevailing prices. 


Pine Association Does Not Suggest Prices 


I wish to emphasize that the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, as you probably know, has no connection 
in any way with the prices which its subscribers 
shall ask for their product. We have never issued 
a price list, nor have we ever suggested to our 
subscribers or other manufacturers or wholesalers 
prices which they should ask for their stocks. 

I wish a delegation of your association might 
come down here at this time for the purpose of 
making a personal visit to the mills. You could 
secure from the mills themselves authentic infor- 
mation which would show you the reasons for the 
decreased production, as well as observe the extent 
of the demand being made upon the mills for 
stocks. If it should be impossible for a committee 
of your members to make this trip at this time, 
may I not suggest that you come yourself, in which 
event I will be glad to assist you in securing all of 
the information you desire? 


Effects of Credit Inflation and War Demands 

You are familiar with the general economic con- 
ditions which affect the prices of all commodities. 
The war is, of course, responsible for this condi- 
tion, resulting as it has in a worldwide shrinkage of 
money. The public frequently loses sight of the 
fact that our American dollar is worth only half as 
much as it was in 1914, and that we are likely to 
be obliged to do business on the basis of a 50-cent 
dollar for some time to come. 

The Government made a very heavy call upon 
the southern mills for war needs, when in eighteen 
months 3,500,000,000 feet of stock was shipped, ab- 
sorbing practically all lumber available for ship- 
ment. After the needs of the Government for the 
building of cantonments and ship construction were 
largely met, lumber production was discouraged and 
private building activities, which were at first cur- 
tailed, were later practically prohibited. 

Stocks on hand reported by 176 mills Jan. 1, 1918, 
were 1,218,148,251 feet. On Jan. 1, 1919, the same 
firms reported 27.14 percent less stocks, or a shrink- 





age of 332,668,716 feet. The production of southern 
pine during 1919, as reported by our subscribers, 
was but 79 percent of normal. This reduction of out- 
put is the result of a combination of causes. Dur- 
ing the war labor was withdrawn to more essential 
industries. It is estimated that at least two hun- 
dred thousand negroes went out of the southern 
States, attracted largely to the North and East by 
the high wages paid by munition plants, and only a 
few of these have returned to this section. 
Severe Labor Shortage Curtails Production 


The South is still suffering from extreme labor 
shortage. It caused nearly 20 percent of the cotton 
crop to go unpicked during the fall. The employees 
of the subscribers to this association are about 67 
per cent colored, including men working in both 
the mills and woods. There is at present a labor 
shortage of about 20 percent, but a still greater 
factor causing reduced production is labor’s in- 
efficiency. 

In July, 1914, the month previous to the beginning 
of the world war, it required 23.3 man hours to pro- 
duce one thousand feet of lumber, whereas in July, 
1919, the production of one thousand feet of lumber 
required 37.5 man hours. The labor cost increased 
from $6.01 a thousand feet to $13.50, or 125 percent. 
The increased labor cost on Jan. 1, 1920, was even 
more. In July, 1914, our mills reported it necessary 
to keep on the payrolls 134 men in order to main- 
tain a full crew of 100 working each day; whereas 
in July, 1919, the mills reported it necessary to 
keep on the payrolls 153 men in order to secure a 
continuous crew of 100. 

During eleven months of 1919, not including De- 
cember, 135 subscribers reported a total loss of run- 
ning time aggregating 80,213 hours, or approximately 
sixty working days—two months—per plant. In ad- 
dition, there were a number of mills not operating 
at all, due to strikes and breakdowns. Figuring at 
the normal production, this lost time represented a 
decrease in the production of 580,299,000 feet. The 
chief cause was lack of logs, which caused a loss on 
the part of the 135 mills reporting of 41,878 hours, 
or 31 working days during the eleven months. 

Rainfall Is 50 Percent Above Normal 

The inability to keep the mills stocked with logs 
was due, in addition to the inefficiency and indiffer- 
ence of labor, to the unprecedented rainfall in the 
Gulf region. Lake Charles, La., which is the center 
of one of the largest lumber producing sections, re- 
ported an excess rainfall for the first ten months 
of 1919 of 24 inches, which is 50 percent above nor- 
mal. The average rainfall of New Orleans is around 
50 inches, whereas during last year it exceeded 100 
inches. This heavy precipitation caused numerous 
floods and washouts and rendered logging imposssi- 
ble much of the time. 

Stocks Greatly Depleted; Orders Pile Up 

The shortage of stock in shipping condition at the 
average mill is very clearly indicated by the monthly 
stock sheets issued by this association, from the 
last of which is taken the following data: 

On Dec. 31 the stocks of No. 1 common reported 
by 109 mills, whose stock sheets were included in 
our summary, amounted to 41,429,000 feet, while the 
unfilled orders for this item amounted to 23,488,000 
feet; B&better, rough, totaled 21,326,000 feet, un- 
filled orders 19,391,000 feet; flat grain flooring, 15,- 
407,000 feet, unfilled orders 20,155,000 feet; edge 
grain flooring, 3,434,000 feet, unfilled orders 6,379,- 
000 feet. 

Unfilled orders reported by the average of 146 mills 
reporting to us weekly amount to more than five 
hundred million feet, or approximately 3,500,000 feet 
per mill. 

During the months of July, August, September 
and October last our subscribers were furnished 
approximately 60 percent of their actual require- 
ments of cars. During November and December 
they were able to secure about 75 percent of their 
requirements. Since Jan. 1 there has been a large 
movement of coal cars to the North, so that sub- 
scribers now report receiving about one-half their 
actual requirements. 


Country is Four Years Behind on Building 


You are, of course, familiar with the extreme 
housing shortage which developed thruout the en- 
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EMPLOYEES EXPRESS APPRECIATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 21.—In the Seattle offices 
of J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, is an unusually attractive feature in 
the form of a card, reading as follows: 





We, the employees of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, take this means of extending 
our thanks and appreciation for the kindness 
shown us this Christmas time, 1919. We also 
wish this company the greatest prosperity 
and success for the coming year. 

SIGNED BY THE EMPLOYEES 
Thru Their Shop Committeemen. 











The card has a color initial, carries a deep, illu- 
minated border, and is handsomely framed. As an 
expression of the good will of the Bloedel Donovan 
employees, it stands out in remarkable contrast 
with conditions prevailing last July, when the strike 
of the Timberworkers’ Union was in full swing 
and centered particularly on the Bloedel Donovan 
plant at Bellingham. The card tells its own story. 
The malcontents have been eliminated. Good men 
willing to work remain on the payroll of the great 
lumber company. The radical element is gone— 
and it is not coming back. 


PRODUCTION OF REDWOOD TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25.—‘‘In the redwood dis- 
trict of California, in the counties of Mendocino 
and Humbolt in particular, which covers the sec- 
tion from San Francisco north to Eureka, the tie 
business, as to production, is at a standstill, prin- 
cipally due to the fact that operators are waiting 
for the return of the railroads to private owner- 
ship,’’ according to an article in the Tie Producer, 
the organ of the National Association of Railroad 
Tie Producers. The article continues: 





The Foresters’ week is the first experiment of 
the kind in the forestry field, and will be on the 
general lines of the great farmers’ weeks which 
agricultural colleges hold. Each day will be fea- 
tured by special discussions, one day, for instance, 
being assigned to the municipal forest, another to 
the paper industry, and another to miscellaneous 
utilization. 


MAKES WORLD’S LARGEST CIRCULAR SAWS 


Are of Spiral Inserted Tooth Type — Pacific 
Coast Shingle Manufacturer Gets Them 





Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), of Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently made what are believed to be the two 
largest circular saws ever manufactured. They are 
of the spiral inserted tooth type, as shown by the 
accompanying illustration, and are to be used by a 
shingle manufacturer on the Pacific coast. Each 
saw measures 108 inches (9 feet) in diameter and 
in the rim are inserted 190 teeth. One may gain 
some idea of so tremendous a saw by comparing it 
with a 54-inch saw, which is a large saw. The 54- 
inch saw requires for its making an ingot of steel 
weighing approximately 180 pounds and its weight 
when finished is about 125 pounds. The 108-inch 
saw started out as an ingot weighing 1,140 pounds, 
and after reheating, rolling and trimming, the re- 
maining weight was about 795 pounds. In size, a 
54-inch saw is apparently just half of the 108-inch 
one, but actually the 108-inch is four times the 
size of the former, as a measurement of square 
inches of surface will show. 

The equipment of Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.) 
is of the very latest and the manufacturing facil- 
ities of the company have never yet proved’ wanting. 
Indeed, so good are the manufacturing facilities 





THESE DISSTON SAWS, NINE FEET IN DIAMETER, WILL BE USED IN SHINGLE MANUFACTURING 


Stocks on hand in the woods are very small. All 
activity is devoted to other split products which re- 
turn better per thousand feet prices than the timber 
cut into ties. 

There have been negotiations with some of the 
smaller roads for the sale of cross ties, but these 
roads seem unwilling to pay more than the present 
Government price of $22 a thousand feet board meas- 
ure f. 0. b. Humbolt. It is the impression of producers 
that the roads will find it impossible to buy ties at any- 
thing like that figure, particularly after March 1. 

One sale was made last week of 10,000 ties at $25 a 
thousand, board feet measure, f. o. b. Humbolt. Most 
of the operators feel that ties should bring about 
$30 f. o. b. a thousand feet board measure, in view of 
the fact that the same timber cut into other split 
products is bringing from $30 to $96 a thousand board 
feet measure. 


LUMBERMEN INVITED FOR FORESTERS’ WEEK 


SyracusE, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Did you ever hear of 
a Foresters’ week at a college? This is the latest 
stunt proposed by the New York State College of 
Forestry, for April 12 to 17 has been selected for 
a week of forest education for the people of 
New York State, and will be made national in char- 
acter by the holding on Wednesday, April 14, prob- 
ably, of Lumbermen’s Day, in which all of the 
lumber associations will be asked to participate. 
The Southern Pine Association will have a sales- 
men’s conference at Syracuse on that day, it is 
probable, and some of the headquarters men may 
come north to attend. The invitation is being 
sent to other associations, including the Wisconsin 
hemlock men, the west Coast producers, the cypress 
association and all the other similar big groups of 
lumbermen. 

The idea of a lumbermen’s day is that the lum- 
berman as a rule does not know the manner in which 
a forester studies the lumber problem, and that a 
lumber salesman may gain by knowing more about 
forestry. 





that in making these two saws standard machinery 
was used and all that was needed to supplement 
the standard machinery was extra man power as 
‘tholders up’’ during the smithing process. Lum- 
bermen will readily appreciate how difficult a task 
it was to fashion such great saws, exactly straight 
and true as they must be. The company has had 
long experience in making large circular saws. In 
1876 it made one 100 inches in diameter for exhi- 
bition purposes and some years later made another 
100 inches in diameter. When the 108-inch saw is 
traveling at full speed the teeth are traveling at 
about 130 miles an hour, truly marvelous speed at 
which to operate a saw. 





ALABAMA PROPERTIES CHANGE OWNERSHIP 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., Feb. 24.—L. L. Shertzer, presi- 
dent of the Chickasaw Lumber Co., has completed 
negotiations by which his company and the Rome 
Furniture Co., of Rome, Ga., have taken over the 
properties of the Commercial Hardwood Co., of 
Shortleaf, Ala. The purchase consists of twenty- 
four acres of land, sawmill, derrick and all equip- 
ments, power boat, derrick boat and two barges, 
and all the timber holdings of the company. There 
is enough timber, it is said, to run the mill for at 
least five years. The officers of the new company 
are as follows: F. L. Forster, president; L. L. 
Shertzer, vice president; E. S. Oviatte, treasurer; 
Benjamin C. Yancey, secretary; W. S. Crandall, 
general manager. Mr. Crandall will move to Short- 
leaf from Meridian. He was formerly manager of 
the hardwood mill of the Mississippi Lumber Co., 
at Crandall, Miss. The new company will continue 
to operate the mill at Shortleaf as a separate cor- 
poration under the old name of Commercial Hard- 
wood Co. 





’ WHOLESALERS ADVISE INTERINSURANCE 


New York, Feb. 23.—The executive committee 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, in a communication signed by President 
Horace F. Taylor and Secretary E. F. Perry, calls 
the attention of the association’s members to the 
facilities afforded by the newly established Inter- 
Insurance Exchange of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, and recommends that they 
take advantage of it. The bulletin says that the 
inter-insurance plan offers a desirable combina- 
tion of sound indemnity and low cost, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Inter-insurance provides fire insurance at cost; it 
distributes the cost more equitably than does any other 
form of insurance; the excess of premiums paid over 
actual cost reverts to the individual who has paid it, 
therefore it is the most economical; being insurance 
at cost it provides strong competition, and is a con- 
stant restraint against undue increase of rates; the 
liability of the insurer is a several and not a joint 
liability. 

The executive committee’s communication con- 
tinues: 

The facilities of the new Inter-Insurance Exchange 
established by the National retailers is available to 
you by direct application to the Detroit office of the 
retailers’ association, or our office at 66 Broadway 
will gladly offer such information or assistance as it 
can. Our members who desire to take advantage of this 
should of course apply the same tests to the matter 
of cost and character of indemnity as they would 
apply to any other insurance offered them. Your execu- 
tive committee feels that it is beyond the province 
of our association to determine these factors for the 
individual insurer, but cordially recommends the con- 
sideration of this new facility by all members who 
are interested. 


FOREST AIRPLANE PATROL WORK TO START 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 21.—With the arrival of 
Maj. Albert D. Smith in Seattle Friday by airplane 
from Los Angeles the first step has been taken 
looking to forest patrol by the United States Air 
Service. Shortly after his arrival here yesterday, 
Maj. Smith said: 

The aerial forest patrol will start late in April or 
early in May. Four patrols will operate out of Camp 
Lewis, each comprising three two-seated de Haviland 
planes manned by an operator and observer. One 
patrol will leave Camp Lewis each day, flying to a 
distance of 300 to 400 miles and return. he patrol 
will cover forest areas in all sections of western 
Washington. One patrol will fly along the western 
sections of the State as far as Portland, Ore., and 
will return to Camp Lewis via Mount Rainier; an- 
other will fly south from Camp Lewis as far as The 
Dalles, Ore., and will return via the central section 
of this State; and the other patrols will cover the 
northern section of the State, flying over Seattle and 
Port Townsend. Each plane will be equipped with 
wireless apparatus and will be in constant communi- 
cation with lookout stations on Government forest 
reserves. 

Maj. Smith will remain in this city until Tues- 
day, investigating the aerial forest patrol. He will 
return to March Field, near Los Angeles, Cal., by 
airplane. Last October Maj. Smith drew up recom- 
mendations for aerial forest patrol on the Pacific 
coast. 


THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX COMES HIGH 


Does it pay to grow timber? Various lumber- 
men have said from time to time, in answer to 
this question, that under ordinary conditions it 
does not pay to grow timber, at least under pres- 
ent conditions it does not pay the man who 
grows it. A Chicago lumberman, however, is 
beginning to have a different opinion, in 
proof of which he has cited to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an incident which certainly ought 
to show a profit on a tract of second growth oak. 

The tract of oak in question is located in 
Michigan and contains forty acres. The clerk 
and register of deeds in the county in which the 
tract is located wrote to the Chicago lumbermaa 
in part as follows: ‘‘Upon reference to the tax 
record I find that the land is assessed at $150, 
which is supposed to be the true cash value.’’ 
The Chicago lumberman in question thought that 
he had found a real bargain and pursued it a lit- 
tle further, but found that the land had been 
sold for $720. It still looked like a rather good 
buy to him, so that he inquired of the new owner 
regarding the property and whether it was for 
sale and learned that the oak in question is 
second growth and averages about fifteen inches 
in diameter, is tall, straight and of uniform size 
and covers the entire forty acres evenly. The 
land is level and the logs may be easily trans- 
ported to the railroad with a truck. The new 
owner, however, put a price of only $8,000 on 
this tract. Consequently the Chicago lumberman 
has decided that it does pay to reforest land, 
particularly with oak. 

BBB BLD DDD ID ID I 

According to a report from Missoula, the tim- 
ber cut in the pational forests of Montana and 
northern Idaho for the first six months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year amounts to 62,806,000 feet, approxi- 
mately the same as reported for the same period 
last year. 
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Plan “Build Your Own Home” Show 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—Wood construction 
for residence purposes promises to receive quite an 
impetus thru the ‘‘Build Your Own Home’’ Ex- 
position, which opens at Music Hall on Saturday, 

. March 6, to continue for one week. While several 

local concerns which have promised to exhibit are 
not yet officially enrolled on the list of par- 
ticipants in the show, there are already a sufficient 
number of concerns with space allotted to make 
certain a decidedly comprehensive and convincing 
demonstration of the utility and desirability of 
wood for home building purposes. 


After a careful investigation of the exposition 
project, the Cincinnati division of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers unanimously 
endorsed the enterprise, then proceeded to arrange 
with the Southern Pine Association and the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association to secure 
their splendid assembled displays for the show. 
These exhibits will arrive during the next few 
days and promise to be among the most attractive 
and convincing displays at the exposition. It is 
also promised that other national lumber associa- 
tions, including hardwood manufacturers, will ar- 
range for exhibits during the next few days. 

An interesting lumber exhibit will be that of a 
«‘knock-down’’ garage, made by the Norwood Sash 
& Door Co. This display will occupy approximately 
four hundred square feet of space, and will be 
placed amid most attractive surroundings, Man- 
ager Downs, of the company, having issued orders 
that the exhibit shall be one of the show spots of 


In the same issue there also appeared large ad- 
vertisements of the Swan Creek Lumber & Supply 
Co., the Toledo Lumber & Millwork Co., the D. J. 
Peterson Lumber Co., the Western Manufacturing 
Co. (lumber dealer) and numerous real estate con- 
cerns and others interested in advancing the cause 
of home building. 





“Own Your Home” Poster Competition 


New York, Feb. 23.—Announcement is made 
that a prize of $1,000 will be awarded for the best 
pictorial idea suitable for use as a poster design 
for advertising the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ theme. 
The competition is open to any person, in any part 
of the country. 


According to the official announcement: 


The idea must be submitted in a pictorial form, but 
the prize will be awarded regardless of the artistic 
presentation. In other words, the contestant will be 
judged by his idea alone, altho that idea must be 
pictorially expressed. Drawings may be in color, black 
and white, or in any medium that the contestant may 
eare to use. The size of the drawings must be in the 
proportion of 2 inches wide by 3 inches high, and no 
drawing must be larger than 8 inches wide by 12 inches 
high. As it is impractical to return rejected designs 
they should be made in such form as to preclude the 
necessity of returning them. Any design that the 
contestant may wish returned must be accompanied 
by sufficient return postage. All rejected designs not 
accompanied by return postage will be destroyed after 
the competition is over. The slogan “Own Your Home” 
must appear on every design. Any additional text is 
left to the discretion of the contestant. Every design 


Offers Services Free to Housing Company 


BRADFORD, Pa., Feb. 23.—This city, in common 
with so many others in the United States, is short 
of homes. The Bradford Board of Commerce, 
after carefully considering the situation, assisted in 
forming the Bradford Housing Corporation, a cor- 
poration which is to have a fund of $300,000 to be 
used in building homes. The business men of the 
city are actively at work raising the money and 
over half of the sum has already been secured. 

The retail lumbermen of Bradford are right up 
in the forefront in aiding and assisting the Brad- 
ford Housing Corporation and recently three re- 
tail firms—H. C. Bemis, the A. Miller & Son Lum- 
ber Co. and the Tuna Manufacturing Co.—ad- 
dressed a letter to the Bradford Housing Corpora- 
tion in which these three companies agreed, in view 
of the great need for homes and because of a sin- 
cere desire to help build a bigger and better Brad- 
ford, that they would handle the business of the 
corporation without profit. The letter to the hous- 
ing corporation follows in part: 

‘*As dealers in the kind of supplies of which 
homes are built, we want to do our ‘bit’ in boost- 
ing the game, and propose to aid you in the fol- 
lowing manner: We offer our services to act as 
purchasing agents for all material and supplies 
needed in any operation undertaken by you requir- 
ing goods in carlot shipments, free of cost to you 
and without any commission to ourselves, the goods 
to be billed to us and the original invoices to be 
turned over to your treasurer, you to make settle- 
ment according to the terms of sale in each indi- 
vidual case. We further pledge ourselves to use 





American Lumberman Shed Plan Contest Extended 


The president of a prominent line-yard company writes the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN in part as follows: 


‘*At the smaller points the volume of business is not just what it 
should be under the present salary basis of managers, and this has 
caused some of us to study what to add as a side line to increase our 
volume to take care of the additional cost of operation, as well as to 
give us better returns on the investment. We have two points at 
which we contemplate making yard improvements and we thought 
that at these two points we would build store buildings large enough 
to add the side line discussed, if, after investigation, it was advisable 
to do so. Hence our inquiry as to the success and experience of other 
companies in handling the side line and then what is the proper size 
and style of building to erect.’’ 

This is a problem which many retail lumbermen are considering. 
Shed designs which were entirely acceptable a few years ago have to 
be modified or changed to suit the growth and increase in the retail 
lumber business. How should hardware be displayed? What is the 
best arrangement for a service room? Who should meet the customer 
and where should the meeting occur? What side lines are most suit- 
able for the retail lumber business? These are some of the questions 
which must be considered in modern shed design. Perhaps it would be 


better to say that they are problems which must be considered in 
erecting a building material store, for that is actually what a modern 
retail establishment is. 

In order to put before its readers some of the best and latest shed 
designs, especially well suited to the lumber business as it is con- 
ducted today, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers the following 
prizes for the two best shed and office designs: 


ee 
Second Prize .............$20 


Those who desire to enter this contest do not have to draw special 
plans, but may submit plans of sheds that have been erected. Theory 
is well enough, but theory tested by practical experience is the best, 
and that is why the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires designs which 
have been tried out. 

This competition is open to everybody. Because of the interest 
shown and the necessary time consumed in preparing drawings the 
contest has been extended and will now end on March 15. Get plans 
in as soon as possible. The judges are to be two retail lumbermen and 
a representative of the editorial department of the AMERICAN LUM- 








BERMAN. Send your plans in. 








the exposition. A section of a portable house also 
is promised in connection with the Norwood Sash 
& Door Co. exhibit. 

Sash, doors, blinds and artistie equipment will 
be contained in the exhibit of the Ward-Brook Sash 
& Door Co., which has secured a prominent loca- 
tion for its display. Other Cincinnati firms 
specializing in finished woodwork also have secured 
options on space and are expected to announce 
their exhibits within a few days. 

Arrangements have been made by the exposition 
ananagement for a series of moving pictures touch- 
ing on the tumber industry, these films being 
secured from the bureau of commercial economics, 
Washington. The pictures will be shown as part of 
an educational campaign which the Hamilton 
County League of Building Associations will con- 
duct at the exposition for the purpose of dem- 
-onstrating the feasibility of erecting a home with 
a small amount of ready eapital. 





Home Owning Actively Promoted 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 23.—That the business inter- 
ests of this eity are alert to the great need for more 
homes is emphasized by the aggressive newspaper 
publicity of concerns identified or allied with 
building. The Toledo News-Bee of Feb. 21 earried 
a full page advertisement of the Toledo Mortgage 
Co., a new million dollar corporation which began 
business at the opening of this year. It is very 
strongly officered and managed, a majority of the 
directors also being officially connected with several 
of the leading banks of the city. The company’s 
announced purposes are: To finance builders of 
homes; finance the man buying a home; finance the 
investor building large apartments for rent; finance 
owners of downtown real estate who wish to build 
or remodel; finance home owners who wish to mod- 
ernize their homes or convert them into duplexes; 
finance manufacturers who wish to enlarge their 
plants. It makes loans upon both first and second 
mortgages. 





must have the name and address of the contestant, but 
nothing else, written on the back thereof. 

All designs are to be addressed as follows: Own 
Your Home Poster Contest, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, and must be in the hands of the jury 
by March 15. The jury consists of Chairman 
Charles B. Falls, Society of Illustrators; Clifford 
D. Beal, president Art Students’ League; Ray 
Greenleaf, Society of Illustrators; J. Monroe Hew- 
lett, president Architectural League, and Frank 
Alvah Parsons, president School of Fine & Applied 
Arts. They will be assisted by an advisory council 
of ten persons connected with the Own Your Home 
Exposition, New York, including Arthur E. Lane, 
chairman of the lumber and wood products com- 
mittee; Alfred H. Wagg, chairman real estate and 
builders’ committee, and Frank F. Pellett, chair- 
man of the building material and equipment com- 
mittee. 





——~ 


Putting Business on a Cash Basis 

KALAMAZOO, MicH., Feb. 25.—The Corlett-Stone 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in this city and re- 
tail yards at a number of Michigan points, plans to 
put all of its yards on a practically cash basis for 
both coal and lumber this year. The company has 
recently put the lumber end of the business at 
Three Rivers, Mich., on practically a cash basis, 
but as yet it has not tried out the plan for a suffi- 
cient length of time to know definitely how the 
scheme will work out, tho so far a favorable re- 
sult is indicated. The coal end of the business at 
Three Rivers has been conducted on a cash basis 
for more than two years. Prior to putting the coal 
business on a cash basis the company gave a cash 
discount of 50 cents a ton where payment was made 
within ten days of date of delivery. This plan 
helped a good deal, but the company found that by 
making a cash price and adhering to it the trade 
was just as well pleased and the company was not 
obliged to carry a large number of accounts on its 
books, some of which eventually were lost. 


our best judgment in the making of purchases com- 
mitted to us and to conduct the business with the 
same fidelity as if it were our own.’’ 





Pay Up Week Gets Results 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Feb. 24.—The Scruggs- 
Guhleman Lumber Co., of this city, in January 
held its first ‘‘Pay Up Week,’’ at which time a 
strong effort was made to collect as many accounts 
as possible and to impress upon customers the rea- 
son why accounts should be settled promptly. Mem- 
bers of the firm modestly decline to claim credit 
for being the originators of the ‘‘Pay Up Week’’ 
idea, stating that it has been used, they believe, 
by other retail lumbermen. The experience of the 
company in this method of decreasing the amount 
of outstanding accounts, in the words of one of the 
members of the firm, follows: ‘‘We found that by 
advertising a ‘Pay Up Week’ in our local papers 
we gave our customers an idea that we would be 
after them for settlement, and in many cases we 
had people call us up and ask the amount of their 
accounts so they could pay up. 

‘*Where we went out collecting we found we 
received a better reception than ordinarily, for 
the people knew what we were there for. It seems 
to us that it was a paying proposition, for we got 
in a good many outstandings, as well as some old 
accounts. We ran the ads every other day during 
the ‘Pay Up Week,’ in each of the local papers, so 
that one ad appeared in each daily paper during 
the week. 

‘‘We are planning to have these ‘Pay Up 
Weeks’ once every quarter; that is, the first week 
in January, April, July and October, as we want 
to keep it before our friends so they will know we 
want to make clean settlements as often as possi- 
ble.’?” 





PropucTion depends on material, methods and 
men—especially safe men, says the National Safety 
Council. 
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A Conversation on Lumber Merchandising with a Kansas Retailer 


Who Has 


The Realm, like the classic legislator, wonders 
where it is at. That faithful band without whom 
we could not live, the stalwarts who follow the 
gyrations of this department from week to week, 
may have their own ideas of how the Realm is 
written. I can imagine a picture they may draw 
of the Realm’s inkslinger sitting down each publi- 
cation day in front of a carefully manicured type- 
writing machine, summoning a few choice ideas 
that have been incubating during the previous 
seven days and in an orderly and unhurried manner 
composing the stuff that is to make up the current 
Realm article. It is all very real to me. I can 
even hear the office boys tip-toeing past the closed 
door and smell the rosebud in the vase on the desk 
and see the young ideas rustling out of their newly 
pipped shells and flying airily in to take their 
places in the columns of the Realm. Alas, we wish 
we did it that way. We wish we did. 

It is hardly decent to bare the sccrets of the 
inkslinging trade, and if we did some of our read- 
ers would wonder what the heck we thought was 
funny about it or if we were the kind of a person 
who would brag of a black eye hung on us by a 
peeved constituent. So we content ourself with 
saying that this rectangle gets put together by 
fits and starts. Sometimes when we anticipate a 
period of tribulation such as a war or a conven- 
tion season we put on steam and cord up enough 
copy to hold the department for several weeks or 
even months in advance. During one tempestuous 
week we skinned and hung up five Realm articles 
and might have done more had we not had warning. 
Our better half told us our stuff was getting so 
poor and our disposition so mean that if we didn’t 
slack up and take a brace we might lose our job 
and our happy home all at one crack. 

The point to these confessions is that during the 
last few weeks the Realm’s mahout has been so pre- 
occupied with the conventions that he hasn’t had 
time to give the elephant proper attention. But 
now that we’ve ridden thru most of the conven- 
tion season without staking ourself we are giving 
some anxious thought to getting the dear old depart- 
ment fed up and groomed. The fact is we have 
drawn upon our slender reserve of copy until the 
office devil is r’aring around about empty copy 
bins. So while this smudgy Prince of Darkness 
chases me ’round and ’round the office inkstand 
in a misdirected effort to induce calm thoughtful- 
ness in my mail order, ready cut mind I ask once 
more, without pausing, where am I at? 

Well, we hope the Realm is always found on the 
sunny, human side of retailing, so without trying 
to remember what we said the last time we took our 
stenographer in hand, we’ll just go over to the old 
place and start working. 

Being an Idea Specialist 

Somebody told me the other day, some good 
natured, friendly person, too, that if a retailer tried 
to use all the ideas that appear in this rectangle he 
wouldn’t have any time to sell lumber. He’d be 
an idea specialist. Why, bless his heart, so he 
would. But when a customer goes into one of Mr. 
Woolworth’s stores he doesn’t buy something of 
every kind of stock displayed. If he did he’d be 
more than a customer; he’d be a possible proprietor 
of a 10-cent store. So we don’t expect every reader 
to take a crack at every retailing idea that is pre- 
sented in these columns. Heavens, no! That’s a 
terrible thought. We have responsibilities enough 
as it is, what with the office devil only a couple 
of jumps behind us and the price of good copy 
paper going up every day, without having the 
added anxiety of seeing that every suggestion which 
is put down here is of such a nature it can’t hurt 
any of the retailing brethren. We display our 
wares much as Mr. Woolworth displays his, tho 
his are more numerous than ours and get him rich 
faster, and ask our customers to look over our se- 
lection and te accept any that may be useful to 
them. But they must be the judges of the possible 
usefulness of the articles they select. 

It seems to us that we said something about 
D. J. Fair not long azo and about some of the 
methods that Mr. Fair has used out at Sterling, 
Kan. Every little while some young Kansan works 
so earnestly and so wisely at his Kansas job that 
presently the rest of the world begins taking note 
of him; and something very like this has happened 
to Mr. Fair. The Realm feels that it must deal 
very gingerly with Mr. Fair’s ideas, both because 
we have never been at Sterling and because Mr. 


Put a New Meaning Into the 


Fair's ideas are so unusual a reporter might easily 
get them wrong. 
A Fair Proposition 

The Realm mentioned the fact that Mr. Fair 
desires to have competent carpenters work for him 
and desires it so much that he will pay the tuition 
of these carpenters at a manual training school 
and will pay them for their time while they are 
taking the course. This attitude on the part of a 
retailer and the idea which prompts this particular 
action indicate in a peculiar way the passing of an 
old era and the opening of a new. In the Kansas 
of a generation ago few people would have been 
found fussing about the kind or size of molding 
used under the lip of the built-in kitchen cabinet. 
In fact there must have been very few kitchen 
cabinets. A man felt lucky if he had any kind 
of kitchen. He wasn’t so critical about the in- 
terior finish of his sod house. There are probably 
a few sod houses in Kansas yet; so while this 
kind of structure may not be the novelty to the 
Kansas youth that it is to the sophisticated son of 
the eastern seaboard, yet we have a depreciated 
nickel that says the Kansas youth knows quite as 
much about fine interior finish as does his cousin 
from the East. Mr. Fair goes on the principle that 
the Kansan knows quite enough about nice inte- 
rior trim to appreciate a good job. Hence the 
trained carpenters. If a trained carpenter does 
such good work that one single neighbor, seeing 
and appreciating it, is led to buy his new house of 
Mr. Fair, why the training of the carpenter is 
thereby paid for in hard dollars and cents. Any 
further service that this man’s special training does 
the lumber yard is pure velvet. 

A great many business executives and business 
writers have been saying that the retailer will have 
to escape from the narrow limits of the old retail- 
ing if he is to last. The idea seems to be that 


OFFICE 
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“The office devil is rarin’ around” 


the rampant customer is out to be served and if he 
fails to get service from the local storekeeper he 
will take violently to the mails with sad results 
to his reputation as a docile customer of the vil- 
lage emporia and with sad results, also, to the 
credit of the merchants with the local hash house 
keeper. That is to say, if the retailers want to 
eat they’ll have to wake up and get busy. But 
ringing the changes on this ‘‘wake up and get 
busy’’ chant has had a couple of results. One class 
of retailers after listening long and im perplexity 
have scratched their chins and have reckoned they 
really ought to do something. Another class has 
turned a cold and moving eye upon the chanters 
and has invited them to mind their qualified busi- 
ness. 
The Realm Remembers a Cow 


But sometimes the preachers get results, or at 
least see activity which they claim has resulted 
from their preaching, that is nothing less than 
astounding. Once as boy on the farm I tried to 
lead a temperamental old cow. For a quarter of 
an hour I could report no progress. All my heaves 
on the rope failed to move even one big split hoof, 
and all my comments and expletives did not stir a 
single spring of action. But presently with a dev- 
astating plunge the old girl was off like a fire 
engine responding to a general call. Her eyes 


Word ‘‘Service’’ 


rolled, her tail stuck straight out, her big feet 
drummed a reeling earth. I accompanied her at 
the end of the rope. Like the wind, she blew where 
she listed; and I perforce listed there, too. My 
dazed mind was stirred by some shreds of the 
pride of a dominant race; and seeing a tree ahead 
I determined to assert my superiority by halting 
this unseemly gamboling on the green. The cow 
went one side of the tree and I went the other; and 
the two of us met head on. As she had some thou- 
sand pounds the advantage of me she continued 
gamboling unaccompanied. 

I don’t think any person has tried te lead Mr. 
Fair into the ways of modern retailing; but if he 
had tried it I should have liked being where I 
could watch. For it would be a fast traveling 
mentor who could lead Mr. Fair. 


Taking Sales to the Customer 


For instance, there has been much talk that the 
retailer who is to sit pretty on the sunny side of 
the ledger can not wait until customers come to 
him and ask for goods. He must go to them in 
some way or other. Mr. Fair does it. He does it 
in a most astonishing way. I think his yards are 
for the most part located in small towns where the 
merchandising problem is a little different. He 
sells more than lumber. And when he decides on a 
certain side line he investigates until he finds the 
one kind of article he is going to specialize on. 
Say it’s washing machines. He hunts around until 
he finds a good washing machine that will fill the 
needs of his customers. It must have back of it 
a merchandising and advertising policy that is 
sound and vigorous and that will assist Mr. Fair 
in his campaign of sales. Having made the selec- 
tion and ordered stock Mr. Fair sends in for the 
sales manager of this washing machine factory to 
come down and meet his branch managers in a lit- 
tle educational convention. He doesn’t want some 
scrub salesman to come down and teach his men 
how to sell that particular article. He wants the 
best talent the company affords. If it isn’t the 
sales manager it’s one of the crack salesmen. The 
managers come in, and if there’s no one else to 
keep the yards open the places are closed up and 
have a notice on the door to the effect that the man- 
ager has gone to the head office for an educational 
conference. When the men are all together and the 
salesman is present with one of his washing ma- 
chines on the floor things begin to go. When that 
conference is over every man knows every selling 
point of that machine. He knows how the thing 
comes apart and goes together and what mistakes 
the housewife is likely to make in using it. Every 
man is fully informed on all the theories and some 
of the practices of laundrying. 

Well, this is a splendid start, and most of us 
would feel that we had fully solved the problem of 
selling washing machines if we had done this much. 
But Mr. Fair considers it nothing more than a 
start. He has the tools, and it remains to use them. 
So in one yard after another he puts on whirlwind 
selling campaigns, taking his washing machine 
right to the farmer’s wife and demonstrating it 
in her own kitchen. Knowledge and enthusiasm 
and a good article when presented to a prosperous 
Kansas household make a winning combination; 
and when his selling campaigns are over his wash- 
ing machine is firmly planted in every one of his 
communities. A lot of people have bought them, 
everybody knows about them, and those people who 
are not yet owners are very interested observers. 
The washing machine at one jump has taken the 
place of a sound fixture in the neighborhood; a 
position it would have taken years to win had Mr. 
Fair stopped short of his campaign of advertising 
and personal selling. 

Handling ‘‘Regular’’ Stuff 

This is all right for a washing machine, do I 
hear somebody say? But how about regular stuff, 
the kind that makes money for the yard? The 
Realm is for lumber all the time; but those who 
think back carefully will remember some things 
we’ve said about the soundness of side lines. Let 
me whisper you a little secret about one of Mr. 
Fair’s yards. During the first six months of last 
year the sales in this yard ran well over $60,000; 
and of this amount less than $3,000 was lumber. 
Bad lumber salesmanship, does somebody say? But 
Mr. Fair has no prejudice against lumber. He 
calls himself a lumberman. And the salesmanship 
that can dispose of $57,000 worth of side lines 
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would hardly lay down when it came to marketing 
lumber. The point of this little disclosure is that 
however much a man might be disposed to favor 
lumber as a Sales article in his mercantile scheme 
he would hardly be wise to stick to lumber alone 
when by taking on the right side lines he ean mul- 
tiply his gross sales more than twenty times. This, 
also, is the moral of the washing machine and the 
pains taken to teach the men to sell it. 


The Successor to the Candle 


Farmers in Kansas are not lighting their houses 
with tallow dips. Not any more. A good many 
years ago Mr. Fair decided it ought to be possible 
to light farm homes with electricity, so he cast 
about for equipment. At that time there were no 
pony plants to be had, all fixed up and ready to 
set in. There had been no special demand for such 
an outfit, so electrical companies had not set their 
engineers to devising anything suitable. This did 
not stump Mr. Fair. He went into the market and 
bought a dynamo of one concern and a switch hoard 
of another and storage batteries of still another. 
He put together a lighting plant that worked, and 
he sold it. He sold a lot of them, and they’re still 
doing efficient work. At the present time he sells 
a nationally advertised outfit exclusively. This fol- 
lows his policy of picking out some one certain 
kind of article and staying by it. He can take ad- 
vantage of its national advertising and its special 
dealer service, and he can get his requests granted 
for a highly trained sales expert to come down and 
teach his men how to make sales. Mr. Fair sells 
a lot of these outfits. When he sells the material 
to build a house he asks the owner if he doesn’t 
want to put in an electric light outfit. Oftentimes 
that’s all that is needed to make the sale. So many 
people in the neighborhood have electric lights that 
the rest of the neighbors are pretty well sold on 
the idea before the subject is mentioned to them. 

But sometimes Farmer Wheatfields isn’t in the 
mood to buy. ‘‘No,’’ he’ll say, ‘‘I guess not. This 
house is costing me a good deal. I’d like to have 
the lights, but I don’t want to go in debt for them. 
We’ve always gotten along with lamps, and I 
guess we still can.’’ And some more to the same 
effect. Well, Mr. Fair knows that sooner or later 
this farmer is going to want electric lights and that 
the present is the time to lay a solid foundation for 
the sale. So he says, ‘‘Now Mr. Wheatfields, I’m 
so sure you’re going to want these lights that I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do. I’ll make you a present of 
enough wire to wire the house and I’ll put it in 
for you when the house is going up. All it’ll cost 
you is what the fixtures cost where the cords come 
thru the plaster. It will not be more than $15 or 
$20 for the entire job, and then when you want 
lights you’ll not have to tear off the plastering and 
go to all the bother of wiring the house after it’s 
built.’’ Farmer Wheatfields has his house wired. 
And the knowledge that it is wired acts as a silent 
salesman. His wife talks about the trouble of fuss- 
ing with dirty oil lamps, and his boy says it 
wouldn’t be so hard to get up early in the morning 
if he could get a real light by pressing a button. 
The result usually is that before the new house has 
been lived in for many months Farmer Wheatfields 
comes down to Mr. Fair’s lumber store and asks a 
few leading questions about lighting plants; and 
within a short time the plant is in and the boy gets 
up more willingly in the morning and the wife no 
longer messes with oil lamps. But the final sale 
is made much easier and more certain because those 
wires are ready and waiting in the walls. 


Some More Sidelines 


Mr. Fair has also developed a regular trade in 
steel grain bins. This may sound like flying in the 
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“Puts ona selling campaign” 


face of the lumber business, but it really is not. 
There are a good many places where these grain 
bins can be used where there is little or no demand 
for permanent buildings. In fact the steel bins 
come more nearly to taking the place of grain sacks 
than of permanent buildings. It comes threshing 
time. The farmer wants to market his wheat in a 
short time, but he can’t haul it to town while the 
threshing is in progress. So he fills his granaries 
and puts the overflow into one or several of these 
portable containers. . It can remain in the bin: for 
some time without damaging, and very often the 
bin stands out where the threshing was done. 
Presently the farmer loads the wheat and hauls it 
to the elevator in town. These bins have proved 
so useful that they have become as standard in Mr. 
Fair’s yard as a 2 by 4—12. When a farmer builds 
extra granary space or for some other reason finds 
that he no longer needs his steel grain bin he 
phones to Mr. Fair or to the local manager and 
says he’d like to sell his bin. The yard thereupon 
sells it for him and makes no charge. This kind 
of exchange has become so common that farmers 
naturally go to the Fair yards or ’phone there 
when they want a second hand bin. 


And Some Lumber Service 


So far it would appear that Mr. Fair is inter- 
ested in everything except lumber. But such is 
far from being the case. He sells lumber and lots 
of it, and with characteristic vigor he has provided 
means for making easy and certain the selling not 
only of lumber but of houses and barns, Has the 
Realm talked about Mr. Fair’s plan service? A 
hazy recollection at the back of my mind tells me 
it has. But it is a subject that will bear repetition. 
Years ago Mr. Fair decided that in order to keep 
even with the game he’d have to make some changes 
in his selling policies; and Mr. Fair is not con- 
tent merely to keep even with the game. He in- 
augurated a plan service based upon one or mcre 
of the stock plan services that are on the market, 
but he amplified them until their own mothere 
wouldn’t know them. He put a young fellow in 
charge of the department and set him to work put- 
ting the Fairco plan service into the househol-1 
vocabulary of the communities where the Fair 
Lumber._Co. does business. It was a long pull that 
didn’t show results for two or three years; but 
it’s showing results now. Like many other means 
of selling that are of immense value when once 


established and known this one did not maka a 
quick and immediate appeal. For instance, in a 
neighborhood where the Fairco plan service had 
never been used or known it was of little value in 
making the first sale. That first sale had to be 
made by hard work on some other basis. But once 
made the plan service got in its good work, and 
all the neighbors knew about it before the job is 
done. For this plan service does more than supply 
a suitable plan. It includes an estimate within 
which the house must be built. It includes informal 
building supervision. The man at the head of the 
plan service department visits the building at least 
twice a week to make sure that things are going 
up as they should, and Mr. Fair himself tries to 
get out once a week or so. Particular pains are 
taken with the finish. And when the job is done 
it is one in which the Fair Lumber Co. can take an 
honest pride. It began with a plan that was worked 
out until everybody was satisfied. This plan is 
charged for in the bill. It continued with super- 
vised building, and it ended up with a settiement 
at a price within the original estimate. This, we 
submit, is a selling basis calculated to make lum- 
ber proof against substitutes and to make the loval 
yard proof against all the catalog men in the world. 


A Satisfied Customer 


One of Mr. Fair’s customers built a $10,000 
house on a farm not far from Sterling. This job 
is interesting in several particulars. In the first 
place it was built on a rather small farm. In the 
second place the farm paid for the house and did 
it in one year. This is the story, as I remember it- 
Mr. Fair persuaded the farmer to build a big silo. 
The farmer was rather doubtful of the wisdom of 
such a move, since he didn’t keep much stock, 
but he built the silo and filled it with forage crops 
that were so dried and burned they were worthless 
for anything except silage. He put this stuff into 
the big cannery and then filled it up with water 
and left the water in until it quit bubbling on top- 
Then he let the surplus out at the bottom. The 
result was an excellent quality of silage from this 
worthless forage. He had little or no use for the 
silage on his own farm, so he sold it out to hie 
neighbors and had money enough to build his house 

Mr. Fair asked him how he figured he could 
afford to build so nice a house on a comparatively 
small farm, even if he did have money enoug': to 
do it. His answer was something like this: ‘*1 
can expect to live ten years more and may live 
longer than that. I’ll get at least $1,000 worth 
of satisfaction out of living in this house, every 
year; and at the end of ten years it’ll have paid 
for itself.’’ 

This, we submit, is a sound and wholesome atti- 
tude. No wonder that Mr. Fair finds it to his in- 
terest to train his carpenters and his draftsmea 
to a high degree of competency in order to serve 
such customers. But, on the other hand, we won- 
der if Mr. Fair’s attitude towards his business may 
not have induced the wholesome attitude of his 
customers towards their homes. 


Employees’ Life Insurance Policies 


WicuHiTA, Kan., Feb. 23.—As has been pre- 
viously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the J. W. Metz Lumber Co., with headquarters 
here, has taken out a blanket insurance poliey 
covering the lives of all of its employees. Before 
this blanket policy was taken out the policies of 
a number of companies were carefully looked into 
and the one most suited to the needs of the com- 
pany was selected. D. O. Metz, in speaking of the 
policies, said: ‘‘We have all of our policies and 
find they are satisfactory, and our men are very 
much interested and pleased with the insuranee.’” 











aha — 


The importance of a good hog farrowing house to the farmer is well 
shown by the above illustration. The drawings from which this illustra- 
tion was made are by E. Atkins, a thirteen year old boy who lives at Gra- 
ham, Mo. The Willis-Lucas Lumber Co., with headquarters at St. Joseph, 
Mo., has a yard at Graham, Mo., and C. F. Lucas was very pleased indeed 
with the drawing. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not informed 














whether E. Atkins is a farm boy, but it is willing to wager that, if his 
father is a farmer, he has good hog houses. 
realize the advantages of good hog houses, good granaries or good build- 
ings of any other sort, it is safe to say that the parent will be made to realize 
the advantages of such buildings and that when the youngsters grow up 
they will demand the better buildings for themselves. 


If the youngsters know and 
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EXCESS RAINFALL IN SOUTHERN LUMBER STATES 


Official Reports and Analysis Show Why Loggers and Lumber Manufacturers Have Been Seriously Handi- 
capped By More Than Normal Precipitation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—Anybody who is 
not convinced that excessive rains played a large 
part in curtailing the production of lumber in the 
southern States in 1919 and the latter part of 1918 
(and generally thruout 1918) needs only to consult 
the official reports of the United States Weather 
Bureau giving climatological data by months for 
each State. 

The figures which follow in tabulated form per- 
haps are not so striking because comparative data 
on some points are not available, but with here and 
there an exception they show rainfall in excess of 
the established normal average covering a period of 
years. In some instances the excess is very marked. 
During some months while heavy rains fell in some 
sections of certain States other sections were dry. 
Consequently the average figures given in the tabu- 
lation cover entire States for the respective months 
and include both dry and wet districts. Some 
rain fell on more days than shown in the tables, 
which represent the average for all stations re- 
porting: 


ALABAMA 
Arerage Arerage 
Rainy days Rainfall Relation to 
Month 1919 1918 Inches Vormal 

January ......... 9 10 5.84 41.07 
February ........ 10 7 6.93 +1.54 
Ce ee 6 3 7.23 +1.84 
ae eae, | 10 3.51 —O.S85 
oT Pre . 13 4 6.07 +-2.05 
BONG: vissrsccssess. 8 4.17 +0.07 
ary ary . oe S 6.64 +1.31 
August 12 6 7.55 +3.56 
September .. 2 7 0.77 —2.72 
October ...... 8 11 4.53 +1.72 
November ....... 6 7 4.49 +1.5§ 
December ....... 7 7 7.30 +2.41 

ARKANSAS 
SORURTY 6.050540 6 14 3.00 +1.23 
February .... 8 q 3.34 —0.25 
CO 6 4 5.47 +1.05 
Cy ee 7 9 3.56 —1.27 
May ; 12 7 6.01 +-1.11 
June ... ; 10 7 5.11 +1.12 
rere 5 4 1.91 +1.82 
August acdos 7 7 4.29 +0.50 
September ..... 4 7 mie —0.85 
October ...... . 14 X 10.90 +8.09 
November 7 6 6.27 -+-2.82 








December . No report 
FLORIDA 
January ......... 6 7 2.32 -0.56 
February ........ 10 4 4.91 1.66 
March .......<. 8 7 5.41 +-2.20 
> err 9 2.33 —0.15 
BE Siicaastewnase 12 6 6.45 +-2.62 
ND 8 ceeecnvasion 14 11 7.16 +0.69 
(ee oe 17 12 8.77 +1.81 
August ers 12 6.67 —0.36 
September ....... 11 11 4.83 —2.16 
October ........... F 12 2.42 —1.94 
November ....... 7 6 3.35 +1.43 
December ........ No report available 
GEORGIA 
SOMUATY ....5055> 8 11 4.97 +0.99 
February ........ 10 8 6.96 +1.83 
WATCH ..ccsccce.s, F 6 4,22 —0.56 
April 5 11 2.25 —1.17 
May .. 13 ) 4.66 +1.49 
June 12 7 5.97 +1.47 
NN itera 5 secs sn ae 11 8.71 +2.90 
CT Se ae 12 8 5.81 +0.39 
September ....... 3 8 1.41 —2.04 
a ene ee 7 Ss 2.84 —0.03 
November ....... 5 8 1.95 —0.66 
December ........ 6 9 5.16 +0.94 
LOUISIANA 
January 6.33 +1.97 
February .... 5.7 +1.05 
March ..... . No report available 
eae 8 5.56 +1.30 
OT errr 5 8.22 +4.08 
0 eee 7 6.63 1.65 
Tee 6 6.10 —0.55 
0 11 5.11 —0.14 
September ....... No report available 
ol eee 12 2 8.4 +5.66 
November ....... 7 8 7.34 +3.67 
December ........ 9 7 3.04 —2.33 
MISSISSIPPI 
Sy eee 9 - 5.46 +0.78 
February ........ 10 ee 5.42 +0.39 
DERTOR 65.8 S50 605 6 6.94 +1.24 
eer 6 ox 5.17 +0.18 
ee er 14 eis 7.96 +3.58 
OS ere re 11 Sie 5.01 +0.57 
OP 9 ee 3.72 —1.56 
Se eee 10 ~ 6.23 +1.81 
September ...... 4 én 1.13 —2.51 
COOP ok ss eis 13 F 7.32 +4.52 
November ....... 8 ; 8.83 +5.58 
December ....... 7 : 6.05 +0.93 
TEXAS 
5 Ng 6 3 3.09 +1.85 
gs 6 4 1,92 +0.02 
NN er 5 3 2.85 +0.69 
OS ee 5 6 2.55 —0.48 
eS er 7 5.31 +1.88 
SS ee 10 5 5.80 +3.02 
1 ASS SAS es 3 4.67 +1.95 
ee ae ee 6 4 3.44 +1.03 
September ...... Ore 4 4.88 +2.09 
October ......... 10 6 7.42 +4.94 
November .....-- <f 2.59 +6.29 
© report available 


December ......ee N 





The data on which the monthly reports are based 
were compiled by trained meteorologists of the 
Weather Bureau, based on figures sent in by 
observers in all sections of the States covered. 

The number of days on which rain fell means that 
at least one-tenth of an inch was recorded, and the 
figures range from this relatively small precipita- 
tion to several inches within a period of twenty-four 
consecutive hours. Heavy snows also were reported 
in several States. 

It will be observed that precipitation recorded in 
Texas during eleven months of 1919 was in excess 
of normal for ten months, in most instances the 
departure from normal being very considerable. 
The greatest amount which was recorded at any 
one place during September, for example, was 13.90 
inches. 


As an illustration of how hard it can rain, how- 
ever, the observer at George West reported pre- 
cipitation of 12 inches on Sept. 15. 


Precipitation in Texas 


It will be interesting to take each of several 
States month by month and show the average, the 
greatest and least precipitation. Having started 
with Texas it may be well to give the remainder of 
the data for that State first: 


Figures were received from 197 stations during Jan- 
uary, 1919. The average precipitation for all these 
stations, as shown in the tabulation was 3.09 inches. 
The mean departure from the normal for 127 stations 
having ten or more years’ record was plus 1.85 inches. 
The greatest monthly precipitation was 8.97 inches, at 
Anahuac, while there was no rain at five stations and 
only a trace at four other stations. Excessive amounts 
of 2.50 inches or more in twenty-four hours occurred 
at fourteen stations, the greatest being 4.50 inches at 
Anahuac on the 22nd. The greatest monthly amount 
of snowfall was 22 inches at Hamilton. 

In February reports were received from 198 Texas 
stations. The average precipitation for the entire 
State was 1.92 inches, and the mean departure from 
normal for 126 stations was plus 0.02 inch. Despite 
this low departure from normal, at College Station 7.19 
inches fell during the month, while there was no rain 
at one station and only a trace at two others. 

During March records of 203 Texas stations show 
an average for the State of 2.85 inches. The mean 
departure from normal for 125 stations was plus 0.69 
inch. The greatest precipitation recorded was 9.21 
inches at Angleton, while there was none at Riogrande. 
Excessive amounts of 2.50 inches or more fell at 
thirteen stations, the greatest being 8.40 inches at 
Angleton during a 24-hour period on the 25th. 

During April the average for the State shown by 
records from 200 stations was 2.55 inches. The mean 
departure from the normal covering 129 stations hav- 
ing ten or more years’ record was minus 0.48-inch. 
The greatest amount that fell for the month was 9.40 
inches at Childress, and the least 0.17-inch at Barstow. 
Excessive amounts of 2.50 inches or more in twenty- 
four consecutive hours occurred at eleven stations, the 
greatest being 3.75 inches at Rossville on the 29th. 

The average for Texas during May, shown by the 
records of 209 stations, was 5.31 inches. The mean 
departure from the normal for 129 stations was plus 
1.88 inches. The greatest monthly amount was 13.70 
inches at Hempstead. Excessive amounts of 2.50 
inches or more in twenty-four consecutive hours oc- 
curred at forty-six stations, the greatest being 5 inches 
at Somerville on the 24th. 

In June the average of 207 stations was 5.80 inches. 
The departure from normal for 126 stations was plus 
3.02 inches. The greatest amount for the month was 
21.51 inches at Hitchcock. Excessive amounts of 2.50 
inches or more in twenty-four hours occurred at 
forty-one stations, the greatest being 7.62 inches at 
Angleton on the 15th. 

During July the average for the State at 205 sta- 
tions’ was 4.67 inches. The departure from normal 
for 126 stations was plus 1.95 inches. The greatest 
monthly amount was 15.31 inches at Cuero. Excessive 
amounts of 2.50 inches in twenty-four hours occurred 
at sixty-four stations, the greatest being 11.96 inches 
at Cuero on the 23rd. 

The average during August for 201 stations was 
3.44 inches. The mean departure from normal for 
124 stations was plus 1.03 inches. The greatest 
monthly amount was 14.34 inches at Kerrville. Ex- 
cessive amounts of 2.50 inches or more in twenty-four 
hours occurred at twenty-eight stations, the greatest 
being 7.82 inches at Clifton on the 21st. 


Greatest Amount of Rain That Fell 


The September average of 4.88 inches was based on 
reports from 201 stations. Departure from the normal 
for 123 stations was plus 2.09 inches. The greatest 
amount that fell at any one station was 13.90 inches at 
Boerne and the least 0.76-inch at Clarksville. Exces- 
sive amounts of 2.50 inches or more in twenty-four 
hours occurred at eighty stations, the greatest being 
12.00 inches at George West on the 15th, as stated 
above. 

In October reports from 200 stations show an aver- 
age of 7.42 inches. The departure from normal for 


124 stations was plus 4.94 inches. The greatest 
monthly amount was 17.79 inches at Jourdanton, and 
the least 0.64-inch at Bovina. Excessive amounts of 
2.50 inches or more in twenty-four hours occurred at 
eighty stations, the greatest being 9.07 inches at 
Bridgeport on the Sth. 

November reports from 200 stations showed an aver- 
age of 2.59 inches. The mean departure from the 
normal for 126 stations was plus 0.29-inch. The 
greatest amount at any one station reporting was 9.30 
inches at Gatesville and the least one at Hebbron- 
ville. Excessive amounts of 2.50 inches or more in 
twenty-four consecutive hours fell at seventeen sta- 
tions, the greatest being 5.25 inches at Winfield on the 
9th, 

ALABAMA 


January—The average for fifty-eight stations re- 
porting was 5.84 inches, or 1.07 inches more than the 
normal. The greatest monthly amount was 11.11 inches 
at Cochrane, Pickens County, and the least 3.33 inches 
at Tuscumbia, Colbert County. The greatest amount 
that fell in any twenty-four consecutive hours was 
4.47 inches at St. Bernard, Cullman County, on the 
2nd. 

February—The monthly average for the State, de- 
termined from the records of fifty-nine stations, was 
6.93 inches, or 1.54 inches more than the normal and 
4.54 inches more than for February, 1918. The greatest 
amount that fell at any one station during the month 
was 13.00 inches at Milstead, Macon County ; the least 
was 2.27 inches at Livingston, Sumter County. The 
greatest amount that fell in any twenty-four-hour 
period was 5.89 inches at Tuskegee, Macon County, on 
the 25th. 


March—tThe monthly average for sixty stations was 
7.23 inches, or 1.84 inches more than the normal and 
6.42 inches more than for March, 1918. The greatest 
amount that fell at any one station was 11.86 inches 
at Bermuda, Conecuh County; the least was -3.43 
inches at Eufaula, Barbour County. 


April—Monthly average for State, based on sixty- 
one station reports, was 3.51 inches, or 0.85-inch less 
than the normal, and 4.09 inches less than for April, 
1918. The greatest monthly was 9.55 inches at 
Citronelle, Mobile County; the least 1.55 imches at 
Birmingham. The greatest amount that fell during a 
twenty-four-hour period was 5.76 inches at Citronelle 
on the 15th-16th. 


May—The monthly average for sixty-two stations 
was 6.07 inches, 2.05 inches more than the normal, and 
3.56 inches more than for May, 1918. The greatest 
monthly amount was 11.98 inches at Citronelle; the 
least 3.23 inches at Dadeville, Tallapoosa County. The 
greatest amount that fell in twenty-four consecutive 
hours was 4.03 inches at Spring Hill, Mobile County, 
on the 26th. 


June—The monthly average, determined from sixty 
stations, was 4.17 inches, or 0.07-inch more than the 
normal, and 0.05-inch less than for June, 1918. The 
greatest monthly amount that fell was 11.42 inches at 
St. Bernard, Cullman County ; the least was 1.29 inches 
at Wetumpka, Elmore County. The greatest amount 
that fell in a twenty-four hour period was 4.49 inches 
at St. Bernard on the 5th. 


July—The average for the State, determined from 
the records of sixty-one stations, was 6.64 inches, or 
1.31 inches more than the normal, and 2.77 inches 
more than for July, 1918. The greatest monthly 
amount was 13.60 inches at Bay Minette, Baldwin 
County ; the least was 1.54 inches at Florence, Lauder- 
dale County. The greatest amount that fell in a 
twenty-four-hour period was 5.98 inches at Silverhill, 
Mobile County, on the 4th. 


August—The average for the month, determined 
from the records at sixty stations, was 7.55 inches, or 
3.56 inches more than the normal, and 3.99 inches more 
than for August, 1918. The greatest monthly amount 
was 14.43 inches at Citronelle; the least was 3.53 
inches at Gwin, Marion County. The greatest amount 
that fell in twenty-four hours was 4.25 inches at 
Healing Springs, Washington County, on the 10th. 


September—tThe average for the State, determined 
from records of sixty stations, was 0.77-inch, or 2.72 
inches less than the normal, and 3.51 inches less than 
for September, 1918. The greatest monthly amount 
was 4.77 inches at Eufaula, Barbour County ; the least 
was 0.00-inch at eleven stations. The greatest amount 
that fell in twenty-four hours was 2.20 inches at Troy, 
Pike County, on the 12th. 


October—The monthly average, determined from the 
records of fifty-nine stations, was 4.53 inches, or 1.72 
inches more than the normal, and 4.21 inches less than 
for October, 1918. The greatest monthly amount was 
11.81 inches at Robertsdale, Baldwin County; the 
least was 0.95-inch at Alago, Houston County. The 
greatest amount that fell in twenty-four hours was 
4.60 inches at Robertsdale on the 22nd. 


November—The monthly average, determined from 
records of fifty-seven stations, was 4.49 inches, or 1.59 
inches more than the normal, and 0.45-inch less than 
for November, 1918. The greatest monthly amount 
was 9.05 inches at Riverton, Colbert County; the least 
was 2.13 inches at Thomasville, Clark County..The 
greatest amount that fell in any twenty-four consecu- 
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tive hours was 4.85 inches at Healing Springs on the 
10th-11th. 


December—The monthly average, determined from 
reports of fifty-nine stations, was 7.30 inches, or 2.41 
inches more than the normal, and 1.60 inches more 
than for December, 1918. The greatest monthly was 
15.35 inches at Talladega, Talladega County ; the least 
was 1.60 inches at Alaga, Houston County. The great- 
est amount that fell in twenty-four hours was 7.82 
inches at Tallassee, Elmore County, on the 9th. 


ARKANSAS 


January—The average rainfall for sixty-seven sta- 
tions was 3 inches. For fifty-seven stations having a 
record of ten or more years, the average was 1.23 
inches below normal. The greatest monthly amount 
was 7.80 inches at Sheridan, Grant County; the least 
was 0.32-inch at Rogers, Benton County. The greatest 
rainfall for twenty-four hours was 3.40 inches at 
Georgetown on the Ist. 


February—tThe average for the State, based on sixty- 
six stations, was 3.34 inches, or 0.25-inch less than 
normal. The greatest monthly amount was 5.56 
inches at Malvern, Hot Springs County ; the least 1.44 
inches at Rogers. Precipitation was reported every 
day somewhere in the State (except the 16th). The 
average number of rainy days was eight. (Average for 
stations reporting.) 


March—Average, determined on reports from sixty- 
five stations, was 5.47 inches, or 1.05 inches above 
normal. The greatest monthly amount was 11.66 
inches at Brinkley, Monroe County; the least, 0.98- 
inch at Umphers, Yell County. The greatest amount 
recorded in twenty-four hours was 5.72 inches at 
Brinkley on the 15th. The greatest monthly totals 
occurred in the eastern and southern portions, where 
the departures from normal were decidedly positive. 


Aprit—The average precipitation for seventy sta- 
tions was 3.56 inches, or 1.27 inches below normal. 
The greatest monthly amount was 7.02 inches at 
Crossett, Ashley County; the least 0.33-inch at White- 
cliffs, Little River County. The greatest amount 
recorded in twenty-four consecutive hours was 3.66 
inches at Crossett on the 9th, 3.38 inches of which 
fell in one hour. 


May—tThe average, based on reports from seventy 
stations, was 6.01 inches, or 1.11 inches above normal. 
The greatest monthly amount was 11.15 inches at 
Alicia, Lawrence County ; the least was 1.82 inches at 
Murfreesboro, Pike County. The greatest amount 
recorded in twenty-four hours was 5.27 inches at 
Okay, Pope County, on the 27th. The average number 
of rainy days was twelve, which is considerably more 
than the usual amount. Rain was recorded every day 
during the month at some point in the State. 


June—The average for sixty-nine stations was 5.11 
inches, or 1.12 inches above normal. The greatest 
monthly amount was 9.80 inches at Pocahontas, Ran- 
dolph County; the least 2.07 inches at Princeton, 
Dallas County. The greatest amount that fell in 
twenty-four hours was 4.50 inches at Pocahontas on 
the 23rd. Rain was recorded somewhere in the State 
on every day except the 5th, the average number of 
rainy days for the reporting stations was ten. 


July—The average for sixty-nine stations was 1.91 
inches, or 1.82 inches below normal. The greatest 
monthly amount reported was 7.35 inches at Berg- 
man, Boone County; the least was 0.10-inch at Morril- 
ton, Conway County. The greatest amount recorded 
js — hours was 4.65 inches at Bergman on 
the 27th. 


August—The average precipitation for seventy-one 
stations was 4.29 inches, or 0.50-inch above normal. 
The greatest monthly amount was 10.24 inches at 
Hope, Hempstead County ; the least was 1.16 inches at 
Calico Rock, Izard County. The greatest rainfall in 
twenty-four hours was 5.46 inches at Junction, Union 
County, on the 23rd-24th. The rains were light and 
scattered during the first half of the month and heavier 
and more general during the second half. 


September—The average precipitation for seventy- 
three stations was 2.72 inches, or 0.85-inch below 
normal. The greatest monthly amount was 6.30 
inches at Higden, Cleburne County; the least 0.42-inch 
at Warren, Bradley County. The greatest amount 
recorded in twenty-four hours was 4.30 inches at 
Wynne on the 22nd. 


October—The average for seventy-three stations was 
10.90 inehes, or 8.09 inches above normal. The greatest 
monthly amount was 18.28 inches at Texarkana. The 
least 6.31 inches at Bergman and Dodd City. The 
greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 7.03 inches 
at Huttig on the 23rd. The average number of rainy 
days for the reporting stations was fourteen. 


November—The average for seventy-two stations 
was 6.27 inches, or 2.82 inches above normal. The 
greatest monthly total was 11.97 inches at Wynne, 
Cross County; the least, 2.42 inches at Springbank, 
Miller County. The greatest amount for twenty-four 
po was 5 inches at Corning, Clay County, on the 
28th. 

FLORIDA 


January—The average for eighty-one stations was 
2.32 inches, or 0.56-inch below normal. The greatest 
monthly amount was 6.45 inches at Garniers. The 
greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 2.75 inches 
at Garniers on the 25th. 


February—tThe average for seventy-six stations was 
4.91 inches, or 1.66 inches above the normal. The 
greatest monthly amount was 12.53 inches at Pen- 
sacola. The greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 
3.88 inches at Pensacola on the 19th-20th. It rained 
on an average of ten days at the reporting stations. 


March—The average for seventy-five stations was 
5.41 inches, or 2.20 inches above the normal. The 
greatest monthly amount was 12.21 inches at Fort 
Lauderdale. The greatest rainfall in twenty-four 
hours was 9.04 inches at Miami on the 14th-15th. 








April—The average for seventy-seven stations was 
2.33 inches, or 0.15-inch below the normal. The 
greatest monthly amount was 11.72 inches at Pensa- 
cola. The greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 
8.91 inches at Pensacola on the 10th. 

May—rThe average for seventy-eight stations was 
6.45 inches, or 2.62 inches above the normal. The 
greatest monthly amount was 14.97 inches at Miami. 
The greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 6.10 
inches at Fort Lauderdale on the 10th. The average 
number of rainy days reported was twelve. 

June—The average reported was 7.16 inches, or 
0.69-inch above the normal. The greatest amount re- 
ported by a single station for the month was 15.48 
inches at Switzerland. The greatest amount in twenty- 
four hours was 7.66 inches at Jacksonville on the 
29th-30th. Fourteen rainy days reported on the aver- 
age for the stations. 

July—The average for eighty stations was 8.77 
inches, or 1.81 inches above the normal. The greatest 
monthly amount was 18.87 inches at St. Andrews. The 
greatest amount reported in twenty-four hours was 
5.80 inches at Garniers (near) on the 19th. The 
average number of rainy days was seventeen. 


August—The average precipitation for the month, 
seventy-five stations reporting, was 6.67 inches, or 
0.36-inch below the normal. The greatest monthly 
amount was 16.69 inches at Pensacola. The greatest 
amount in twenty-four hours was 9.60 inches at 
Pensacola on the 3rd. The average number of rainy 
days was fourteen. 


September—The average for seventy-five stations 
was 4.83 inches, or 2.16 inches below the normal. The 
greatest monthly amount that fell was 14.26 inches at 
Key West. The greatest amount in twenty-four hours 
was 11.95 inches at Key West on the 9th-10th. The 
average number of rainy days was eleven. 


October—The average for seventy-four stations was 
2.42 inches, or 1.94 inches below the normal. The 
greatest monthly amount was 8.87 inches at Lock 
No. 1. The greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 
4.53 inches at Hypoluxo on the 17th. The average 
number of rainy days reported was seven. 

November—The average for seventy-two. stations 
was 3.35 inches, or 1.43 inches above the normal. The 
greatest monthly amount was 11.92 inches at Bonifay. 
The greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 4.50 
inches at Bonifay on the 11th. The average number of 
rainy days was seven. 


GEORGIA 


January—The average for the month, sixty-three 
stations reporting, was 4.97 inches, or 0.99-inch above 
the normal. The greatest monthly amount was 8.03 
inches at Tallapoosa, and the least 1.67 inches at 
Waycross. The greatest amount in twenty-four hours 
was 3.58 inches at Blakely on the 22nd. The average 
number of rainy days was eight. 

February—The average for sixty-four stations was 
6.96 inches, or 1.83 inches above the normal. The 
greatest monthly amount was 9.98 inches at Talbotton, 
and the least was 4.41 inches at Atlanta. The ex- 
cessive precipitation of 2.50 inches or more in twenty- 
four consecutive hours occurred at thirty stations. 
The extreme records were 5.70 inches at Marshallville, 
5.53 inches at Talbotton and 5.52 inches at Butler, 
on the 24-25th. 

March—The average for sixty-six stations was 4.22 
inches, or 0.56-inch below the normal. The greatest 
monthly amount was 7.66 inches at Quitman and the 
least was 1.80 inches at Millen. Excessive precipita- 
tion of 2.50 inches or more in twenty-four hours oc- 
curred at nine stations. The greatest amounts fell 
on the 8th-9th along the southern border: Thomas- 
ville, 4.40 inches; Quitman, 3.98 inches; Valdosta, 
3.75 inches; Waycross, 3.50 inches. 

April—The average for sixty-five stations was 2.25 
inches, or 1.17 inches below the normal. The greatest 
monthly amount recorded was 5.10 inches at Tate, 
and the least was 0.55-inch at Savannah. The greatest 
amount in twenty-four hours was 2.82 inches at 
Blakely on the 10th-11th. 

May—tThe average for sixty-seven stations report- 
ing was 4.66 inches, or 1.49 inches above the normal. 
The greatest monthly amount was 8.02 inches at 
Thomasville, and the least was 1.56 inches at Coving- 
ton. The greatest amount of rainfall in twenty-four 
hours was 2.80 inches at Ramhurst on the 7th. 

June—The average for sixty-eight stations was 5.97 
inches, or 1.47 inches above the normal. The greatest 
monthly amount was 16.55 inches at Statesboro, and 
the least was 1.46 inches at Griffin. The greatest 
amount of precipitation in twenty-four hours was 4.25 
inches at Statesboro on the 5th. Excessive precipita- 
tion (2.50 inches or more in twenty-four hours) oc- 
curred at ten stations, located mainly in the south- 
eastern part of the State. 

July—tThe average for sixty-eight stations was 8.71 
inches, or 2.90 inches above the normal. The greatest 
monthly was 18.14 inches at Concord and the least 
was 1.72 inches at Rome. The greatest amount of 
rainfall in twenty-four hours was 4.40 inches at But- 
ler, on the 23rd and 24th. Other stations receiving 4 
inches or more in twenty-four hours were Cornelia, 
4.29. on the 18th-19th; Athens, 4.10, on 8th-9th; 
Fort Gaines, 4.10 on 24th-25th Concord, 4.04 on 24th- 
25th. 

August—The average for sixty-six stations report- 
ing was 5.81 inches, or 0.39-inch above the normal. The 
greatest amount was 4.18 inches at Leesburg, and the 
least was 1.60 inches at Gillsville. The greatest 
amount of rain in twenty-four hours was 6.36 inches 
at Savannah on the 11th-12th. Amounts exceeding 4 
inches in twenty-four hours were received at Abbe- 
ville, Leesburg, Putney, Quitman and Thomasville. 

September—The average for sixty-six stations was 
1.41 inches, or 2.04 inches below the normal. The 
greatest amount was 6.35 inches at Quitman, and the 





The 
The greatest 
amount of rain for twenty-four hours was 4.34 inches 
at Quitman on the 18th-19th. 


least was none at Concord, Millen and Resaca. 
average number of rainy days was three. 


October—The average for sixty-four stations was 
2.84 inches, or 0.03-inch below the normal. The great- 
est amount was 6.43 inches at Goat Rock, and the 
least was 0.20-inch at Valdosta. The greatest amount 
in twenty-four hours was 3.85 inches at Milledgeville 
on the 17th-18th. 

November—The average for sixty-two stations was 
1.95 inches, or 0.66-inch below the normal. The great- 
est amount was 4.90 inches at Dahlonega and the least 
was 0.38-inch at Hazelhurst and Lumber City. The 
greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 1.78 inches 
at Thomasville, on the 1Ist-2nd. 

December—tThe average for sixty stations was 5.16 
inches, or 0.94-inch above the normal. The greatest 
amount was 14.24 inches at Norcross and the least was 
0.12-inch at Savannah. The greatest amount in 
twenty-four hours was 5.78 inches at Lisbon on the 
7th-8th. Other highly excessive amounts were: At- 
lanta, 5.72 on the 8th-9th; Norcross, 5.22 on the 9th- 
10th ; Griffin, 5.08 inches on the 7th-8th. 


LOUISIANA 


January—The average for fifty-eight stations was 
6.33 inches, being 1.97 inches above the normal. The 
greatest monthly amount of rainfall recorded was 8.80 
inches, which occurred at Napoleonville, Assumption 
Parish; and the least 3.19 inches, at Ruston, Lincoln 
Parish. The greatest amount that fell in twenty-four 
hours, 4.00 inches, occurred at De Ridder, Beauregard 
Parish, on the 22nd. 

February—The average precipitation for fifty-two 
stations was 5.71 inches, being 1.05 inches above 
normal. The greatest amount which fell for the month 
was 10.40 inches at Franklinton, Washington Parish ; 
and the least 2.05 inches at Calhoun, Ouachita Parish. 
The greatest amount which fell in twenty-four hours 
was 3.50 Inches at De Ridder, Beauregard Parish, on 
the 20th. 

March—The average for fifty-two stations was 4.59 
inches, being 0.24-inch below the normal. The greatest 
monthly amount, 10.07 inches, occurred at Stables, 
Vernon Parish; the least, 1.48 inches, at Cades, St. 
Martin Parish. The greatest amount in twenty-four 
hours was 4.12 inches at Stables, on the 25th. 

April—The average for fifty-one stations reporting 
was 5.56 inches, or 1.30 inches above normal. The 
greatest monthly amount was 9.23 inches at Dutch- 
town, Ascension Parish; the least, 7.84 inches at 
Robeline, Natchitoches Parish. ‘The greatest amount 
that fell-in twenty-four hours was 5.02 inches at Ten 
Mile, Allen Parish, on the 15th. 

May—tThe average for fifty-four stations was 8.22 
inches, or 4.08 inches above normal. The greatest 
monthly fall was 12.95 inches at Antioch, Claiborne 
Parish ; the least, 4.24 inches at Plain Dealing, Bossier 
Parish. The greatest amount that fell in twenty-four 
hours was 4.35 inches at Stables, Vernon Parish, on 
the 8th. 

June—The average for fifty-three stations was 6.63 
inches, being 1.65 inches above the normal. The 
greatest monthly amount was 13.74 inches at Paradis, 
St. Charles Parish; the least, 1.45 inches at Dodson, 
Winn Parish. The greatest fall in twenty-four hours 
was 4.50 inches at Paradis on the 30th. 

July—tThe average for fifty-nine stations was 6.10 
inches, being 0.55-inch below normal. The greatest 
monthly amount was 12.41 inches at Jeanerette 
Iberia Parish; the least, 0.43-inch at Calhoun, 
Ouachita Parish. The greatest rainfall in twenty- 
four hours was 5.90 inches at New Iberia, Iberia 
Parish. 

August—The average rainfall for forty-nine sta- 
tions was 5.11 inches, or 0.14-inch below the normal. 
The greatest monthly amount reported was 9.62 inches 
at Plain Dealing, Bossier Parish ; the least, 1.05 inches 
at Belville, St. Landry Parish. The greatest amount in 
twenty-four hours was 3.24 inches at Lake Charles, 
Calcasieu Parish, on the 9th. 

September—No report available. 

October—The average for fifty-one stations was 8.49 
inches, or 5.66 inches above the normal. The greatest 
monthly amount recorded was 15.79 inches at Lake 
Charles; the least, 2 inches at La Rose (near), La- 
fourche Parish. The greatest rainfall in twenty-four 
hours was 5.78 inches at New Iberia, on the 5th. 

November—The average for forty-nine stations was 
7.34 inches, or 3.67 inches above normal. The greatest 
monthly amount was 17.53 inches at Houma, Terre- 
bonne Parish ; the least, 1.80 inches at Grand Coteau, 
St. Landry Parish. The greatest amount in twenty- 
four hours was 6.85 inches at Houma on the 10th. 

December—The average for forty-eight stations was 
3.04 inches, being 2.33 inches below the normal. The 
greatest monthly amount was 7.65 inches at Cheney- 
ville, Rapides Parish; the least, 0.30-inch at Paradis. 
The greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 4.91 
inches at Clinton, East Feliciana Parish, on the 8th. 


MISSISSIPPI 


January—The average for the State, sixty-six sta- 
tions reporting, was 5.46 inches, the departure from 
normal for fifty-three stations being plus 0.78-inch. 
The greatest monthly total was 8.93 inches at Ed- 
wards ; the least, 1.35 inches at Pontotoc. The great- 
est amount in twenty-four hours was 3.17 inches at 
Waynesboro on the 22nd. 

February—tThe average for sixty-eight stations was 
5.42 inches, the average departure from the normal for 
fifty-four stations being plus 0.39 inch. The greatest 
monthly total was 9.87 inches at Shubuta; the least. 
2.52 inches at Swan Lake. The greatest amount in 
twenty-four hours was 3.10 inches at Waynesboro on 
the 25th. 

(Concluded on Page 73.) 
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WESTERN RETAILERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Large Attendance and Lively Interest Mark Gathering— Hear Talks on Salesmanship and Advertising—Shingle 
Discussion Is Punctuated by Verbal Brickbats and a Real Bouquet 


BolsE, Ipano, Feb. 21.—The sixteenth annuat 
conference of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, which began Thursday morning and 
ended here today, was very successful in many 
ways. Interesting topics were discussed by able 
men, and entertaining as well as instructive ad- 
dresses were given. The attendance was large and 
the members were attentive. The lumbermen of 
Boise looked after the entertainment of the visit- 
ing lumbermen and their ladies in a hospitable 
manner. The attendance from Idaho and Utah was 
larger than from the territory farther away, but 
every section was represented. 

The conference was held in the Mosque of Korah 
Temple of the Mystic Shrine, an excellent place 
well suited for the occasion. Fred E. Conner, of 
Sacramento, Calif., president of the Sacramento 
Lumber Co., and president of the association for 
the last two years, called the meeting to order 
Thursday forenoon, and from the start proved 
himself to be an able presiding officer, who desired 
to expedite business and get the most out of the 
meetings for those who were in attendance. Boise 
had been selected as the meeting place at the last 
annual meeting in Great Falls, Mont., in Febru- 
ary, 1918, but on account of the ‘‘flu’’ prevailing 
4 year ago, the meeting was put over a year. 


Governor and Mayor Welcome Visitors 


Unusual as it may seem, every one on the pro- 
gram for the opening addresses was present at 
the opening session, and after the American Legion 
quartet had sung and responded to an encore, and 
Rev. W. J. Hindley, of Spokane, had delivered the 
invocation, Gov. D. W. Davis, of Idaho, extended 
a hearty welcome to Idaho, and promised the sus- 
pension of the State laws while the visiting lum- 
bermen were in town. Becoming serious, he re- 
ferred to the importance of the lumber industry, 
and expressed the hope that its output would ex- 
pand so that the demand for building material 
could be taken care of. While in New York re- 
cently he was told that 60 percent of the glass 
made in the country is being used in automobiles, 
because of the increased demand for closed cars, 
and that several automobile manufacturing con- 
cerns have bought glass factories in order to pro- 
tect themselves in the supply of glass. He urged 
the ‘‘speeding up’’ of the lumber industry that 
needed homes might be built, and declared that 
everyone must think seriously and work earnestly 
to get the world back on an even keel. 

Mayor Ernest Eagleson, of Boise, followed, tell- 
ing his hearers that once upon a time, back in 1893, 
he was interested in a retail yard in Boise when 
lumber was retailing for $12 a thousand, and he 
coutrasted the situation then prevailing with the 
present. Referring to the territory represented by 
the association, he said it embraced about one- 
third of the area of the United States with only 
about one-tenth of its population. He urged re- 
forestation, that future generations might be pro- 
vided with building material, and asked dealers 
present to help along legislation looking to the 
development of the great arid regions of the West 
where irrigation is needed. 


President Deals With Industry’s Problems 


One of the ‘‘high spots’’ of the convention was 
the fine address of President Conner, in which 
he held up the highest ideals of citizenship and 
with force and convincing logic urged his hearers to 
lend their best efforts at this decisive period of 
our nation’s history to help mold its course along 
the lines of character, industry, efficiency, better 
laws, surer justice, a greater understanding of the 
world and its needs, and a sineerer fellowship. Only 
thus, said he, can the problems that confront us be 
satisfactorily solved. After a happy introduction, 
lightened by flashes of humor, he proceeded to the 
serious discussion of the subject ‘‘Construction and 
Reconstruction.’’ He alluded to America’s part in 
the war and the position of leadership in which the 
nation finds itself as a result thereof, and then said 
in part: 

Essence of Reconstruction Is Spiritual 

To me construction and reconstruction do not 
mean merely building a house and letting the wind 
blow it down and then building it again. At this 
time in the world’s history, when a new era is 
dawning and new conditions spring up to confront 
us on every hand, construction and reconstruction 
are words that conjure up before our mental vision 
something more than a structure made of materials 
which we may wish to sell—more than the physical 
prosperity of our businesses. We feel in these words 
the urge of marching events, of the spiritual sig- 











nificance of the call for the development of the latent 
ability and talent that may be lying dormant with- 
in us and in those about us, and demand that as 
individuals and as an organization we take our 
place and do our part; not only in the upbuilding of 
cities, towns and marts but in that greater up- 
building of character which shall so revolutionize 
and improve our relations to one another, to busi- 
ness, and to the world in which we are living, that 
this age may be known aeons hence as the ‘‘Golden 
Age of the World.”’ 


Problems That Must Be Met 


So many things confront us—unstable conditions 
of business, finance, labor and capital problems, 
agricultural developments, questions of State, civic 
improvements, with all labor, both mental and 
physical, which each represents. No longer lives 
there a man who is unmindful of the meaning of 
construction and reconstruction in their deeper and 
broader sense who can hope to make a success of his 
social, industrial or domestic life. 

It is no time to rock the boat; in fact, it is a poor 
time to be out boating anyway. It is the spring- 
time after ‘‘the winter of our discontent.” There 
are springtime fogs and mists hanging about. It 
may hail a bit. There may be some thunder storms, 
but it is spring, and we had better get busy with 
the hoe and rake, dig out the weeds, set out the 
new plants, and, above, all keep digging. 

What can we lumbermen do? Our interests are 
no longer isolated. They reach out to the remotest 
corners of the world—from the new opera house in 
Boise to the little new home rising on a ruined 
field in France—construction and reconstruction, in 
which we must do our part; and may we work and 
build, not only for this generation but for genera- 
tions yet to come. 

We think of our place in history as unique, and 
indeed it is, but looking into the past we find many 
lessons to guide our steps. 


When Pericles Got Busy on the Job 


In the year 400 B. C. Pericles was archon of 
Athens. He was a long-headed individual, physi- 
cally and mentally, but he 
had a “go-do-it’”’ spirit 
that would have caused 
him to appreciate the 
slogan made popular dur- 
ing the late unpleasant- 
ness: ‘‘We are in it; we 
can win it.’’ Now, there 
' were knockers on the 
earth in those days, and 
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| they used their hammers 
| with efficiency and energy. 
Even the poets got after 
| poor old Pericles, and one 
of them had this pub- 
lished in the Sunday edi- 
tion of the Athens Record: 


“Pericles, fainting under 
the load of his own head, 
And now abroad from his 
huge galley of a pate 

Sends forth trouble to the State.” 

But he kept the gray matter in that long head in 
motion. He started to build his little city and 
launched a building boom that produced results that 
remain to this day a monument to his leadership 
and industry. He ran a little league of nations. He 
built up an army and navy that put the fear of the 
gods into the hearts of neighboring barbarian na- 
tions. He then restored the devastation wrought by 
previous wars and built a city beautiful. He in- 
formed the I. W. W.’s of his day that if they shared 
in the general prosperity they must work and work 
well. He set to work the artisans in brass, ebony, 
ivory, gold, stone and wood. He employed smiths, 
carpenters, molders, founders, painters, embroid- 
erers, trimmers, who, together with the merchants, 
mariners, cartwrights, cattle breeders, wagoners, 
roof makers, shoemakers and people of every craft 
and profession, worked overtime to produce. Athens 
hummed like a hive with human industry, and so 
with the occasion and the services of these public 
workers distributed plenty for every age and condi- 
tion. That is the answer now. 

Work is not a curse—it is a much needed tonic for 
which the world now cries. For five years the peo- 
ple of the world turned to war with every energy 
of mind and body. Now it is “right about face’’ and 
time to bend our energies to the work of peace. 

—™ had a city to reconstruct. We have the 
world. 


Secretary Recommends Progressive Steps 


At this point in the proceedings Secretary A. L. 
Porter presented his report, which gave a very 
comprehensive review of the accomplishments of 
the last year and made a number of constructive 
suggestions looking to enlarged usefulness for the 
future. Under the latter head may be mentioned 
the plan suggested by Mr. Porter for a more in- 
tensive cultivation of the association’s field, in the 
following words: 

Let me offer, for your thoughtful consideration, the 
suggestion that our entire association field be divided 
into districts or zones, each having an organization 
with a president and a secretary with power to call 
and hold meetings in that district as often as the 
membership therein desires for the purpose of consid- 
ering questions of importance to dealers in that local- 


ity and to listen to addresses upon such subjects as the 
members wish to be informed upon, these district 
organizations to be known as the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, District No. 5, or whatever the 
number might be. MHurriedly surveying the field it 
seems to me that district organizations might very 
profitably be maintained at Spokane, Boise, Pocatello, 
Salt Lake, Great Falls, Billings, Sacramento, Fresno, 
and probably a number of other points. 

The report reviewed at length the effective work 
of the traffic department, which during the year 
collected 1,696 claims totaling $19,072.22, besides 
tracing cars, auditing expense bills for members, 
attending to special requests, and other routine 
work. It has assisted in the presentation of claims 
for freight rate reductions with success in a num- 
ber of notable instances cited. 


Recommends Correspondence Course 


Mr. Porter said that the lumbermen’s corre- 
spondence course, gotten up several years ago by 
the association in conjunction with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, has during the last 
year created more interest than ever before. He 
estimated that at least 600 employees of retail lum- 
ber and building material concerns have subscribed 
for and either are now studying or have completed 
this course, the price of which is $60, $65 or $70 
depending upon the terms of payment selected. 
He described the course as follows: 

It embraces one book on geometrical drawing, one 
on projection drawing, one on architectural drawing, 
one on reading architects’ drawings and plans, four on 
carpentry, one on the mechanics of carpentry, two on 
the steel square, one on specification writing and 
memoranda, two on estimating and calculating quan- 
tities and one on contracts. Any young man who 
masters this course will be able thoroly to under- 
stand and read all blueprinted plans, estimate and 
calculate quantities from these plans, and to render, 
give and sell to the contractor, carpenter and cus- 
tomer, expert and professional knowledge regarding 
the construction of any and all buildings, particu- 
larly houses, barns and the like. This course should 
be studied and mastered by the sales manager of every 
retail lumber establishment. 

The report showed the association to be in pros- 
perous condition both numerically and financially, 
the total present membership being 1,145, with a 
substantial cash balance in the treasury. 


Committees Are Appointed 


The following committees were named by the 
chair: 

Resolutions—J. E. Lane, chairman, Lewistown, 
Mont.; R. A. Hiscox, San Francisco; B. J. Boorman, 
Great Falls, Mont.; Robert Anderson, Logan, Utah; 
I. G. Kjosness, Lewistown, Idaho. 


Auditing—A. Naccuaig, chairman, Spokane; F. B. 
Bartlett, Lewistown, Idaho; Grant Dixon, Spokane. 


Conference—T. E. Robbins, chairman, Ritzville, 
Wash.; F. C. Kendall, Spokane, Wash.; C. W. Gamble, 
Boise, Idaho. 


Nominating—C. E. Sharp, chairman, Boise; C. J. 
saldwin, Bridger, Mont.; E. McMartin, Spokane. 
Lumberman Poet Tells of Woman’s Part 


‘‘The Hand That Rocks the Cradle’’ was the 
subject of a talk by Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who in his own in- 
teresting and witty way told something of the 
important part played by woman in the affairs of 
the nation, and particularly of the home and in its 
building. Mr. Malloch’s talks have been features 
of lumber conventions in the East for years, but 
this was his introduction to the West, and in the 
brief talk that he made he won a place in the 
hearts of his hearers. 


Love of Home Is Saving Grace of Nation 


Rev. W. J. Hindley, of Spokane, who has at- 
tended nearly all of the annual conferences of the 
association and has been termed the association’s 
chaplain, made a stirring address—the kind that he 
always does—full of patriotism and Americanism. 
He explained that he was no longer active in the 
church as a minister now, but that he hoped long to 
enjoy the good will and friendship of the members 
of the association. He pointed out that the prob- 
lem of reconstruction, which a year ago the nation 
was worried about, had resolved itself into the 
problem of taking care of the people at home rather 
than the soldier boys coming back from the war, 
and that the country is eagerly awaiting the words 
of a leader who will tell how to get out of the con- 
dition of confusion the country is now in—but not 
of despair, for never do the American people 
despair. He prophesied that the country is now 
on the eve of taking its proper and destined place 
as the world’s leading nation. 

The homing desire of the people he believed to 
be the saving grace of the nation, of the republic, 
and referred to the great problems that were 
solved in the past—slavery, and prohibition—and 
said the present railroad situation is somewhat 
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similar. It was because the liquor traffic struck at 
the very vitals of the nation, interfered with its 
law making, in town, city, State and nation, 
that the people finally arose and overthrew it. 
The railroads by a somewhat similar policy in the 
past had lobbied and sought to elect legislators 
that it could control, and so a feeling had been en- 
gendered against them. They are reaping what 
they have sown, and when they are returned to 
their owners, as they will be in a few days, it will 
be on a basis of service to the people. 


Humanized Business and Honest Work 


Regarding industrial problems, Mr. Hindley 
pleaded for a more human relationship between em- 
ployer and employee and a greater efficiency on 
the part of the workmen, for the latter are not 
giving the same day’s work for $5.50 a day that 
they did for $2.50 a day. The workman who is 
able to go to his work in an automobile should 
think of what this great and good country has 
done for him—what freedom and protection he 
has, compensation laws, shorter hours, schools and 
churches ete., and then let him look and see what 
sovietism has done for Russia. The American 
working man is the only one in the world who can 
and does go to work in an automobile of his own. 

The speaker scored the American business man 
and employer for his mistake in not taking to the 
new arrivals from foreign countries the meaning of 
Americanism. They should not complain when 
they are to blame for not meeting their men across 
the conference table. ‘‘If you don’t want social- 
ism,’’ he declared, ‘‘ humanize your business.’’ 

In closing, Mr. Hindley referred to measures 
introduced the last few days in Congress to safe- 
guard the nation and see that its Government con- 
tinues to function during the temporary or per- 
manent incapacity of its chief executive, and de- 
clared that in this great nation no one must be 
permitted to have an ‘‘exaggerated ego’’ to such 
an extent that the country is allowed to drift to 
its great and serious detriment. This rather bold 
statement met with loud and prolonged applause 
of his hearers and showed that they were in har- 
mony with the sentiment he expressed. 

Fundamentals of Lumber Salesmanship 
Thursday afternoon 

An old friend of the western retailers, Dr. Stan- 
ley L. Krebs, of New York, who has spoken before 
the annual meetings of the association, discussed 
‘‘The Big Five—The Five Fundamental Steps in 
Direct Lumber Salesmanship,’’ at the afternoon 
session, Thursday. His talk was a rapid fire talk. 
Point after point was pounded home. And mixed 
in was story after story to illustrate the points. 
He talked of everything from the Bible to face 
powder, medicine to matrimony. He advocated 
deep breathing and the drinking of lots of water; 
cheerfulness and the love of humanity. 

Speak of the best and brightest things about 
business, and of one’s community. Compliment 
rather than criticise, was his advice. As to recon- 
struction he predicted that in three years produc- 
tion would reach the demand, and all will be well. 


Service and Advertising Win the Business 

F. H. Beckman, of Spokane, a former live wire 
California retailer, now manager of the National 
Builders’ Bureau, talked about ‘‘Spark Plugs, Live 
Wires and Self Starters.’’ He declared that lum- 
bermen do not get as close to the consumers as 
they should, and as producers and distributers 
in other lines do. While in California, he said, he 
was recently surprised to find that about sixty 
members of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club have clubbed together and carry an adver- 





tisement in the Sacramento Union, a daily news- 
paper. This is an excellent example for other 
lumber dealers. He told of the Aladdin people 
spending $13,000 for an advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post, in the first ten days re- 
ceiving 11,000 replies, and selling one out of each 
seventy that replied. 

Lumber dealers can meet mail order competition 
by advertising, meeting the mail order people by 
their own methods. 

From his observations, Mr. Beckman said lumber 
dealers west of the Mississippi River, are much 
more uptodate than those in the East, and use much 
more modern and progressive methods. More and 
more the lumber dealer is selling the home builder 
just what he wants, not eompleted houses, however, 
for he did not advocate dealers going into the 
building business. He urged dealers to work with 
a reputable local contractor and in this way mail 
order competition can be beaten, in his opinion. 


Discuss Handling Hydrated Lime 
Friday morning 


President Conner opened the conference Friday 
morning by saying, ‘‘Good morning, everyone! ’’ 
This was after the American Legion quartet had 
sung their song. Then Dr. Will L. Ellerback, of 
the Utah Lime & Coal Co., Salt Lake City, talked 
about hydrated lime after asserting that he ob- 
tained his medical education at the same institu- 
tion as Dr. Krebs, and also showing that he like- 
wise possessed a keen intellect with an ability to 
make humorous remarks. He said, however, that 
he regretted he could not, like Dr. Krebs, ‘‘start 
his mouth going, and let it run.’’ Regarding lime, 
he said the ancient Romans aged their lime three 
years, rather than the customary three weeks in 
this country. He outlined the superiority of hy- 
drated lime over lump lime. There is no deteriora- 
tion in the air slacking of the lime, and there is 
no fire risk. The cost of paper sacks for the hy- 
drated lime is much less than the cost of barrels 

which are now increasing 
in price. The use of hy- 
i drated lime, more com- 
1 mon east, is now extend- 
ign to Colorado and Utah, 
he said, and will soon be 
in general use all over 
| the West. 
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President Conner high- 
ly complimented Dr. 
Ellerback’s talk, for the 
practical information he 
gave. Secretary Porter 
said that in the last few 
| years the association’s in- 

surance organization had 
suffered probably $25,000 in losses, caused by lime. 

Shingle Drying, Staining and Nailing 

‘«Bill’’ Williams, secretary of the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seat- 
tle, told about the new method of packing shingles 
by the square rather than by the thousand. He 
has recently attended many retail lumber meetings 
in the middle West and East, and made similar 
talks, as an expression of the desire of the shingle 
manufacturers, now thoroly organized, to help in- 
form lumber dealers regarding red cedar shingles, 
and to work closer with them, in promoting sales of 
their product. 

A hot dipped, zine coated nail was recommended 
by Mr. Williams for use in shingling roofs, to 
avoid rust and eventual breaking of the nail and 
loosening of the roofing. The zine nail insures a 
long lived roof. 

Regarding kiin dried shingles, he declared that 
if properly kiln dried the kiln dried shingle is just 
as durable as the air dried shingle. He explained 
how kiln drying should be done. He recommended 
the use of stains, as they sink into the wood, and 
are better than paint, which merely gives the shin- 
gle an artificial covering. Stains should me made 
with a creosote base. 


Square Pack and Rite-Grade Methods 


Getting down to the square unit of packing, he 
said the dealers had originated it. For some years 
many dealers had been urging it, and upon a care- 
ful investigation it was found that the great ma- 
jority favored it. On April 1 a large majority of 
the mills will begin packing on the square basis. 
This plan will better comply with State laws, and 
permit of more intelligent competition with sub- 
stitute roofing. 

Secretary Williams explained the Rite-Grade 





plan, and the codperation with the dealers in na- 
‘*How can you get your back 
‘*The rem- 


tional advertising. 
orders shipped?’’ asked Mr. Williams. 


edy is for you to place your orders with reliable 


mills and reliable wholesalers. The association 
mills include 70 per cent of the shingle production, 
and only 5 percent of the complaints aginst non- 
shipment, are against association mills. 

He suggested that dealers use a rubber stamp 
to stamp on their orders, instructions that the or- 
ders be placed with association mills, living up to 
the association specifications. This would tend to 
foree all mills into the association where they 
would have to make better shingles, and would 
enable the association by its increased strength 
to do more for the dealers in many ways. 


Criticizes Shingle Secretary’s Statements 


B. J. Boorman, Great Falls, Mont., criticized 
an article by Mr. Williams that recently appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in which it was 
maintained that the change to the square plan was 
better because it will help make sales in competi- 
tion. He said everyone should know that a pre- 
pared roof is a temporary roof only, while a shin- 
gle room is a permanent roof, and that in his 
opinion it is a backward step to make the change 
to the square. He also criticised the kiln drying 
to make ‘‘illegitimate profits’? out of under- 
weights. Regarding zine nails, the carpenters, 
oe Boorman said, are prejudiced against using 
them. 


Secretary Meets Retailers’ Arguments 


In reply, Mr. Williams said only the unit is 
being changed, and otherwise the standard of shin- 
gles remains the ‘same, and effort is continually 
being made to make better shingles. The square 
packing is but ‘‘one’’ selling point. Many dealers 
use but the one selling argument. Regarding un- 
derweights, he could see no way of making a 
change. Anyone can buy green shingles, if he 
wishes, but the extra weight results in their costing 
more delivered. The shingle association has spent 
over $8,000 the last year in experimenting in kiln 
drying, in order to find a better way of doing it. 
As to the nails, Mr. Williams said, carpenters 
should be paid more for using zine nails. 


Another Brickbat—Then a Bouquet 


J. M. Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash., declared 
that the square plan is merely a camouflaged 
scheme on the part of the shingle manufacturers to 
get more for their product. There will be fewer 
shingles in the four bundles, but the price will not 
be less, in his opinion. 

Just then the ladies present, thru Mrs. A. L. 
Porter, presented Mr. Williams with a bouquet of 
flowers, and there was loud applause, whether for 
Mr. Crawford’s statements or the ladies’ delicate 
recognition of Mr. Williams’ Adonis-like appear- 
ance and bearing, will forever remain a mystery. 

President Conner called attention, just then, to 
the California poppies that graced his table, which 
he received that morning from Earl White, of 
Folsom, Calif., a lumberman who wanted the 
president to know that he was with him in spirit. 
The Chair added that the California man also 
wants the 1921 meeting of the association to be 
held in Fresno. 


Discusses Nationwide Retail Conditions 


H. R. Isherwood, formerly in charge of the retail 
department work of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, but now seeretary-manager 
of Hoo-Hoo, made an interesting talk on the retail 
situation thruout the nation. He declared that 
western dealers are much more progressive than 
those of the East. He also figured that Secretary 
Porter is about fifteen years ahead of the times. 
Regarding prices, brick and cement have been ad- 
vaneing faster than lumber Mr. Isherwood stated, 
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and gave some interesting comparative price data 

Mr. Isherwood then drew a vivid picture of the 
chaos that would result were the world without 
wood and turned from this dark picture to the 
blessed realities of the present, shuwing the im- 
portance of the modern retailer to his community. 
Said he: 


Every community has an interest in its lumber 
dealer. Of all the sellers of goods at retail he is the 
most important factor in community development, be- 
cause what he sells usually becomes a visible and 
lasting part of the community. It may be truthfully 
said that he sells the very stuff out of which com- 
munities are made. In new territories he is the first 
merchant on the ground; and in established sections 
he is the last merchant to go out of business. 

Moreover, it is an interesting fact that any com- 
munity is about as wise and progressive as its leading 
retailers—no more and no less. If the people of any 
community are ahead of its retailers they usually soon 
open a way for a live retailer—sometimes by the nega- 
tive method of starving the backward retailer by send- 
ing trade out of town. Sut if, on the other hand, 
the lumber dealer is always a little ahead of his com- 
munity, always alertly anticipating its needs and 
desires, he can make that community move forward 
faster and faster while at the same time he is in- 
creasing his own income, standing and future pros- 
pects. Therefore, in a _ special sense, the lumber 
dealer is a builder of his community—and a lot of 
that community’s future depends on him and his 
ability. 


Supreme Snark Invites to Concatenation 


R. A. Hiscox, San Francisco, Snark of the Uni- 
verse of Hoo-Hoo and one of the old and loyal 
members of the association, was greeted with the 
Hoo-Hoo yell as he was asked by the Chair to come 
to the platform. He called attention to the greater 
interest of the manufacturers’ secretaries at the 
meetings of the association of late years, who told 
how their products could be used by the dealers 
to their profit and to the manufacturers’ greater 


of the need of being alive and awake. Lumber deal- 
ers are now trying to guard the interests of their 
customers, endeavoring to see that they get what 
will best serve their purpose to the best advantage. 

Salesmanship, he said, was the ability to sell 
goods that won’t come back to customers that will. 
He defined an optimist as one who carries a cork 
screw on his key ring ‘‘in this day and dispensa- 
tion,’’ and said that until recently it was said that 
a saloon and a lumber yard are the only places 
of business that a woman could not enter, and 
now with the saloon gone, it is up to the lumber 
dealers to see that when woman, who has nine- 
tenths of the say about building the home, enters 
a lumber office, the feathers in her hat do not 
brush the cobwebs from the ceiling, for hats cost 
a good deal these days. 

The speaker quoted from the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN regarding the influence of the home, and 
urged dealers to give service, declaring it is not 
price but service that the public wants now. 

Should Enter Politics and Speak Up 


Mr. Anderson gave a heart-to-heart talk, and 
scored his hearers for not taking their part in pub- 
lic affairs, and for not giving voice to their views 
when at the conventions. He said he could afford 
to criticise for no one is paying him for his talk, 
while fellows like Dr. Krebs are paid for theirs, 
and if they said what they wanted to say they never 
would get another chance. The speaker convulsed 
his hearers with his stories and their practical 
application, and made a place for himself as a 
publie speaker of art and humor. 

Poet Is Curious About Those Flowers 


He was followed by another humorist, Douglas 
Malloch, Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERKMAN, 
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profit. He spoke of Hoo-Hoo and its objects par- 
ticularly in promoting a better feeling among the 
different branches of the industry, and urged all 
to attend Saturday night, the concatenation, to be 
held at the close of the three-day convention. 

Manufacturers Show Desire to Serve 
Friday afternoon 

Dealers generally do not know of the workings 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in the opinion of Ralph S. Hinman, of Chi- 
cago, who has recently taken charge of the Na- 
tional’s retail service department. In the West, 
however, where the dealers are in closer touch with 
the mills, he has found them better informed. Mr. 
Hinman told of the various ways in which his 
department is assisting the dealers in promoting 
wood as a building material. He recently succeeded 
Mr. Isherwood. 

Mr. Hinman approved of Secretary Porter’s 
suggestion in his annual report, that the associa- 
tion’s territory be divided into districts. In Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Hinman said, the district plan is 
proving very successful. 

He asked dealers to tell the National what it can 
do to be of more service to the retailers. He spoke 
briefly and to the point. 

Lumber Store Man Defines Salesmanship 


Robert Anderson, of Logan, Utah, the ‘‘lumber 
merchant,’’ who has plate glass windows in his 
lumber yards, was presented with a bouquet, when 
he stepped on the rostrum, as an inspiration. He 
was properly introduced by President Conner. Mr. 
Anderson was formerly president of the associa- 
tion and has always taken active part in it. ‘‘Cre- 
ating Business by Being Equipped and Going After 
It,’’ was his subject. He emphasized the responsi- 
bility of the lumber dealer in his community, and 
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who at the start said that when the previous 
speaker was presented with the flowers, he won- 
dered if he would put them in his button hole or 
lay them on his chest. 

Mr. Malloch gave his talk on ‘‘Seven Sinners 
I Have Met,’’ which he has delivered before east- 
ern lumber conventions. It was listened to with 
great interest and was liberally punctuated by ap- 
plause. 


Meeting Cut Prices Without Loss 


Dr. Stanley L. Krebs continued his series of talks 
with another talk, the subject being ‘‘ How to Meet 
Cut Prices Without Loss.’’ Rather than condemn 
the man who cuts prices, he advised opposing him 
with some other line of goods, and instructing the 
public regarding it. Meet cut prices by selling 
more goods. He advocated indirect suggestion to 
help in making the sales, and declared that the 
salvation of this republic is the high plane on which 
business is placed. 


Nothing Ahead to Make the World Afraid 


The speaker declared labor has a right to ask for 
higher wages when the cost of living has increased 
so much, because of the conditions brought on by 
the great war. When living costs go down the 
adjustment will be gradually brought about. There 
is nothing ahead to make the world afraid, for the 
English speaking people are having more power 
than ever before in the history of the world. Dr. 
Krebs talk concluded the second day’s session. 


Secret and Law of Employment Management 
Saturday morning 


Dr. Stanley Krebs told how to get the best serv- 
ice out of subordinates in his final lecture Saturday 
morning, his topie being ‘‘The Secret and Law of 


Management.’’ No one in any organization has a 
right to do anything, that, if others in the organ- 
ization would do, would destroy the organization, 
he said. The speaker pointed out little things in 
handling employees that mean much to the busi- 
ness, in keeping up its system and morale, and em- 
phasized the value of will, or disposition, and the 
power of example. Cheerfulness is an essential 
factor in all dealings of people with one another. 
Happy thoughts beat grouches. ‘‘Be pleasant,’’ 
was his injunction. 

He urged politeness in business, to employees 
as well as to the public. Care should be taken 
to not get too familiar, for it is true that familiar- 
ity leads to contempt. Employers should not fail 
to praise, and in this way encourage their em- 
ployees to do better things. At the conclusion of 
his talk Dr. Krebs was given the Hoo-Hoo yell as 
a farewell, as he departed for his train for the 
East. 


The report of the auditing committee was made 
by Secretary Porter, showing receipts of $17,432.90, 
and disbursements of $16,054.96, leaving a balance 
of $1,377.94 on Jan. 31, 1920. 


Next Annual Convenes at Fresno, Calif. 


The report of the conference committee was made 
by C. W. Gamble, of Boise, a member of the com- 
mittee. It recommended that Fresno, Calif., be 
selected as the place for the next annual confer- 
ence. The report was received with applause. 

President Conner said that Sacramento resigned 
its claims for the conference in favor of Fresno. 
He declared Fresno wanted the meeting, and that 
the members will be given a royal time. They will 
be met with true California hospitality. 








Officers and Directors Elected 


C. E. Sharp, of Boise, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, recommended the following offi- 
cers, who were elected: 

President—-B. J. Boorman, Great Falls, Mont. 

Vice president—-C. W. Gamble, Boise, Idaho. 


Directors— (Three years) W. C. Miller, Seattle; J. H. 
Baker, Richfield, Utah; C. J. Baldwin, Bridger, Mont. 
(Two years) W. E. Landram, Merced, Calif.; J. H. 
Harris, San Francisco. 


New President Addresses Convention 


B. J. Boorman, the newly elected president, was 
escorted to the platform by Secretary Porter. In 
addressing the meeting he declared he appreciated 
the honor of being elected president of such a great 
commercial organization, and mentioning the for- 
mer presidents of the association by name, said it 
was a great privilege to be put in their class— 
men who stood high in their community and State. 
He told of how at the last convention two years 
ago at Great Falls, the appalling news of the 
torpedoing of the Tuscania swept over the as 
semblage. 

‘*Since the adjournment of the convention,’’ he 
said, ‘‘there has been recorded the greatest day in 
the world’s history, with the exception of the date 
marking the birth of the Nazarene. I refer to 
the eleventh day of November, 1918, when the 
white flag went up and once more the cause of 
right was triumphant. 

Lumberman’s Part in Developing the Nation 

‘“We are living in a great age. Five years ago 
I heard a fellow townsman, the Hon. Paris Gibson, 
former United States Senator, say: ‘When I was 
born, eighty-four years ago, there was not a rail- 
road in the United States. The United States 
then had a population of ten million and Chicago 
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was a hamlet of 3,500 souls.’ As those truths 
radiated in my mind, I thought: What a privilege 
to live during an age when the entire development 
of the nation could be marked by the span of a 
man’s life, and I really envied him the experience. 
Little did I think at that time it would be our 
privilege to live five generations in five years.’’ 

He then referred to the wonderful accomplish- 
ments in transportation, aviation, communication, 
finance and other things brought about by the war. 
There had also been development in lumber mer- 
chandising, and today there is sold the function 
the product performs and retail lumber dealers 
are no longer the peddlers of 2x4’s. ‘‘We are 
supplying homes, step saving homes, homes of hap- 
piness, contentment and convenience, where father 
is king and mother is queen. We are engaged in 
the greatest business on earth—that of supplying 
shelter and homes for God’s children—the nation’s 
people. No association has led us in modern and 
progressive thought; others have followed.’’ 

He spoke of the value of the insurance organ- 
ization that is protecting $12,000,000 of property 
of members, and saving, in premiums alone $125,- 
000 annually. The traffic department is also do- 
ing excellent work, recovering $17,000 in claims 
the past year. Continuing he said: 


Homes Are Bulwarks of America 


In this country today we are confronted with 
inany radical elements, with bolshevism, socialism, 
I, W. W.-ism, and many other isms, but I want to 
say that in America there is room for only one kind 
of ism, and that is Americanism! The wrecking crew 
has been on the job long enough; let’s put the con- 
struction gang to work. In fact, the construction gang 
has been at work doing constructive, creative work in 
our great association, and I want to say to you that 


appointed to district the territory into zones; 
favored the reforestation of denuded and cut-over 
areas suitable, by State and Federal government; 
urged the location of field posts of the Army with- 
in the national forests to serve as a reserve line 
of defense for the Forest Service patrols in the in- 
terest of forest protection; that representatives 
in Congress be petitioned to the end that a suffi- 
cient sum of money be appropriated with which to 
secure a tract of redwood timber in California for 
the creation of a national redwood park, as pro- 
posed by a voluntary organization -known as the 
‘*Save the Redwoods League;’’ favored the repeal 
of such Federal laws as now impede the free use 
of the Panama Canal to railroad owned ships, in 
order to relieve the great and pressing need for 
greater transportation facilities; placed the associa- 
tion strongly behind the measure before Congress 
authorizing the sale of bonds along lines similar 
to the Federal farm loan system, to be spent within 
four years for reclamation work in the South and 
the West; endorsed and strongly supported the 
proposed plan of instructing and educating foreign- 
ers and Americans to the true meaning of Ameri- 
canism, thereby making such citizens assets rather 
than liabilities; that the matter of changing the 
date of the annual conference be postponed until 
after the next annual and until the location of the 
following annual is known; approved of the action 
of the board of directors in increasing the annual 
dues from $12 to $15 a year, which was done in 
April, 1919. 


Contributors to Program Are Thanked 


A resolution of thanks to Rev. W. J. Hindley, 
of Spokane, and Douglas Malloch, of Chicago. of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for their interesting 
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when the second history of this great West is written. 
it will include the names and biographies of many 
of the lumbermen of our association. ‘Thru coépera- 
tion we have learned that money is only a byproduct 
of service and that “we should measure every prob 
lem by its final effect upon the sum total of human 
happiness.” 

The strength of our nation does not lie in its armies, 
its navies, its harbors, neither is it confined to. the 
capitol at Washington or the great centers such as 
Chicago and New York, but its greatest bulwark is in 
the homes of its people—just homes, homes that we 
are planning, supplying and helping to construct. 1 
believe that we have the vision, or should have the 
vision, and if we have we will soon overtake our great 
opportunity. Let us keep the flag of the association 
and the Stars and Stripes at the masthead. 


Vice President and Retiring President Speak 


©. W. Gamble, of Boise, the new vice president 
was also escorted to the platform, and he thanked 
the members for the honor conferred on him in a 
few words. The retiring president made a fitting 
valedictory, in the course of which he urged mem 
bers to take a greater personal interest in the asso- 
ciation and help the new directors during the en- 
suing year. He expressed his pleasure at seeing so 
many ladies attending the meetings, for the greater 
interest on their part makes for the good of the 
organization. He predicted a wonderful meeting 
at Fresno, Calif., next February, with its splendid 
climate, its comfortable hotels and most hospitable 
people. 
Resolutions State Stand on National Questions 

The report of the resolutions committee, pre- 
sented by J. E. Lane, Lewistown, Mont., and 
adopted as read, recommended the adoption of the 
zone syst-m for district or local associations with- 
in the territory of the parent association, and that 
a committee of three, including the secretary, be 
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and instructive talks. and to every contributor to 
the program, was also included. Thanks of the 
association were also given to Mr. Conner, the re- 
tiring president, to the secretary and directors and 
to the people of Boise, for their hospitality and 
entertainment, and to the Shriners of Boise for the 
use of their splendid temple, and finally to the 
trade and local newspapers. 


In Memoriam of Departed Members 


The resolution in memory of departed members 
was as follows: 

WMEREAS, On the third day of February, 1920, the 
Grim Reaper took from our midst a dearly beloved 
member—Guy W. Bulmer, of Great Falls, Mont. In 
‘ife he was constant in attendance at our annual con- 
‘erences; his contributions were valuable and his 
counsel wise. Our association has lost one of its most 
valuable members ; a community has lost a good man: 
his family has lost a noble husband, a dear father; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association in convention assem- 
bled do extend to Mrs. Bulmer our heartfelt and sin- 
cere sympathy in this her hour of grief; be it further 

Resolved, That we keenly feel the loss of Karl Got- 
shall, of Ripon, Calif.; Robert Fuller, of Lodi, Calif.. 
and E. W. Brown, of Helena, Mont., all having passed 
to the Great Beyond since the last conference. 


VISIT BIG WESTERN PINE MILL 


Saturday afternoon was devoted to a visit to the 
big lumber manufacturing plant of the Boise Pay- 
ette Lumber Co., at Barber, six miles east of 
Boise, the party being taken out and back in a 
special train leaving Boise at 1 p. m. and returning 
at 4 o’clock. Owing to the absence of Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager C. A. Barton, the com- 
pany was represcnted by W. W. Burns, assistant 
treasurer, and W. G. Commentz, assistant sales 





manager, who guided the visitors about and dis- 
pensed information about the operations. 

The Boise Payette Lumber Co. has its general 
offices in Boise, and has two plants, the one at 
Barber, and another, built four years ago, at Em- 
mett, on the Payette River, about thirty miles 
northwest of Boise. The two make about 150,000,- 
000 feet of pine lumber annually. The Barber 
plant is equipped with three band saws, and turns 
out about 275,000 feet of lumber every double 8- 
hour shift day. The mill was closed for the holi- 
days and began running two shifts daily yester- 
day, a much earlier start for the season than usual. 
The planing mill is operated entirely by electricity, 
and one of the bands in the sawmill is electrically 
operated. In pile there is now about 46,000,000 
feet at Barber, which was an interesting sight for 
the retailers who for some months have been ac- 
eustomed to look in vain for cars loaded with lum- 
ber to come to their yards. The Emmett mill has 
not yet started for the season. 


Woman Purchases for Seventy-Five Yards 


In addition to its lumber manufacturing, the 
Boise Payette Lumber Co. has seventy-five retail 
yards in Idaho, Utah and Colorado, under the man- 
agement of C. W. Gamble, who was today elected 
vice president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Before taking charge of the retail 
line yard department of the Boise Payette Lumber 
Co. three years ago, Mr. Gamble had charge of the 
yards of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. in 
eastern Washington, with headquarters at Yakima. 
The purchasing agent for the Boise Payette Lum- 
ber Co.’s retail yard department is Miss Elizabeth 
Lindsay. Her position is one of the most responsi- 
ble held by a woman anywhere in the lumber in- 
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dustry in this country. Lyon Cobb assists Mr. 
Barton in looking after the manufacturing. 
Markets Thru Spokane Sales Company 
The Barber plant was built about fifteen years 
ago by the old Barber Lumber Co., at the head of 
which was Col. James T. Barber, of Eau Claire, 


Wis. Lawrence Gilman Chapman, now manager 
of the Chinn Timber Co., Seattle, was its man- 
ager. It operated for a few years, but owing to 


the Federal government questioning the title to 
its timber holdings, it was closed down indefinitely. 
Eventually the courts cleared the company, but 
owing to the quiet condition of the lumber industry 
for some years no effort was made to operate, and 
the property was finally disposed of to the Boise 
Payette Lumber Co., which acquired other hold- 
ings, necessitating the building of the plant in the 
Payette Valley. 

The output of the Boise Payette Lumber Co., 
with the exception of that going to its own yards 
and into local territory, is sold thru the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Spokane, and R. E. Irwin, who 
was for years sales manager at Boise, is now dis- 
trict sales manager at Boise for the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. 

HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


The closing event of the Western Retailers con- 
ference was the Hoo-Hoo concatenation Saturday 
evening in the hall of Korah Temple of the Mystie 
Shrine. It had the distinction of having present 
Snark of the Universe R. A. Hiscox, of San Fran- 
cisco, and H. R. Isherwoed, St. Louis, Seeretary- 
manager of the order, besides a member of the 
Supreme Nine, George M. Cornwall, of Portland, 
Ore. E. D. Tennant, former secretary-manager, 
assisted in the work. Eleven kittens of the pur- 
blind kind, were lead thru the gardens right and 
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left and into the onion patch. Following were 
the officers: 
Snark—HF. D. Tennant, St. Louis, Mo. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 
Junior Hoo -Hoo—R. A. Hiscox, San Francisco. 
sojum—Fred E. Conner, Sacramento, Calif: 
Scrivenoter—H. R. Isherwood, St. Louis, Mo. 
Jabberwock—A. R. Graham, Butte, Mont. 
Custocatian—J. T. Doud, St. Louis, Mo. 
Arcanoper—E. D. Sherman, Boise, Idaho. 
Gurdon—F., A. Dernier, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The following were initiated: 


Carl Gustaf Youngberg, Lyman Lumber Co., Lyman, 
Wyo. 

John G. McLeod. Mcleod Lumber Co., Norris, Mont. 

Thomas George Powell, Central Door & Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. 

Arthur R. Martin, Train-Gurrem Lumber Co., St 
Anthony, Idaho. 

Stephen Frederick Lewis, Boise Payette Lumber Co., 
Mountain Home, Idaho. 

Reuben FE. Shaw, Citizens Lumber Co., 
Idaho. 

Clyde Cleveland Oakes, Boise Payette Lumber Co., 
Eden, Idaho. 

James Van Cleve Sayre, The Timberman, Portland, 

re. 

Charles M. Canfield, 
Glenns Ferry, Idaho. 

Albert Edward Money, 
Forks, Utah. 

Arthur William Adamson, National Builders’ Bureau, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Following the concatenation there was an in- 


formal ‘‘on the roof.’’ 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The lecal lumbermen of Boise worked hard to 
make the convention a success. E. D. Sherman, of 
the C. R. Shaw Wholesale Co., was general chair- 
man, while Mr. Deese, with W. H. Ridenbaugh, ar- 
ranged the water carnival. F. E. Doscher, of the 
Doscher Lumber Co., was chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee and F. R. Sallenberger, with 
the Home Lumber Co., was chairman of the com- 
mittee on hotels. C. W. Gamble, of Boise Payctte 
Lumber Co., made himself generally useful in help- 
ing. Particular credit was due Messrs. Deese and 
Doscher for the success of the entertainment fea- 
tures. 

The Anderson family was well represented. Rob- 
ert Anderson, of Logan, Utah, former president of 
the association, as stated elsewhere, made a splen- 
did talk the second day of the meeting. He has 
long been famed for his modern methods of mer- 
chandising lumber at retail thru the yards of An- 
derson & Sons Co., of which he is the head. Here- 
after he will be known and remembered as a 
platform speaker of merit. His younger brother, 
Ross Anderson, who manages one of the two yards 
they have at Logan, was at the meeting, and an- 
other brother, Ernest, came over from Blackfoot, 
Idaho. There are seven brothers in the Anderson 
family and six of them are in the retail lumber 
business. 

‘“Doug’’ Malloch is not the whole Malloch fam- 
ily by a long ways. A very attentive listener to 
‘*Doug’s’’ humorous talks at the meeting was his 
father, C. F. Malloch, who came over from Mis- 
soula, Mont., during the meeting to visit with his 
son, whom he had not seen for fourteen years, and 
whom he had never heard make a public address. 
Malloch, senior, has been a lumberman for forty- 
nine years, in Michigan, Wisconsin and Montana, 
and for the last nineteen years has been with the 
Western Lumer Co., first at Lothrop and now at 
Milltown, a suburb of Missoula, as outside superin- 
tendent. This concern, owned by the interests of 
former United States Senator W. A. Clark, of 
Montana, is one of the large mill concerns of that 
State. 

‘*Gene’’ Lane, accompanied by Mrs. Lane, came 
up from Long Beach, Calif., where they had been 
spending the winter, to attend the meeting and 
afterwards left for their home at Lewistown, Mont., 
where J. E. Lane is president and manager of the 
Montana Lumber Co., with eighteen retail lumber 
yards and twenty hardware stores, besides having 
banking and numerous other interests. During the 
war Mr. Lane spent seven months in France, with 
the American Red Cross, having charge of millions 
of dollars’ worth of drug supplies at Paris, in the 
handling of which he introduced modern American 
business methods. His administration of this work 
was so successful that he was highly commended by 
President H. P. Davison, of the American Red 
Cross, in a personal letter that Mr. Lane prizes 
very highly. 

A. R. (Andy) Graham, manager of the Hughes 
Lumber Co., Butte, Mont., knew more people at 
the conference than anyone, not excepting Henry 
Farrington, of Portland, who competes with 
‘*Bill’’ Williams’ Rite-Grade shingles by selling 
patent roofing. ‘‘Andy’’ was for years traveling 
secretary for the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association and for the insurance department, vis- 
iting the members at their yards from California 
to Wyoming and Montana. For the last three or 
four years he has been a yard manager himself, 
and annual conference time is the bright spot in 
his young life. 


Emmett, 


Loise Payette Lumber Co., 


Jax Lumber Co., Spanish 


Among the Salt Lake lumbermen in attendance 
were Roy Cross, manager of the Eastern & West- 
ern Lumber Co.; Earl V. Smith, sales representa- 
tive in that section for the Hammond Lumber, 
both in fir and redwood; and his brother, Dale 
Smith, who with their father is in the wholesale 
lumber business at Salt Lake; R. H. Felt, of R. H. 
Felt (Ine.), and ‘‘Mitch’’ Stewart, of the F. 8. 
Murphy Lumber Co. 

J. M. Crawford, head of the Tum-a-lum Lumber 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash., and former president of 
the association, was accompanied by his son Harold 
and the latter’s wife, and also several of their yard 
managers. 

Miss Sophy Thiebes, of Spokane, acted as secre- 
tary to Secretary Porter and was of great assist- 
ance to the press. She has attended many of the 
annual conferences of the association. 


INSURANCE ORGANIZATION MEETS 


The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Society, the association’s mutual insurance organ- 
ization, followed the adjournment of the sixteenth 
annual conference of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

Owing to the absence of President F. E. Rob- 
bins, I. G. Kjosness, of Lewistown, Idaho, was 
chosen chairman of the meeting. Reading of re- 
ports was dispensed with and election of directors 
was taken up. Owing to there being a quorum 
present of policy holders, the proxies in the hands 
of the secretary were not used. 

To Give Insurance Closer Attention 

Robert Anderson called attention to the impor- 
tance of the insurance organization and deelared 
that its meetings in the 
past have not been given jug 
the time and attention 
they deserve. 

J. E. Lane agreed with 
Mr. Anderson that, the 
insurance end should be | 





ROBERT ANDERSON, 
Logan, Utah; 
Elected Vice President of | 
Insurance Organization 





given more attention. He | 
moved that the directors | 
hold a semiannual meet- 
ing to keep in closer touch | 
with its workings, and | 
that their expenses to | 
such meetings be paid. | 
His motion prevailed. 





Larger Business Requires Increased Directorate 


Mr. Anderson moved that the executive commit- 
tee be increased from three to five members, In 
discussing this, John Kendall, of Spokane, empha- 
sized the importance of the duties of this committec 
in handling and investing the funds of the society. 
F. S. Stone of Nampa, Idaho, agreed with Mr. 
Kendall that because of the magnitude of the busi 
ness that the directors should give great care to 
it. Mr. Boorman did not favor increasing the 
membership of the executive committee, fearing 
that it would not be possible to secure a quorum, 
but the motion to increase the executive committee 
prevailed. 


The following directors for the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Society were elected: 


One year—H. J. Mattice, Reardon, Wash. 

Two years—FE. C. Van Petten, Ontario, Ore.; I. G. 
—™ Lewistown, Idaho; Robert Anderson, Logan, 

Three years—J. G. Martin, Fresno, Calif; J. M. 
Crawford, Walla Walla, Wash.; F. E. Robbins, Ritz- 
ville, Wash. 

The hold over members of the board of direc- 
tors are B. J. Boorman, Great Falls, Mont., and 
John Kendall, Spokane. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the directors 
met and reélected F. E. Robbins president. Robert 
Anderson was made vice president, and A. L. Por- 
ter was reélected secretary and manager. 

At the general insurance meeting there was con- 
siderable discussion over a resolution introduced 
by Mr. Gamble, providing that each yard be given 
a vote in the insurance organization, rather than 
merely one vote for each concern regardless of the 
number of yards owned, on which insurance is car- 
ried by the Mutual society. J. H. Ehrmanntraut, 
of Spokane, Mr. Stone, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Lane, 
A. R. Graham, of Butte, Mr. Crawford and others 
discussed the matter, agreeing that from a busi- 
ness standpoint the idea was a good one, but they 
opposed it from a matter of sentiment, and finally 
Mr. Gamble withdrew it. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 

A NIGHT AT THE NAT 


Friday evening the visitors to the Western re- 
tailers’ convention and their ladies were entertained 
with a big water carnival at the Boise Natatorium, 
featured by a program of thrilling races and div- 
ing stunts, ending with a climax in the form of a 
log rolling contest, which was won by Thomas 
Pollard, of McCall, with Joseph Bross, of McCall, 
second. Following this a luncheon was served to 
the visitors. 





THE HAPPINESS of your life depends upon the 
character of your thoughts and the safety of your 
acts, says the National Safety Couneil. 





NATIONAL EXPORTERS APPOINT COMMITTEES 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 24.—President Edward 
Barber, Howard & Barber Lumber Company, Cin- 
cinnati, as president of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, has announced the following 
standing committees for the ensuing year, with 
plenty of work for all ahead: 


CLAIMS—Edward Barber, Howard & Barber Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, chairman; W. Eckman, M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati; M. J. Dukes, R. A. & 
J. J. Williams Co., Philadelphia. 


TRANSPORTATION—R. S. Huddleston, Astoria Ma- 
hogany Co. (Inc.), New York, chairman; John W. Mc- 
Clure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Frank 
F. Fee, Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., Dermott, 
Ark.; W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, 
Tenn.; Fred Arn, J. M. Card Lumber Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tena.: W. E. Weakley, W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; Fred W. Mowbray, Mowbray & 
Robinson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Richard P. Baer, Rich- 
ard P. Baer & Co., Baltimore; G. H. Evans, G. H. 
Evans Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; A. S. John- 
son, Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. ; 
Ferd. Brenner, Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, 





4a.; E. Sondheimer, FE. Sondheimer (o., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

MEMBERSHIP—R. L. Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Co. 
(Ine.), Memphis, Tenn., chairman: A. 8S. Williams. 


Astoria Mahogany Co. (Inc.), New York: D. D. Hart- 
love, Price & Heald, Baltimore; J. N. Wollett. Aber- 
deen Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. B. Dudley, Dudley 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; L. O. Smith, L. O. 
Smith Co., Charleston, W. Va.; J. I. Bennett, Bennett 
Lumber Co, (Ltd.), Montreal, P. Q.; H. McLean, Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; S. Menzies, 
Menzies-Hale Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; W. E, 
Hyde, Hyde Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind. 
ARBITRATION AND COMPLAINTS—Fred 
Card Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AvupITING—Holger A. Koppel, Baltimore. 


Arn, J. M. 


A number of special committees have also been 
named, these being as follows: 


MARINE INSUuRANCE—John L. Alcock. John L. Alcock 
& Co., Baltimore, chairman; G. A. Farber, Russe & 
Surgess (Inc.), London, England; C. S. Powell, C. 8. 
Powell Lumber Co., New York. 

IMPORTATION OF HARDWOODS AND OTHER Woops— 
W. J. Eckman, M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati; 
W. B. Burke, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss. ; 
F. E. Hoffman, Hoffman Bros. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. : 
R. C. Witbeck, Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, 


1a. * A.B, 
New York, 

MERCHANT MakRINE—John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock 
& Co., Baltimore, chairman; S. B. Anderson, Anderson- 
Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn.; W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

LIVERPOOL MEASUREMENTS—Gustave A. Farber, 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.), London, England, chairman ; 
Innez Crichton, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Frank F. Fee, Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Dermott, Ark. 

NATIONAL COUNCILLOR.OF "NITED STaTES CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE—H. J. Dudley, Dudley Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; alternate, W. J. Eckman, M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCIAL BUSINESS AND THB 
PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL AND SUPERVISION 
—John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co., Baltimore, 
chairman; M. J. Dukes, R. A. & J. J. Williams, Phila- 
delphia ; J. W. Mayhew, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and A. S. Williams, Astoria Mahogany Co. 
(Inc.), New York. 

UNITED KingpoM Form Contract—Gustave A. Far- 
ber, London, chairman; Frank F. Fee, FeeCrayton 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Dermott, Ark., and Chester R. 
Korn, Korn-Conkling Co., Cincinnati. 


- 


WALL BOARD CONCERN DOUBLES ITS CAPITAL 


Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The Upson Co., 
manufacturer of wall board, has increased its 
capital from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. The growth 
of this company from a small beginning eight years 
ago has been phenomenal. In 1914 it erected a 
new plant which it was thought would be sufficient 
to take care of its trade for a long time, but the 
demand for its product has increased to such ex- 
tent that hardly a year has since passed without 
extensive additions. It now is engaged in the con- 
struction of a large new plant adjoining its other 
properties. ‘‘The success of the Upson Co. in de- 


Williams, Astoria Mahogany Co. (Inc.), 





~ 


veloping into one of the largest two or three pro 
ducers of wall board in the world,’’ said W. H. 
Upson, ‘‘is only what might be expected from a 
loyal, enthusiastic organization having at heart 
an earnest desire to produce and distribute an 
honest product in an honest way.’’ 
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NEW WHOLESALE FIRM BEGINS BUSINESS,» _ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—Following the first 
announcement of the formation of the Fagin & 
Giffen Lumber Co., of this city, by Harry W. Fagin 
and §. Earle Giffen, who severed their connection 
with the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., also of this 
city, additional details have been given out which 
mark the new enterprise as one of the most im- 
portant trade moves in the lumber industry here in 
a long time. It is a partnership with $100,000 
capital, of which $50,000 is paid in, and with avail- 
able resources to pay in the balance as the needs of 
the business shall require. 

The old yards of the Dulweber Lumber Co., ac- 


Mr. Giffen will have charge of the Cincinnati 
offices and Mr. Fagin will retain his Detroit head- 
quarters, representing the company there, where he 
lives. In addition to the Cincinnati and Detroit 
offices, the company intends to open an office in 
Mobile, Ala., which will be in charge of Robert B. 
Taylor, of that city. This connection will be estab- 
lished March 1. 

Mr. Taylor was born in the lumber business, his 
father having operated a sawmill at Valdosta, Ga., 
for a number of years. After his home training, 
from 1906 to 1909, he was outside superintendent 
in charge of grading and shipping for the Lutcher 

















ROBERT B. TAYLOR, 


Who Will Be in Charge of 
Mobile Office 


erected along one side. 


Mr. Giffen, who sold his stock in the Dwight Hinckley Lumber 
Co. and resigned as secretary, has been connected with that com- 
pany since 1911, prior to which he was from 1908 to 1911 division 
sales agent here for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New 
Orleans, La., and prior to that was in charge of the shipping, 
correspondence and sales for the Everglade Cypress Lumber Co., 


of Loughman, Fla. 


Mr. Fagin, who also sold his stock in the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co. and resigned as vice president, had been with that 
company seven years, representing it at Detroit, Mich. Prior to 
1913 he was senior member of the Fagin & Kirkpatrick Lumber 
Co., of this city. Between 1906 and 1910 he had represented the 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co. on the road, and for four years 
prior to 1906 he was with Goodman & Wright, of Cincinnati, all 
the time in the southern pine trade. Few men are better known 


thruout the Cincinnati territory. 


quired at a cost of $30,000, will be re- 
modeled and reéquipped, the work on 
the office building having been com- 
pleted and possession taken today, 
which marks the opening for business 
of the new company. A new railroad 
switch is being built the entire length 
of the yards, 210 feet, and sheds the 
whole length of the switch will be 














HARRY W. FAGIN, 


Who Will Represent the 
Company at Detroit 


business. 


& Moore Lumber Co., at Orange, Tex.; 
from 1909 to 1913 was outside super- 
intendent in charge of grading, manu- 
facture and shipping for the Gulf 
Lumber Co., Fullerton, La. 
two years he was in the commission 
southern pine business on his own 
account, with offices in the Architects 
Building, New York City, representing 
various southern mills, doing a large 
business in ship schedules, railroad bills and rough timber, and 
from 1915 to 1920 was with Cooney & Eckstein Co., New York, 
as general representative on the road, buying and selling ship 
schedules and railroad bills, as well as dimension and shed stock 
for the wholesale and retail yard trade. He has a large acquaint- 
ance among the mills in Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana, and for the time being will devote his time to ship 
schedules and railroad bills for the Fagin & Giffen Lumber Co. 
Later he will take on the purchase of dimension and shed stock. 


All of the three, Messrs. Fagin, Giffen and Taylor, have been 
trained in the southern pine business and are in every way 
equipped for the new enterprise. 
sole owners of the new company which bears their names, have 
for a number of years given close attention to the transit car 
trade and intend to make that a feature of the new company’s 


Then for 





S. EARLE GIFFEN, 


Who Will Look After Cin- 
cinnati Office 


Messrs. Fagin and Giffen, the 





CONVENTION OF YARD MANAGERS CLOSES 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Feb. 20.—The three- 
day convention of the combined forces of 
the Minnetonka and the Long-Bell yard man- 
agers came to a close today. It has been a 
strenuous session. J. H. Foresman, manager of 
the retail department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., opened every meeting on time to the min- 
ute and held it until the Huckins Hotel man- 
agement begged him to close. About two hun- 
dred people have been in attendance, and this 
number includes all managers and their wives, 
excepting a few who were unable to be present 
on account of illness. 

The first two days of the convention were 
reported by telegraph in last week’s issue. The 
second day marked the high tide of the meet- 
ings, for R. A. Long was present and injected 
his dynamie and friendly personality into every 
activity of the three sessions. 


Show Appreciation of Company Head 


At the banquet in the evening, a three course 
affair served in the ballroom of the Huckins, 
J. H. Foresman on behalf of the subsidiary 
companies represented read and. presented to 
Mr. Long a salutation setting forth their ap- 
preciation of his thoughtfulness and personal 
kindness and of his interest in them as ex: 
pressed by his attending their convention. 

In response Mr. Long said at first he feared 
they were presenting him with a costly gift, that 
he appreeiated their thoughtfulness and good 
taste in making the selection which they had 
made, and that he received it with a deep sense 
of gratitude. Heads of corporations are sup- 
posed to be heartless, Mr. Long said, but the 
attitude of the convention gave the impression 
of sincerity and deep feeling. 


Doing the Usual Things Unusually Well 


After proving himself a capital story teller, 
Mr. Long quoted Theodore Roosevelt as saying 
that he himself had never done anything un- 
usual; but that he attributed whatever measure 
of suecess he had reached to the fact that he 
tried to do the usual things unusually well. 
Using this as a text Mr. Long spoke of the ele- 
ments of success and illustrated by reading a 
list of the principal officers of the company 
and by recalling the very minor positions in 
which they started. He paid an especially 
glowing tribute to Bud Everitt, the western di- 
vision manager. He said it was an inspiration 
to see young men grow, and he added that the 
retail managers had as much native capacity 
as three-fourths of the high officials and that 
advancement was a matter of application, of 
paying the price in hard and intelligent work. 


Mr. Foresman challenged Mr. Marrs to match 
the newlyweds of the Minnetonka company 
against those of the Long-Bell company; and 
when Mr. Marrs’ contention that weight instead 
of numbers should count was overruled the 
Long-Bell side won with some three couples to 
Minnetonka’s one. 


Convention Hears Interesting Addresses 


Mrs. Ed. Brown, who it appears is a favorite 
speaker at these conventions, next talked on 
‘What One Woman Thinks of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.’’ Mrs. Brown recounted some of 
her experiences in a small yard, including her 
first sale in which she sold some boards to a 
satisfied customer at double price. 

J. E. Marrs, manager of Minnetonka, intro- 
duced Dr. Charles Evans, of Oklahoma City, as 
speaker of the evening. Doctor Evans spoke 
on ‘‘A Number One Living.’’ It was a bril- 
liant address dealing with the fundamentals of 
successful living, among which are home, faith, 
country, erthusiasm and work. 


Publish Newspaper; See Movie Slides 


This morning the third issue of ‘‘Good Morn- 
ing, Folks’’ appeared. This is a convention 
daily paper of four pages compiled and issued 
by the advertising department. It is a clever 
newspaper, giving many speeches in full and 
the gist of the remainder. Mr. Foresman com- 
plimented Mr. Kendall and Mr. Painter on their 
enterprise and success in publishing it. 

P. J. McAllister, representing Beaver Board, 
showed an interesting line of slides illustrating 
the making of his company’s product. Follow- 
ing this Paul E. Kendall showed a line of slides 
prepared by the advertising department for retail 
advertising at movie houses. 

Mrs. Ed Brown had a place on the Friday pro- 
gram and spoke this time on ‘‘Just Filling In.’’ 
She gave some advice to young wives about assist- 
ing their husbands thru making a study of the lum- 
ber business and of ways in which home life can 
be made of real assistance in reaching success. 

Judge Wells gave a clear and detailed explana- 
tion of the operation of the lien law in Oklahoma. 
This illuminating address received close attention, 
and the judge was thanked personally by many of 
the men present. 


Preparation; Opportunity; Success 

Otis L. Snow, of Tulsa, spoke on ‘‘Opportu- 
nity.’’ Mr. Snow has the poise and platform ease 
of an experienced speaker. Opportunity, he said, 
is the central word of the trilogy, Preparation, 
Opportunity, Success. These three words may be 
expressed in the sentence, ‘‘Get ready for the fit 
time for favorable results.’’ 


Men have always been interested in fairy tales, 
magic, heroes, lovers; which means they aspire to a 
better world than we now have. We appreciate 
men like Washington and Gladstone who began 
with much. But we appreciate more such men as 
Lincoln who began with little advantage except 
character and a capacity for work. Mr. Snow men- 
tioned a statement made by Mr. Long that many 
men fail because they will not pay the price of 
success in work, In developing his thesis of the 
connection between persistent work and success he 
mentioned certain slogans that have become na- 
tional household words thru national advertising, 
and he displayed pages of well known advertising 
that the audiences recognized as soon as the slogans 
were repeated. 

Mrs. John McConnell opened the afternoon ses- 
sion by telling a story of political chickens, and 
she was followed by C. C. Fritz who put in a plea 
for greater activity in selling creosoted posts. Mr. 
Fritz assured the managers that they need not hesi- 
tate to make large claims for the Long-Bell ere- 
osoted post. 


Slides Show Collection Records 


A considerable time was devoted to the showing 
of slides of tabulated information about the year’s 
collections at the different yards. This was fol- 
lowed by short talks by Earl Kenyon, of Kansas 
City, J. E. Pennybaker, of Enid, Okla., and F. W. 
Foresman, of Pittsburg, Kans., on the sash and 
door business under their management. This was 
followed by a short talk by H. D. Strong, of Ken- 
drick, Okla., who ended the year with no book ac- 
counts and with some advance collections made. 

The last speech of the convention was made by 
F. V. Baxter, the purchasing agent of the com- 
pany. 





TEST JUNIPER AS PENCIL WOOD 


BEND, OrE., Feb. 21.—The juniper tree, which 
grows all over central Oregon, may solve for the 
pencil manufacturers of the country the problem 
raised by the almost exhausted supply of Tennessee 
cedar. Experiments and tests are now being con- 
ducted in Bend for the purpose of determining its 
suitability to that use. Representatives of large 
pencil concerns say that but little more experi- 
mental work is necessary before actual logging and 
manufacture of pencil slats begins. 

The central Oregon juniper grows to a heigtt of 
forty-five feet. It has thick, heavy foliage, and 
bark that closely resembles the cedar, except that 
it is more seamed. The trees often are six feet 
in diameter at the butt. The juniper has been 
considered of practically no commercial value, tho 
extensively used by farmers for fence posts and 
sold by them for firewood. 
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FRENCHMEN INVESTIGATING FIR INDUSTRY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 21.—An inquiry of far 
reaching possibilities to the west Coast lumber in- 
dustry is in progress this week in the visit of Colonel 
Le Magnen, representative of the French Govern- 
ment. He is looking into lumber of various kinds 
with a view to meeting the reconstruction needs of 
his country, and with that object he is making 
a tour that already has embraced a considerable 
part of the earth’s surface. Coincident with his 
arrival here is a visit by Lieut. V. N. Franchie, 
engineer, who is making a separate and inde- 
pendent investigation of fir territory. 

Colonel Le Magnen’s card reads, ‘‘de 1’Infanterie 
coloniale, Mission Militaire francaise en Siberie.’’ 
After service at home during the war he was sent 
to Siberia, and as a part of his duties he has taken 
on the investigation of lumber. He speaks excel- 
lent English; has read widely and has studied lum- 
ber with great particularity. He has inquired into 
the timber resources of Siberia, and has come to 
the Pacific coast by way of Japan, in which coun- 
try he took up Japanese oak as a subject for re- 
seareh. He is deeply interested in the technical 
properties of wood, and is eager to compare differ- 
ent species, both hard and soft, with a view to intro- 
ducing them in France. After his investigation 
here, he sailed for San Francisco, and from that 
point will cross the continent to New York. On 
reaching Paris, he will report to the French Govern- 
ment, and later will deliver a series of lectures on 
American lumber before the membership of French 
woodworking associations. 


Incident to his visit here Colonel Le Magnen was 
given an audience by the foreign trade bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce, of which M. J. Con- 
nell is chairman, and Roy O. Hadley is director. At 
the meeting were J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, also a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the bureau; R. B. Brown, assist- 
ant secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and Charles E. Hill, secretary of the Doug- 
las Fir Exploitation & Export Co. Following the 
conference, he accompanied Mr. Brown to the West 
Coast association headquarters and spent two hours 
there, consuming most of the time in a searching 
inspection of samples of wood. He was particularly 
taken with the grain effects possible to attain in 


the finished wood, and he was also impressed with 
authoritative figures, supplied by the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, and circulated in the 
literature of the West Coast association. Col. 
Le Magnen said: 


As a part of my tour I have investigated not only 
portions of Siberia and Japan, but prior to arrival in 
Seattle [ took a trip into the fir district of British 
Columbia. It is my desire to become as familiar with 
the woods of the Pacific coast as of any other pro- 
ducing territory, and in particular I wish to know 


about customs of sale, quotations and delivery. I am 
making this inquiry with the thought that possibly 
the future timber requirements of France may be sup- 


plied from here with greater ease and to greater 
advantage than from sections formerly used. The 
needs of France, regardless of the practically uni- 
versal employment of stone and concrete, require a 
type of house in which there must be used a large 
quantity of lumber for joists, for finish and other 
purposes. In France, thru long established custom, 
we are familiar with hardwoods as finish, but we are 
not familiar with softwoods for that purpose; and 
it seems to me, as one of the impressions gained 
from my inquiry, that in our field there may be a 
great opening for fir as finish in replacing hardwood. 
We are also interested in the ability of the Pacific 
coast to furnish large timbers and rough stock of 
smaller dimension for remilling in France, in which 
connection I may state that one of the large items 





GET TO WORK 


For the sake of your business, get behind 
every movement which will help to show 
the buying public the folly of extravagant 
spending. The greatest need of business 
today is to make people see that in order 
to prosper they must produce more than 
they consume and save the difference. 

Greater production is the need of the 
hour. 

Get to work. 

—Enclosure being sent out with all its 
mail by THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CoO., 
Torrington, Conn. 











of demand would be in deals 2x9 and 3x9, which could 
be reworked into flooring, finish and framing sizes. 


The West Coast association, from its head- 
quarters here, has forwarded to Col. Le Magnen 
for delivery in New York these samples of north- 
western woods: One piece each of vertical grain 
Douglas fir, flat grain Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce 
and cedar, each in standard size, 1x6—24-inch— 
together with three or four well selected pieces of 
fir veneer to show the different characteristics of 
the markings. 


WOULD PROHIBIT CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 23.—The talk of the week 
in the Prairie Provinces has been the appeal of 
EK. F. Stephenson, chief inspector for the Dominion 
Government of Crown timber agencies, to the Board 
of Commerce to institute a formal inquiry into the 
shortage of lumber in western Canada due to ship- 
ments to the United States. Mr. Stephenson be- 
lieved that a very grave situation was developing in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta owing to 
the steady stream of lumber across the line, Amer- 
ican dealers buying lumber here at even higher 
than prevailing market prices. The following wire 
from the local counsel for the Canadian Board of 
Commerce was forwarded to Ottawa last Wednes- 
day, asking for directions in the matter: 

The chief inspector of Crown timber agencies re- 
ports that a serious shortage is being created in lum 
ber supplies in the three Prairie Provinces by the 
United States concerns buying up large available stocks 
for shipment south. The United States firms are hold- 
ing American lumber from their own markets for a 
rise in prices and are dealing largely in the Canadian 
supply. An immediate investigation will demonstrate 
this. Please advise what steps, if any, should be 
taken by me. My informant states the result will be 
extremely serious unless the movement is checked. 

Toronto, Ont., has petitioned the Board of Com- 
merce in terms similar to the above. Asked whether 
there was any intention on the part of the board 
to try and regulate the export of lumber from Can- 
ada, a high official would say nothing. Should 
the need for placing an embargo on exports arise, 
it would seem to be a matter for the whole Govern- 
ment to take up and decide whether such action 
should be taken. 








EFFECT OF CAR FAMINE ON COAST PRICES 


SvaTrLE, WasH., Feb. 21.—While prices on fir 
are just as high as a week ago and in some in- 
stances a trifle higher, there is a waiting tendency 
among buyers, coupled with an indefinite sug- 
gestion in some quarters that possibly the Feb- 
ruary prices will mark the peak in the fir trade. 
This, in effect, is traceable to concerted action 
by retailers thruout the United States, notably 
at Chicago and Kansas City, to defer buying for 
thirty to sixty days. The undercurrent of that 
suggestion has penetrated, almost imperceptibly, 
to the west Coast, and the tendency is remarked 
in a somewhat indefinite slowing-up movement. 
There is less inquiry. But what will happen at 
the end of the proscribed interval of thirty or 
sixty days? The question was put squarely be- 
fore the Seattle wholesalers at their regular 
luncheon this week, and the only satisfactory 
answer was that the retailers would not get any- 
where. The lumber situation resembles nothing 
so much as a poker game, where the ante has 
been raised, and raised again and again; and 
where with each successive ‘‘raise’’ someone 
who happens not to hold a good hand has dropped 
out. It has reached the point now, in the judg- 
ment of interested spectators, where some of the 
survivors at table will ‘‘call.’’ That is an 
elaborate way of saying that the prices are high 
enough. 

But the main factor has been, and still remains, 
a supply of cars. The famine is as pronounced 
as ever; in fact, the number of cars seems to be 
growing steadily less. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive that the return of the roads to private 
ownership will increase the number of cars 
available in the Pacific Northwest—and until 
that happens it is a reasonably safe guess that 
fir prices will remain where they are. Probably 
there never were so many uncertainties becloud- 
ing asituation. A correspondent writes to his con- 
nections in Seattle that ‘‘if the market drops, 
you will get cancelations; and if it goes up, you 
will never get your stock.’’ There is more truth 
than poetry in what he says. There seems to be 
a change, as yet vague and indefinite, in the 
local outlook. Heretofore the mills and the 
wholesalers have been reasonably close together, 
each of them realizing that the only trick in 
making a sale was to get the stock rolling. To- 
day their ideas are farther apart, for the trade 


has reached the point where it is no longer fol- 
lowing the advances. 
Retailers Hold Off in Buying 

A report from Iowa states that the yards 
there have accumulated stocks close to normal, 
well assorted and well balanced, and that there 
will be no buying except to replace bills sent out. 
The same source gives two reasons why Iowa will 
not be in the market for any great quantity of 
stock. The first is that yard men as a rule do 
not care to finance purchases at this time, and 
the second is that contractors and carpenters 
have all the work they can do for the rest of the 
year. A report from New England concurs in 
the result, but reaches the same conclusion by a 
different process. It sets forth that there is 
widespread agitation for delay in house building. 
When flooring runs close to $4,000 to the car, the 
yards can not afford to carry the stocks, and 
they do not know what to do. They are in- 
clined to put it up to the wholesalers to carry 
them, if further purchases are to be made. At 
the same time, it is set forth that today in New 
England there is more industrial building in 
prospect than ever before. This is accounted 
for, perhaps, by the fact that manufacturers see 
an excellent chance to put into buildings the 
money that otherwise might go to the Govern- 
ment as taxes. Textile manufacturers, in par- 
ticular, are overbuilding. 

Locally, it is recognized that a supply of cars 
would cause a drop in fir. The transit game has 
been restricted, but it seems to be about the only 
method by which the wholesaler can take care of 
his overhead. He has now to take the choice be- 
tween a risky venture on the one hand and a 
policy of marking time on the other. As one of 
them remarks: ‘‘If you can tell me what will 
happen, you will show me how to make money.’’ 
But no one can tell. One thing is foremost— 
wholesalers buy what the mills want to sell, or 
nothing at all. An order calling for specified 
quantities of various items constituting an aver- 
age mixed carload is almost impossible to place. 
When a mill secures a car, it is loaded with 
whatever is most convenient in the certain 
knowledge that it will sell as soon as the tally 
is in. Another thing making mixed car orders 


hard to place is the fact that as a result of car 
shortage the mills have loaded out their upper 


grades; and today, while there are surpluses in 
most common yard items, uppers have almost en- 
tirely disappeared. 

There is an element of unusual strength in red 
cedar siding, which remains strong at a recent 
advance of $10, placing it at $70 mill base. 
There was a hope that this item would remain 
stationary, but the recent advance in cedar logs, 
which sell at a premium over a base price of $35, 
has caused the rise in price of siding. Shingle 
manufacturers show a tendency to call a halt on 
log prices, at least one lot of logs having been 
turned down during the week—whereas, up to 
the present time, offers to sell have been snapped 
up with little attention to price or grade. Fir 
ake are strong at the base prices of $20, $25 and 


Labor Conditions at Camps Are Easy 


Labor conditions in the camps are easy, the 
operators reporting an adequate supply of good 
labor. The condition has vastly improved over 
war time, when the Seattle ship yards adopted a 
fixed policy of bidding against the camps for 
their best men, and for most part succeeded in 
getting them. Following the shut-down of the 
ship yards, the camps report that they are re- 
ceiving back their high class labor, which has 
left the town for the woods. Even so, there is 
no surplus of fir logs in the water. 

From Vancouver comes a report that the recent 
order of the Canadian railroads placing an em- 
bargo on cars over 80,000 pounds has had a ten- 
dency to drop exchange still further, as there 
are practically no exports into the United States 
to help right exchange. Seattle banks aud busi- 
ness houses have placed a discount of 20 percent 
on Canadian currency and silver, as compared 
with 121% percent early in the month. Van- 
couver also reports an unusually heavy demand 
for scows and barges in which to ship lumber 
and shingles into the United States via Seattle. 
But it is evident that such shipments, on reach- 
ing this port, will face the same ear famine as 
is tightening up the fir industry thruout its entire 
extent. 





THERE Is no place for slackers in the great indus- 
trial army whose objective is world reconstruction. 
Let everyone fall in under the banner of ‘‘ Increased 
Production. ’? 
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ONTARIO RETAILERS HOLD THIRD ANNUAL 


Meeting Is Well Attended— Importance of Association Spirit Told—Secretary’s Report Shows Notably Success- 
ful Year—Committee Reports Deal With Important Subjects 


HAMILTON, ONnT., Feb. 25.—The third annual 
meeting of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Hamilton, Ont., on Feb. 24 and 25 
was attended by over one hundred and twenty-five 
dealers from all parts of the Province. The con- 
vention opened with a directors’ meeting on Tues- 
day morning, followed by a general meeting in the 
afternoon. Thomas Patterson, of Hamilton, pre- 
sided. The Tuesday afternoon business consisted 
of the reading and adoption of officers’ reports. 


President Urges Codperation 


In his address the president said that from the 
association point of view the last year has been 
marked by an increasing tendency on the part of 
the members to make use of the services of the 
Association. The Association is being looked 
upon more and more as a business institution. 
During the first year of its existence as an 
association it had to deal to a great extent with 
problems of organization, but during the last 
year it was able to devote much of its time to 
matters of service. Mr. Patterson continued: 


Coéperation is our chief aim and purpose, and may 
be effected in many ways. Without codperation we 
get only what is left over; with it we get all we are 
entitled to. Therefore I believe the time has come for 
us to consider the manner in which we are codperating 
and how our codperation can be rendered most effec- 
tive. Generally speaking, our association is made up 
of a large number of individual members who make 
use of the services of our central office in connection 
with a wide variety of their trade difficulties. Within 
the general association we have local districts which 
have been organized to a greater or less degree as 
circumstances have permitted. Within these local 
districts we have a few local branches. No serious 
attempt has yet been made to carry out our plan for 
coéperation to its logical conclusion by the formation 
of a series of local branches closely covering the whole 
of our territory, organized upon standard lines and 
furnishing the machinery for holding frequent local 
meetings to deal with local problems, and I believe 
that the most important matter we have before us 
today is the further organization of our association 
along these lines. 


After referring briefly to various matters such 
as the duties of the standing committees codperat- 
ing with the secretary’s office, trade relations 
ete., Mr. Patterson brought up a worthy point 
in the following words: ‘‘A suggestion has been 
made to our secretary by one of our members 
that we should endeavor to induce the manufac- 
turers of wood-working machinery to educate 
men for positions in wood-working plants. The 
scarcity of skilled employees of all kinds is 
slowing up output in every direction and any- 
thing we can do to improve the situation will be 
worth while. It may be that we can devise a 
practical solution of this problem and I hope 
you will consider it carefully.’’ 

Mr. Patterson concluded with a strong appeal 
for a real association spirit, in the course of 
which he said: 


I feel called upon to make a few references to the 
very encouraging growth of the association spirit 
among all the branches of the lumber industry and 
trade in Canada. The importance to all of us of keep- 
ing this point of view in mind, and doing all we can 
to promote the development of the association spirit 
in all the branches of the lumber business can not 
be over estimated. We now have active and success- 
ful associations representing the manufacturers, the 
wholesalers and the retailers. Each of these associa- 
tions is working vigorously in its own field and the 
manufacturers and wholesalers are setting examples 
to us, of all that is praiseworthy and commendable in 
their work. I urge the members of this association 
to keep before them the same lofty ideals of association 
activity, and to consider their association not solely as 
4 means for the development of their own individual 
welfare, but as a factor in the improvement of con- 
ditions generally thruout the whole lumber business. 
In short, I am convinced that the more we are able 
to look upon our association, and the other associa- 
tions, as branches of one big association which exists 
for the betterment of the whole lumber business in 
Canada, the more surely will we be able to work out 
those ideals of individual and collective service for 
which our own association was created. The most 
inspiring feature in connection with the history of our 
association during the two years of its existence is 
the whole-hearted: cojperation which has been extended 
to us by the associations which represent manufacturers 
and wholesalers. We should strive continually to 
deserve this codperation and to repay it in full meas- 


ure, 
Report of the Secretary 


The very comprehensive report submitted by Sec- 
retary H. Boultbee reflected a notably successful 
year. The membership of the association has in- 
¢reased and its financial position has materially 
improved. Under a score or more of headings 
Secretary Boultbee reported the multiplicity of 
activities that have engaged his attention and 
labors, and those of the association, during the last 
year. He told of the efforts that had been put 
forth to secure the passage of a mechanic’s lien 
law that should adequately protect the dealer in 
building materials. The association’s counsel, at 








the request of the attorney general, is now drafting 
a memorandum outlining the weaknesses of the 
existing measure, and it is hoped that a satisfactory 
new bill may be introduced and passed without 
unnecessary delay. Secretary Boultbee referred to 
suggestions that had been made by members that 
a traffic department be created. He believed that 
such a department should be established, and that, 
as a business proposition, it would appeal to the 
pocket books of many dealers who had not yet seen 
it their duty to join the association. Standard 
millwork sizes were discussed and the secretary 
stated that reports received in response to a ques- 
tionnaire on the subject indicate practically a 
unanimous opinion in favor of the adoption of 
standards if satisfactory ones can be worked out. 
There, however, appears to be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the actual standards that 
should be adopted. The advisability of adopting 
standard molding sizes also has been submitted to 
all the members and the consensus is that the 
association should take action in the matter. See- 
retary Boultbee advocated the establishment of 
more local branches thruout the association ter- 
ritory, pointing out that six are already in suc- 
cessful operation. 


Mentions Possibility of an Embargo 


Secretary Boultbee said that the suggestion had 
been made to him by a prominent member of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association that the pres- 
ent situation with regard to the scarcity of lumber 
on the Canadian markets should be discussed, to- 





THOMAS PATTERSON, HAMILTON, ONT.; 
Who Presided at Sessions 


gether with the possibility that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment may be urged to consider the advisability 
of placing an embargo upon the export of Canadian 
lumber to the United States. He continued: 

The situation is one that demands very careful study 
before any conclusion is reached. * * * At first 
glance the retailers may feel that an embargo upon 
lumber exports from Canada would be to their ad- 
vantage in so far as it would increase the supply 


available for the Canadian markets. It is pointed out, 
however, by the manufacturers that Canada is de- 
pendent upon the United States for very important raw 
materials such as coal and iron, and that the United 
States is in position to retaliate if Canada adopts such 
a measure as an embargo upon lumber. Your secre- 
tary hesitates even to suggest a line of discussion upon 
this subject and submits it without comment. 


Other subjects discussed in the report, some of 
which were to be dealt with later in the reports 
of committees, included the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act; freight credit arrangements; shortage of 
skilled labor; plan books; terms of sale; cost ac- 
counting; freight rates; square packing of 
shingles; retail advertising; hardwood flooring 
standards ete. 


Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation 


Mr. Laidlaw in his report said that the duties 
of the committee on insurance and workmen’s 
compensation during the last year have been 
largely in the nature of watching conditions, 
rather than taking any definite action; hence it 
had no report of transactions to present, but in- 
stead a summary of some matters which it con- 
sidered of interest, together with suggestions 
thereon. 


The insurance lessons of the last year are iden- 
tical with those of former years, said Mr. Laid- 
law, and serve to emphasize the regretable fact 
that many retailers do not give the problem of 
insurance the careful thought it requires. In 
the first place, the last year has witnessed a most 
remarkable advance in the cost of materials, 
and it is to be feared that many retailers have 
not realized as fully as they should the respon- 
sibility that this places upon them in connection 
with insurance. Whether a retailer is the abso- 
lute owner of the stock in his yard or whether 
the ownership, in ease of loss by fire, will be 
found to be vested in the wholesaler or manu- 
facturer who sold it to him, his responsibility is 
the same. A retailer today, tho he may have 
less in his yard than he had a year ago, may be 
carrying a considerable larger value in stock, and 
he should see to it that this value is as fully in- 
sured proportionately as was the value of stock 
which he carried a year ago. In many cases a 
fire in a retail yard today would unfortunately 
involve a great deal heavier loss to the retailer, 
or the wholesaler who sold the stock, than a fire 
twelve months ago would have involved. The 
committee therefore felt, said Mr. Laidlaw, that 
it should urge all members of the association to 
make a close study of this subject at once and 
see that their insurance is adequate. Mr. Laid- 
law continued: 

We frequently hear retailers making the statement 
that the rate of insurance which they are obliged to 
pay is very high, even considerably higher than they 
think it should be. While this may be the case, re- 
tail lumber dealers have it in their own power to re- 
duce the rates very considerably, by systematic atten- 
tion to those factors which are recognized by the in- 
surance companies as reducing the risk. We would 
impress upon our members the importance of re- 
ducing the risk in their yards in every practical man- 
ner, by the installation of standpipes, hose etc., so that 
when fire does start it can be got under control imme- 
diately. In every factory there should be a fire 
brigade organized along lines similar to those of 
volunteer fire brigades in the small towns. The chief 
should be held responsible for the equipment and for 
keeping it in proper order. Fire drills should be held 
at regular periods, once a month not being any too 
frequent. 

We believe that our association can be of very 
definite value to its members by continually impressing 
upon them the importance of this subject. The fire 
waste in Canada is very great, and educational cam- 
paigns are needed to call attention to it. Our associa- 
tion should do its share in this educational work, and 
our members should endeavor to promote the adoption 
of the most modern methods of fire prevention by re- 
tail lumber dealers in Ontario. 

Speaking of workmen’s compensation, Mr. 
Laidlaw said that the most important matter in 
connection is the fact that a strong effort is ap- 
parently being made by the labor unions in On- 
tario to have the amount of compensation in- 
creased from 55 per cent of the injured work- 
men’s wage to a full 100 per cent. The commit- 
tee felt that this would not be either just or 
wise, and asked to hear this matter thoroly dis- 
cussed at the meeting. Mr. Laidlaw then cited 
a recent case in which the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board had handed down a decision which 
the committee did not feel to be entirely fair. 
In commenting on this ease, Mr. Laidlaw said: 

The board may be strictly within the letter of the 
law, but we believe that the law should be capable of 
a liberal interpretation and that the intention of the 
Legislature never was that it should be “stretched.” 
Your committee takes the ground that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board should endeavor to enlist the 
sympathy and codperation of employers as well as 
employees, whereas the course they adopted in some 
cases is calculated to antagonize the employer. 


Legislation and Transportation Report 


E. M. Barrett, chairman, in presenting the re- 
port of the legislation and transportation com- 
mittee, declared that the matter of mechanics’ 
liens had been placed in legal hands but that 
owing to changes in the government it was neces- 
sary to go into the matter again at the coming 
session of the legislature. 

In the matter of forest preservation it was 
thought advisable to place the administration of 
Ontario’s forests on a business-like basis, similar 
to that now carried out by New Brunswick, 
Quebec and British Columbia, with the idea of 
‘*supervising timber cutting and insuring per- 
manently productive forests.’’ The extended 
development of the province’s water power by 
the government was urged as a means of reduc- 
ing cost of plant operation and also dispensing 
with the necessity of large forces of skilled labor. 

The Jacob’s bankruptcy act was found to be 
not widely favored because it was not properly 
drawn to protect the honest bankrupt, who under 
its provisions might be hindered from reéntering 
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business. Tho members of the association had 
not indicated their objections to the business 
assessment act, the chairman of his own volition 
registered a strong objection, saying that it 
should be rescinded or a more favorable piece of 
legislation substituted for it. It was suggested 
that some means be provided in an agreement be- 
tween an employer and his union employees 
whereby the law of the land ‘‘would make every 
member of a union responsible for the acts of 
that union as a body.’’ 

It was suggested that the Ontario association 
should acquiesce in the action taken by the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association recently in 
regard to workmen’s compensation. It was also 
recommended that some action be taken toward 
the formation and promotion of a Federal bank- 
ing system in Canada, with a special lumber- 


men’s bank to be devoted strictly to the inter- 
ests of the industry. 

Suggestion was made that the Ontario associa- 
tion take up with the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association and similar bodies the question of 
freight rates, which have not been reduced from 
those prevailing during the war and which the 
railroads show no intention of ameliorating, it 
being stated that any further increases would 
tend to add to the present industrial unrest. It 
was recommended that weighmasters be estab- 
lished at various sealing points so that errors in 
car weights might be eliminated. The matter of 
stop-over rates and privileges came in for strong 
arraignment by the committee, it being felt that 
the matter should be gone into thoroly by the en- 
tire membership. Suggestion was also made that 
a traffic department be established by the asso- 


ciation, with a competent man at the head. 

The treasurer’s report showed a good balance in 
the bank. The membership report presented by 
J. B. Reid, of Toronto, showed good growth. 

A resolutions committee was appointed which 
drew up resolutions for presentation at the 
Wednesday session. These resolutions covered all 
matters of importance which had come before the 
association during the year, Discussion of resolu- 
tions occupied the balance of the morning and most 
of the afternoon. 

Officers for the current year were elected, includ- 
ing J. B. Reid, of Toronto, president; E. M. Bar- 
rett, of Ottawa, vice president, and Horace Boult- 
bee, of Toronto, secretary and treasurer. 

In the evening the retail dealers of Hamilton 
entertained at a banquet the visiting retailers and 
a large number of wholesalers. 
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_WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PR 








March 1-13—Mississippi Valley Louis, 


Mo. Annual. 

March 6-13—‘'Build Your Own 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 6-13—Aeronautical Exposition, 
Armory, New York City. Annual. 

March 9—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South 
Bend, Ind. Annual. 

March 10-11—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

March 11—Northwest lowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Wahkonsa Hotel, Ft. Dodge, lowa. An- 


Exposition, St. 


Home” Exposition, 


7ist Regiment 


nual. 
March 16—Lumbermen’s Club of Houston, Houston, 
e Annual. 

March 17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Open Competition Plan, Southwestern and 
Jackson territories, Grunewald Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

March 16-18—Southern Pine Association, 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
March 17—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

Club, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

March 18—South Dakota Retail Dealers’ Association, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 24-25—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, 'New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual. 

March 24-25—National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual. 

March 25—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Annual, 

March 25-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

April 18-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Antonio, Tex. Annual. 

April 20-22—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Second American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 1-8—"‘Own Your Own Home” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

May 3-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

June 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Grunewald 


San 
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PREPARING FOR FEDERAL HEARING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb, 23.—The injunction suit 
of the Government against the Open Competition 
Plan of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, in which F. R. Gadd, manager of sta- 
tistics, and all those identified with this plan are 
defendants, is the chief topic of conversation wher- 
ever two or more lumbermen are gathered together. 
Nobody, however, is willing to talk for publication, 
saying that, since they do not understand just 
why the Government filed this suit and since they 
are absolutely in the dark as to its motives or as 
to the line of attack that will be developed, there 
is no good reason why they should lay their cards 
on the table and make statements that might, in 
some measure at least, injure their cause. 

Preparations are going forward for the prelimi- 
nary hearing that will be had here March 8 before 
Judge John E. McCall, of the Federal court for the 
western district of Tennessee, and these prepara- 
tions will be quickened on the arrival here about 
March 1 of Attorney L. C. Boyle, general counsel 
for the association, who is to have charge of the 
case for the defendants. It is understood that he 
will have able counsel to assist him, but the per- 
sonnel has not yet been made public. 

F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics and one of the 
chief defendants, is in Washington where he is con- 
ferring with Mr. Boyle and giving him the benefit 
of all the information and data at his command. 

‘¢ Altho the suit did not come as a surprise,’’ said 
a prominent member of the association today, ‘‘ we 
are at a loss to understand just what is back of the 
move. We have tried in every possible way to have 
the Government criticize our activities with a view 
to preventing any possible infringement of the 
law. We do not want to violate the laws of the land 
in even the slightest way. We have never wanted 
to do so and we have tried to steer clear of viola- 
tion by showing the Government just exactly what 

we were doing all the way thru. We are therefore 
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just a little nonplussed that, if we were infringing 
the Jaw in any way, the Government did not let us 
know in a wholly different manner from that which 
it has chosen. ’’ 

It is clearly understood here that, as the suit is 
a civil one, it does not carry any penalty for the 
defendants in the event the Government wins its 
temporary injunction. It is not clear, however, 
what further action the Government may take in 
the event it wins out in its application for an in- 
junction. This phase of the subject, it may be 
stated, is giving some concern to the defendants. 








G. M. MOSSMAN, 
of Huntington, W Va. 
Recently elected president 


JOHN I. COULBOURN, 

of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Recently elected president 
4) the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 


of the West Virginia 
Lumber & Builders Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association. 





TIE PRODUCERS TO MEET IN APRIL 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—O. A. Pier, secretary- 
manager of the National Association of Railroad 
Tie Producers, said today that the annual conven- 
tion of the association, which was to have been held 
in Chicago Feb. 12 and 13 but was postponed on 
account of the influenza, probably would be held 
some time in April. The exact date will be an- 
nounced later. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTERS REORGANIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—N. C. Dickinson, 
assistant. secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers (Ine.), is sending to members 
an outline of the reorganization plan which was 
unanimously and unqualifiedly endorsed at its spe- 
cial meeting held in Chicago Feb. 5 and 6, which 
follows in part: 


Broaden Scope of Organization 


That changes in the by-laws be made immediately, 
thereby enabling the association to function nationally 
with resultant benefits to all distributers of lumber. 
Regional and local wholesalers’ associations are en- 
titled to membership when a majority of their local 
members become members of this National association, 
thus concentrating the influence of all wholesalers’ as- 
sociations in matters of national importance, eliminat- 
ing the overlapping of time, effort and expense that 
has been so non-productive in the past. 


Move Offices, to Appoint Secretary 

That the main office be moved to Chicago, IIl., thus 
centralizing the activities of the association, with a 
closer personal contact, with a national membership. 
The Chicago headquarters, with general conduct and 
functions of the associations, will be in charge of an 
executive secretary-manager who will shortly be ap- 
pointed. It is our aim to employ the services of a 


man of national reputation and recognized executive 


ability. Continuation of our Washington office, and 
ns oniguaaaaa thru our counsel, the Hon, Joseph E. 
davies, 
Functions and Services 

(a) Local and national representation thru counsel. 
(b) Bulletin service semimonthly respecting market 
conditions, traffic matters, governmental activities, 
finance and general information pertaining to the lum 
ber industry. 

(c) Traffic service complete. 

(d) Arbitration and adjustment service. 

(e) Credits and collection exchange. 

(f) Legal department including income tax serv- 


(g) Accounting and costs exchange. 
(h) Trade relations affecting the manufacturers. 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Development of an inspection department. 
covering all classes of lumber, with district inspectors. 
(This is a big feature of association work that can 
be perfected providing we have full support.) 





CANADIAN WHOLESALERS IN MONTHLY 


TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 23.—At the monthly meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held at the Albany Club on Feb. 20 there was 
a good attendance and many important matters 
were discussed. The matter of the collection of a 
duty of 10 percent upon maple exported from Can- 
ada to the United States (because maple is now 
being classified as a cabinet wood) was thoroly dis- 
cussed, Secretary Boultbee declared he had gone 
into the matter carefully and read a number of let- 
ters he had received from the Treasury Department 
at Washington, D. C., and the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. It was decided to 
leave the matter in the hands of the directors. 

A discussion of the freight rate situation brought 
out the opinion that a substantial increase in rates 
could be expected in the future. The transporta- 
tion committee reported that a blank form was 
being prepared for the members upon which they 
could enter particulars relating to claims made 
upon railway companies, the idea being that these 
particulars should be grouped in such a way as to 
furnish forcible argument in favor of certain 
changes in freight rate tariff matters which the 
association intends to press. 

Other matters discussed included the Board of 
Commerce ruling calling upon dealers in building 
materials to furnish particulars of cost and sell- 
ing prices. Interesting addresses were delivered 
by A. S. Nicholson, who recently returned from 
British Columbia; R. G. Chesbro, who just returned 
from a trip to California and British Columbia, 
and C. W. Wilkinson, who had visited Great Britain 
and France recently. 





NAMES YELLOW PINE COMMITTEES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 24.—Dwight Hinckley, 
president of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation, today announced his committees for the 
ensuing year, as follows: 
Membership—Ben. L. Stephens, Toledo, Ohio, chair- 
man; W. B. Stewart, Dayton, Ohio; H. G. Irwin, Erie, 


Pa.; W. L. Houghton, Indianapolis, Ind.; and Harry 
Watters, Birmingham, Ala. 


Transportation—J. R. O’Neill, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
chairman ; Wilson, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. L. 


Roudebusch, Cincinnati, Ohio; Louis Germain, jr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and E. G. Dillow, Columbus, Ohio. 


Trade Ethics—W. L. Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio, 
chairman; Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohio: M. 
Krauss, New Orleans, La.; Robert R. Sizer, New York, 
N. Y.; and W. W. Vosburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Constitution and Bylaws—M. Krauss, New Orleans, 
La., chairman ; T. Peitch, Cleveland, Ohio; Brooks 
Flowers, Montgomery, Ala.; F. W. Shover, Columbus, 
Ohio; and Charles B. Carothers, Memphis, Tenn. 

Inspection—A. M. Manning, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman: Thomas C. Dennis, Kansas City, Mo.; Jay 
Smith, Birmingham, Ala.; H. len, Columbus, 
Ohio; and R. D. Walker, Mobile, Ala. 

Advertising—W. B. Sisson, Columbus, Ohio, chair- 
man; Newell H. Hargrave, Cincinnati, Ohio; M. L. 
Wooten, Akron, Ohio; J. H. Burton, New Orleans, La. ; 
and D. M. Hyde, Johnstown, Pa. 
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TEXAS MILL MANAGERS IN MONTHLY CONFERENCE 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 23.—John Henry Kirby’s 
address, extemporary and the more eloquent and 
convineing for that reason, was the outstanding 
feature of the regular monthly meeting of the 
East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, held in 
the Hotel Bender Feb. 21. A larger attendance 
than at the previous two monthly meetings faced 
President S. M. Morris and Secretary George R. 
Christie when the one session opened, shortly after 
10 o’clock. 

Following the disposition of some routine busi- 
ness, incident to which the finances of the asso- 
ciation were shown to be in good shape, Merrill E. 
Brown, representing the industrial department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, addressed 
the members with a strong appeal for their codp- 
eration in the work of the ‘‘Y’’ as a solution, in 
part at least, of labor’s instability and unrest and 
assurance of its efficiency. In the informal con- 
versation with Mr. Brown that ensued he spoke at 
some length of the success of Y. M. C. A. enter- 
prises at lumber camps, especially those at southern 
points, and C. P. Myer, vice president and general 
manager of the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., ad- 
vised that it has in contemplation the erection and 
maintenance of a community building at Wiergate, 
Tex., ‘‘to be conducted on a Y. M. C. A. basis.’’ 
Mr. Brown was accorded a vote of thanks for his 
address. 

A 100 Percent American 


Applause greeted the arrival at the meeting of 
John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby and 
Kirby-Bonner lumber companies. Speaking ex- 
temporaneously and declaring that he had no spe- 
cial message to offer, Mr. Kirby spoke eloquently 
of codperation, ‘‘ financial, commercial and senti- 
mental,’’ as essential to general progress, He dwelt 
at some length en labor questions and said that no 
class of employers is more considerate of labor than 
are lumbermen. In part he said: 

If I had my way I would abolish poverty, build 
up the home, insure peace, comfort and temperance. 
That is my wish and that is yours. This labor ques- 
tion involves that. I don’t know of any general de- 
mand for reduction of hours of labor that comes from 


the men themselves; that is not its source. The right 
kind of man is the man who works because he loves 


to work. A man who is lazy is lacking in the funda- 
mentals of good citizenship. The man who toils toils 
for two reasons: One to promote his own comfort and 
that of those dependent upon him and, if he is of the 
right kind, because he loves to, contributing to the 
world’s peace, prosperity and happiness, and if he 
has not that incentive he is not a good citizen. It is 
a sense of duty that makes the right kind of man toil 
—duty to himself, to his community, to his country 
which impels him to toil. When that sense is absent 
he is lazy and indifferent. 


Restricted Production a Crime 


Even if there were a large demand, practically a 
universal demand, for reduction in the hours of labor 
from ten to eight it would be an economic crime to 
yield to it. If we are worth while as citizens we must 
recognize our obligation not only to this industry of 
ours but to all humanity, and not restrict production 
at this time. The whole trouble of our country today— 





JOHN H. KIRBY, HOUSTON, TEX.; 
Who Addressed Texas Mill Managers 


the trouble of all countries—is that men are trying to 
reduce production. 

The demand for the 8-hour day does not come from 
the upstanding, red blooded, thoughtful American 
citizen, who knows that the trouble with our nation 
is underproduction. Then how can you increase that 
underproduction without penalizing those who must 
have your product? If we are men of patriotic pur- 
pose we must be considerate of the man who produces 
as well as the man who consumes our product. To 
yield to this silly agitation, assuring an increased 
cost, putting up the price of our product, would be 
distinctly unpatriotic. Why should we permit any 
radical or “red” to say to honest men, willing and 
eager to work, that they should not work? 

Mr. Kirby asked for support of ‘‘the philo- 
sophy of this Government’’—equal opportunity 
for all and special opportunity for none. He urged 
that lumbermen as private citizens make known 
to their representatives in legislatures and Congress 
their attitude toward all matters of importance to 
the nation. 

In concluding, Mr. Kirby paid an eloquent 
tribute to the Hon. Joseph W. Bailey, candidate for 
governor of Texas, and inferentially commended 
action in his behalf at the election to be held in 
July next. A rising vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. Kirby for his address. 


The Labor Situation 


In response to a request from President Morris 
an informal discussion of the labor situation was 
held. No particular difficulties at this time were 
cited, but care in the selection of employees was 
urged generally. No scarcity of labor was reported. 

A. E. Hickenson reported progress for the com- 
mittee on betterment of the association. 

A motion was passed that the March conference 
of the association be held in New Orleans, La., dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. The time chosen was Wednesday evening, 
March 17, the meeting to take the form of a ban- 
quet, its details to be announced later. 

The meeting closed at 1:10 with an appeal from 
President Morris for the closest possible coépera- 
tion among all members in all that concerns the 
membership and with his request that members 
wire their representatives at the national capital to 
support the Cummins-Eseli railroad bill. 





ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE DISCUSSES CONDITIONS 


of members who may have attended a previous mercial.Banks and a director of the Federal reserve 


New Organs, La., Feb. 23.—The Alexandria 
District Lumbermen’s Exchange held two interest- 
ing sessions at the Grunewald Hotel here today, 
the forenoon being devoted to general business and 
the afternoon to addresses by invited guests, which 
proved a very attractive feature. 


O. N. Cloud, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
presided as chairman, with Secretary-manager H. 
D. Foote at the secretary’s desk and F. P. Heiss, 
the exchange statistician, also in attendance. The 
meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock and after 
brief introductory remarks from the Chair pro- 
ceeded at once to business. 

Seeretary-manager Foote read his annual re- 
port, reviewing the growth of the exchange during 
the last year. ‘‘In February, 1919, at the time of 
our reérganization,’’ he said, ‘‘we had thirteen 
members only, booking 432 cars a month, 10,478,- 
219 feet, and we have grown to 45 members, 2,507 
cars & month, 58,537,512 feet—a gain of 458.66 
pereent. The above comparison illustrates the ad- 
vantage of our present plan of organization over 
the previous one, for without this codperation of 
each individual member and the feeling that he 
is a ‘cog in the wheel,’ little could be accom- 
plished. While there are a few mills that we would 
like to secure as members, our membership drive is 
practically completed and we are now ready to 
enjoy the maximum benefits which our organization 
affords.’’ 

Mr. Foote stated that altho the Government was 
starting an inquisition of the hardwood associa- 
tion, the exchange had nothing to fear because of 
the manner in which it is conducted and that were 
its policies and conduct of business contrary to law 
it would have been so advised long ago. 

Chairman Cloud brought up the question of in- 
cluding the hardwood reports of members in the 
exchange statistics, and in the discussion that fol- 
lowed, participated in by Mr. Terzia, Mr. Foote and 
Mr. Vernon, it was decided that this would be a 
valuable addition to the exchange’s work, but the 
consensus was that final decision be postponed until 
the next meeting to give members cutting hard- 
wood an opportunity to be heard. The matter of 
making up monthly stock reports was also brought 
up for discussion, but this also was carried over 
to the next meeting. The secretary’s monthly 
salary was raised to $100 by unanimous vote and 
an amendment to the bylaws was carried permitting 
a change of meeting place on vote of a majority 





meeting. 

Assigned to discuss the subject of competition 
from other woods, Mr. Barnhart read excerpts from 
a letter received from a prominent west Coast 
manufacturer. The latter reported that the west- 
ern mills were enjoying good weather and théir pro- 
duction was large but would have to be curtailed 
very soon unless the mills got more cars. The car 
shortage in the West was represented as more 
severe than that in the South. While stocks are 
generally heavy, the pile-up is attributed to lack 
of cars, and the opinion was ventured by the writer 
of the letter that the western mills on the aver- 
age had more lumber sold than they had in stocks 
today. 

J. F. Oldham, of the Crowell & Spencer Lumber 
Co., briefly reviewed agricultural conditions in 
Texas, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Illinois and 
other States. 

S. M. Eaton, of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., 
discussed existing conditions in the railway mate- 
rial market, attributing its comparative inactivity 
to the uncertainty regarding the railroad future. 

Charles S. Vernon, of the McCammond Lumber 
Co., discussed general conditions. The weather had 
shown improvement during the last week and the 
labor situation was pronounced fairly good so far 
as quantity was concerned. The car situation re- 
mained serious, tho some of the mills reported a 
slight improvement. Some slight slackening of 
demand had developed of late, but he considered 
the outlook bright for the southern pine industry 
as a whole. 

J. G. Simpson, of J. A. Bel & Co., thought the 
railroads would be in the market before the end of 
the spring on a big scale, adding that his company 
was already receiving inquiries for railroad mate- 
rial but had had to pass the business up because 
of stock conditions and orders already in hand. 

Q. T. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., re- 
ported that his company had a larger stock than in 
February, 1919, but this was due to car shortage, 
as it had only secured about 35 percent of its car 
requirements on the average. 

Before taking recess for lunch, Lake Charles was 
unanimously chosen as the next meeting place, and 
Mr. Terzia was named as the next chairman. 

The afternoon session was attended by a num- 
ber of New Orleans lumbermen and other local 
guests and was given over to talks from invited 
speakers. Dr. P. H. Saunders of the Canal-Com- 


bank in this district, discussed general business 
conditions. 

Secretary J. C. Cremer, of the Allied Building 
Council, presented the viewpoint of the retailer and 
distributer on sundry ‘‘trade abuses’’ whose cor- 
rection he urged for the benefit both of manufac- 
turer and retailer. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the South- 
ern Pine Association, was optimistic. Lumber, he 
said, was one of the last commodities to go up in 
price and one of the last to go down. It is affected 
by worldwide conditions. Europe, for example, is 
more dependent upon America for lumber supply 
than ever before. Present domestic demand is the 
cumulative result of reduced demand during the 
war. There is a four years’ building shortage to 
make up for and the American Society of Architects 
estimates that building activity must continue at 
its present rate for another two years. The present 
course of prices is due to influences over which the 
manufacturers and retailers have no control. The 
buying pressure has been forcing prices up. 

A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, followed with an explanation of 
the Natchez rate case and its bearing upon the 
lumber industry. The carriers are using it, he 
said, in an attempt to establish in a limited terri- 
tory a uniform mileage scale on lumber shipments 
involving material rate advances and threatening 
the whole rate structure. It could be demonstrated 
that lumber yields the southern carriers a greater 
return per car mile than their average return per 
ear mile and already bears more than its fair bur- 
den in this respect. He thought the Natchez com- 
plaint could be adjusted without increasing that 
burden unduly or disrupting the entire rate struc- 
ture. 

A. J. Higgins, of the Higgins Lumber & Export 
Co., was scheduled for a talk on the export situa- 
tion, but a conflict of engagements forced him to 
leave the meeting early in the afternoon. 

Chairman Cloud, on behalf of the exchange mem- 
bers, thanked the speakers and declared the meet- 
ing adjourned. 





In New York State and northern New Jersey, 
contract awards in January amounted to $79,570,- 
000, which is not only an unprecedented figure for 
January, but is greatly in excess of the average 
monthly figure for 1919, which was just under 
$46,000,000. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


301SE, IpAHO.—Boise is one of the centers of 
the From Belt of the United States. By the ‘‘from’’ 
belt we mean that nearly everybody out here is 
‘¢from’’ somewhere, and we say it with no dis- 
paragement. But this is a comparatively new 
country, compared, for example, with New Eng- 
land, where some of the retail lumber dealers have 
furniture that has been in the family a hundred 
and nine years, and have accounts on their books 
that are even older than that. This part of the 
country is too young to have had all the people who 
live in it born in it. So they attended to that little 
matter somewhere back east and then got here as 
soon as they could afterward. It reminds one, of 
course, of the classie joke of our old friend George 
Ade—that a lot of smart men came from Indiana, 
and the smarter they were the quicker they came. 

It would be a pretty poor country without some 
gray hairs in it, and a remarkable lumber country, 
but the gray hairs had to be largely imported. In 
due time the Pacific coast will have gray hairs of 
its own—particularly if the car shortage keeps up, 
and a few other things like that. The sixteenth an- 
nual convention of the retail fromers, otherwise 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was 
held in Boise this week. It was to have been held 
here last year, but last year’s meeting went up the 
flu. There was a large and comprehensive attend- 
ance from the ten States included in the territory 
of the association. Out here a man doesn’t think 
anything of going seven hundred miles to the meet- 
ing of his association, while some men back east 
fail to show up when there is a trolley every twelve 
minutes. We came a little matter of eighteen hun- 
dred and fourteen miles ourself, and were glad we 
did, for we met a lot of men that we had known in- 
timately for years by reputation. 

And the convention sustained the reputation that 
the west Coast lumbermen have of being five or ten 
years ahead of the times. One thing is sure, that 
President Conner made every effort to see that the 
lumbermen were five or ten minutes ahead of the 
East in getting into the meeting. It is a little 
discouraging sometimes at some of the retail meet- 
ings farther east sometimes to find the president 
showing up half an hour after the hour announced 
for starting. Not Conner. Conner was right on 
the spot, just as he is right on most things. We 
could say a whole lot of things about Conner as a 
presiding officer. One thing we could say is that 
Conner didn’t try to say it all himself. We have 
seen presidents ere this who were willing not .only 
to announce the program but to furnish it. But nut 
Conner. And so we thank Mr. Conner; and, if it 
ever gets warm enough in the north woods again 
for a lizard to come out of its hole, we’ll send him 
one with our blessing. 

The program this year was unusually good most 
of the time. There were so many keynotes sounded 
that they made a symphony. The governor key- 
noted that we should speed up production (but Mr. 
Gompers was unfortunately absent), President Con- 
ner keynoted building character as well as silos, Sec- 
retary Porter keynoted intensive association work 
and zone erganization, Bob Anderson and us key- 
noted woman’s place in the lumber yard, ex-Mayor 
Hindley, of Spokane, keynoted patriotism, and 
Stanley Krebs just keynoted all over the place. 
There was even the keynote of the value of water 
for uses that some of us had never thought of. 
Then J. S. Williams told us how shingle hereafter 
vould be packed on the square and Ralph Hinman 
keynoted and denoted service, while H. R. Isherwood 
keynoted the supreme superiority of wood as a 
building material. 

The entertainment features were numerous. 
There was a dinner dance to begin with, with a 
water carnival for a chaser. There was general 
disappointment among the ladies that this depart- 
ment was not pushed into the drink, as had been 
promised, but all the other features occurred as 
scheduled. The most thrilling feature was when 
the champion light heavyweight rasseler of the 
world made a grandstand jump of sixty feet into 
the lake, and we wish that a lot of other pugilists 
and wrestlers would go and do likewise. The rail- 
ing of the auditorium was seriously threatened dur- 
ing the ladies’ race, but we regret to record that 
the ladies raced with the energy of one of them ris- 
ing to make the flapjacks of a cold and frosty 
morning. But, seriously, it was a unique and en- 
joyable entertainment, and we thank the Boise 
lumbermen therefor and for their numerous hos- 
pitalities. 

But to get back to the fromers: Secretary Porter 
himself is a fromer from Muscatine, Iowa, where 
other pearl buttons come from. Mr. Porter was a 
symphony in gray. He acquired the gray hairs in 
the job of retail association secretary, which is no 


trick at all. Another prominent fromer was R. F. 
Shoemaker, of Horseshoe Bend, Idaho, whom we 
used to know in Williamsport, Pa., when he was 
general superintendent for the Central Pennsy]- 
vania Lumber Co. E. M. Sybert, of Livingston, 
Mont., fromed here from Pittsburgh, where the 
stogies also come from. And, speaking of from- 
ers, we would pin a few gold medals on the manly 
bosom of C. W. Purcell, who used to operate a re 
tail lumber yard at Washington Court House, Ohio, 
and knew all the old-time salesmen down that way 
like Morris Hayward (and everybody does) and 
John Bartelle and Walter Whitacre and Charlie 
Barnett and the rest. Purcell sold his lumber yard 
to the late Peter Kunz, thus laying the foundation 
of the Kunz millions. We are indebted to Mr. 
Purcell for special hospitality on this auspicious 
oceasion. 

There were others present who undoubtedly were 
fromers from somewhere, but are now distinctly 
herers. One, for example, was B. J. Boorman, of 
Great Falls, Mont., a retailer of ideas as well as 
lumber and who knows more about shingles than 
the man who invented them. And, by the way, indi- 
cative of the age and the association in which they 
live, M. F. Getchel and C. S. Kenyon, competitors 
at Bozeman, Mont., were at the convention together 
and slept together. And, due to their association 
education, they didn’t quarrel about who was get 
ting most of the clothes. 

Of course, Andy Graham was here from Butte. 
A. R. used to be minister plenipotentiary of this 
association but has now retired to the peace (?) 
and quiet (??) of the retail lumber business in 
Butte, the quiet just now being much more notice 
able than the peace. Bob Anderson, who runs 
lumber yards with plate glass fronts and is thereby 
enabled to wear a plate glass front himself, and 
who once sold 77 barnbills in a week, and then 
woke up, not only made a speech as above men- 
tioned but was also present. He was given a large 
wreath of immortelles by the handsome wife of 
the handsome secretary, on behalf of the assembled 
multitude, as he began his speech; and then pro- 
ceeded to say it with flowers. E.R. Lester, of Pilot 
Rock, Ore., who put on one of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN school contests in his town, was here, ani 
there. S. W. Morrison, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
who was born in a lumber yard, that born from 
which no lumberman returns, was also in our 
mongst. Frank H. Beckman, of Spokane, and 
Floyd A. Denier, of Los Angeles, whom we wish 
to mention in the same breath, also entered heartily 
into the plans of the convention. There were lots 
more great men here, like J. E. Lane, of Lewis- 
town, Mont., and Snark Dick Hiscox, of the Uni 
verse, who said the manufacturers were anxious the 
retailer should make a profit, and they more profit, 
and G. T. Kisling, district manager of the Boise 
Without the Hyphen Payette Lumber Co. 

And now a few kind words about the convention 
city. In Boise when they want hot water Polly 
doesn’t put the kettle on but merely gets up and 
turns the faucet. There are hot springs here and 
the water is piped to the houses, the only city in the 
world with a supply of natural hot water. The 
houses are even heated by this system. When the 
snow fell the night of the first day all people had 
to do was to get the garden hose out and sprinkle 
the sidewalk. 

Boise is a city without a payroll, a trading center 
rather than a manufacturing center. It has apples 
on one hand and lumber on the other, making quite 
a handful. A native pointed out to us another 
native (a fromer who came here ten years ago), 
who cleaned up $250,000 with apples last year— 
and if he could have got the price that we pay for 
Idaho apples back East, he would have made 
$2,500,000. 

The convention was all out and over by noon 
Saturday, and Saturday afternoon the visitors 
special trained to Barber and saw the electric saw- 
mill of the Boise Payette Lumber Co. Music was 
furnished by three bands, and hospitality by the 
thousand. It was a fitting close to a fine conven- 
tion, and as we depart for the land of the rising 
son, who will be tickled to see us, we carry away a 
gripful of pleasant recollections, the recollections 
in the poetry business always being much larger 
than the collections. 


Oh, yes, in these days of the high cost of living 
this is worthy of special mention: The thing that 
impresses the visitor most is the low price and the 
high quality of the food. There may have been a 
little car shortage in the kitchen, but when the grub 
finally reached destination it was strictly up to 
grade. Being far from the sources of supply of 
many things, you would think that Boise would be 
the last place in the world where you could still buy 
a dollar table d’hote, and it probably is. 
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The occasion of the convention was made per- 
sonally glad for this department by the presence 
of our dad, from Milltown, Mont., who has been 
in the lumber business a little matter of 59 years 
and who has spent the last eighteen years of it in 
Montana. 

Oh, yes—the ladies. They came in goodly num- 
ber and, what was better yet, they came in goodly 
number to the convention sessions. They scattered 
smiles and flowers, and an occasional bonnet here 
and there in the audience undoubtedly had an in- 
spiring effect on the speakers. If the western re- 
tailers ever decide to quit holding conventions— 
which they won’t—the ladies undoubtedly will go 
right on holding them anyhow. Women think more 
of the conventions than men do, anyway. Much of 
the social success of the Boise meeting was due to 
their presence. One of the most interested and 
most interesting was Miss Clista Pierce, of Great 
Falls, Mont., niece of the new president of the 
association, and a sure enough business woman, 
one of the partners in a bootery at Great Falls. 
Great Falls is probably the best shod town in 
the United States, for people go in there once in 


a while and buy a pair of shoes whether they need 
them or not, 


SALT LAKE City, Utau.—After luncheon in one 
of these soak-em-now-they ’ll-never-come-again res- 
taurants, we attended the afternoon service at the 
Tabernacle and saw the sights, the last and most 





ANALYZES TIE PRODUCTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25.—In the current issue 
of the Tie Producer, the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad Tie Producers, ap- 
pears an article on ‘‘How the present lumber mar- 
ket is affecting cross tie production.’’ The arti- 
cle is by Orville A. Pier, secretary-manager of the 
association, who declares that ‘‘lumber buyers are 
so numerous in tie producing territories that only 
thru actual ownership of stumpage, sawmills ete. 
are tie men able to continue their organizations 


within the bounds of cross tie production.’’ The 
article follows: 


The return of the railroads to private managem 

é en 
and the resumption of purchasing by individual 
roads as in effect prior to the creation of the Rail- 
road Administration brings to the consideration of 
— firms upon whom the railroads have depended 
rg their cross tie supplies for years the question 
of what is necessary to insure an adequate supply 
to meet the demands of their customers. 

Roads Will Need Great Quantities 


It is true, unfortunately, that the large num 
of cross ties supposed to have been distrinuted ts 
the various railroads by the Railroad Administration 
is not evidenced at this time by any lack of large 
inquiries for ties from the railroads, which a num- 
ber of tie producers were led to believe were in ve 
good shape for their cross tie requirements for 1920. 
It has been stated by a large number of cross tie 
producers, who are now negotiating with various 
roads for the resumption of business, that it would 
be most gratifying, indeed, if the Railroad Admin- 
istration had furnished as much as 100 percent more 
cross ties than were evidently furnished to a large 
number of the railroads who are now in the market. 
. Pays Better to Manufacture Lumber 
robably one of the biggest factors with i 
the tie producers will have to contend in the Jueure 
iS @ most erratic and abnormally high priced lum- 
ber market. In the tie producing territories lumber 
buyers are so numerous that only thru actual owner- 
ship and control of stumpage, sawmills etc., are tie 
men able to continue to hold their organizations 
within the bounds of cross tie production. 
© Every small millman appears to have become pos- 
=. be a ~~ to oe lumber and 
s rices he ma is 
vears te ese y play as a record for 
The following example showing the gross re- 
ceipts from red oak logs, of definite Pi rom 
bei gig with the — 9 Sages ties as the main 
, VS. sawing with the objecti 
the heart for ties, is given we Ay, a 


20” Red Oak Log, 8’ Lengths, 16” in Diameter at 
Small End 
72’ Log Scale 
64’ 2 ties at 78 cents each f. o. b. : 
: CRIN ods Wa cinarcie ep aeweenes $1.56 
8’ 1” lumber at $65 a thousand.... .52 
72’ at $28.80 


532’ 1 tie at 78 cents each 0.7 


i. $0.78 
40’ 1” lumber at $65 a thousand.... 2.60 


$3.38 


GAIN by eliminating one cross tie. . $1.30 


20” Red Oak Log, 8’ Lengths, 16” in Diameter at 
Small End 


128’ Log Scale 


96° 3 ties at 78 cents each......... 34 
32’ 1” lumber at $65 a thousand.... 2.08 
F 4.42 
32° 1 tie at 78 cents cach... ...ccccs 0.78 . 
96’ 1” lumber at $65 a thousand.... 6.24 
$7.02 


ee by eliminating two cross ties $2.60 
rom the above illustration it is readily apparent 
why the production of oak cross ties will be one- 


half or one-third only of the production 
nine months ago p —s 


When it is considered that the prices for the 


interesting being a sight of our old friend George 
E. Merrill, admiral of about a hundred line-yards 
scattered around the mountain States, whom we 
dug up just before leaving town, and were hos- 
pitably jumped on for not having done so sooner. 

This tabernacle, by the way, is about the most 
notable wood structure in the world. There isn’t 
a nail in the remarkable roof, which is ten feet 
thick, made of wood, and put together with wooden 
pins and leather thongs. The great organ, one 
of the most famous in the world, is also completely 
made of wood. 

Those who think of Salt Lake City as only the 
city of the Latter Day Saints, should remember 
that there are thirty-five other sects in Salt Lake 
City—but the work and history of the so called 
Mormons is in evidence on every hand. 


GREENSBURG, Pa.—Greensburg has all the in- 
dustrial advantages that Pittsburgh has, and in 
addition H. H. Millen, well known association 
worker and lumberman. We were glad to behold 
him during the few hours we spent in this good 
little city. 


CONSOLATION 
There is this consolation still 
In every pain, in every loss: 
The cross is higher than the hill, 
And heaven is higher than the cross. 


lumber cover either red or white plain oak, 1-inch 
thick, random widths and that may be all 8 feet 
long, it must be keenly appreciated that, with the 
same timber, the same sawmill, the same men, it is 
an actual financial loss to saw cross ties at the 
= prices published by the Railroad Administra- 
on. 
Tie Prices Are Much Too Low 


As an economic factor in establishing the future 
price of cross ties, anyone can draw his own infer- 
ences as to what the prices may be when the pro- 
duction is reduced to one-half or one-third of what 
was not by any means a normal production in the 
first place. 

What applies to oak is applicable also to other 
woods, such as maple, elm, ash, gum etc., only in a 
greater degree. The price at which ash and red 
gum lumber is being sold on the present market is 
so high that the Railroad Administration’s prices 
for cross ties, delivered at the right of way, would 
not appear to be even a fair stumpage value for the 
timber alone when sawed into lumber. 

Beside the disparity in prices the actual weight 
and awkwardness in handling cross ties is a handi- 
cap in obtaining labor in the producing territories, 
as compared with securing labor for handling 1-inch 
or 2-inch sawed lumber. The truth was very simply 
stated by the owners of a small sawmill recently 
when he said, ‘“‘Any fourteen year old boy can stack 
j1-inch lumber on the mill yard, load it on to wagons, 
haul it into town, pile it on the right of way and 
load it into cars; but it takes a man, and a real 
man, to handle cross ties.’”’ ‘ 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that responsible tie pro- 
ducers should have thrust upon them the burden of 
supplying cross ties to the railroads, while the pres- 
ent prices of lumber would allow the producers 
to take the fullest advantage of the law of supply 
and demand; while on the contrary, if the railroads 
were really supplied with cross ties to the extent 
indicated by published statements of the Railroad 
Administration officers, there would be in all prob- 
ability at the present time a normal production 
that would take care of all their demands. 





CONFER ON HARDWOOD PUBLICITY 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 23.—The American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association is making prep- 
arations to launch the most ambitious advertising 
and trade extension activities in behalf of hard- 
wood lumber and forest products in the history of 
the industry. 

The trade extension committee, of which C. L. 
Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., is chairman, held a meeting 
here two days last week for the purpose of mapping 
out its plans for 1920. This committee succeeds 
the old oak and gum advertising committees and 
is clothed with much larger powers than either of 
these. It will determine the amount of money that 
shall be used for advertising and trade extension 
activities and will cover all hardwoods. 

In view of the fact that the recommendations of 
this committee must be approved by the governing 
board, nothing will be given out for publication 
until such approval has been accorded. 

The dimension committee of the association, of 
which Mr. Harrison is also chairman, has sub- 
mitted recommendations to the various associations 
of wood consumers looking to standardization of 
dimension sizes with a view to greater utilization 
of waste materials. The committee was in session 
here toward the middle of the last week and will 
take no further action until the associations to 
which these recommendations have been submitted 
have indicated their attitude toward them. 





An Italian company is to establish an air service 
between Quito, Cuenca and Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
Aeronautics are already far advanced in South 
America. 





Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


ls Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 
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Shooks 


| 
| 
Made of Canadian Spruce 
| 


THE CANADA LUMBER | 
& BOX CO.,Ltd. | 


QUEBEC CITY, CANADA. 





Our prices are the lowest. 
Our grade the highest. 




















Commission 
Salesmen 


write us for territory 
open. 


We sell all kinds of 
Canadian 


Lumber 
and Shingles 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Box 627. WINNIPEG, MAN. CAN. (Head Office) 
Established 1905. 
— 
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“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, of the 
most popularand 
attractive houses 
and bungalows. 


We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, specifi- 








cations, lumber and mill bills. 


Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, servicable and inexpensive of any || 
yet offered. | 
Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES”, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be | 
promptly refunded. 


| L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, | 
IL 6th and Jackson Streets, TOFERA, KANS. i} 
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| Fix Your Credit Loss | 
in Advance 


i 
| 
You can state pretty accurately every | 
item in your over-head expense but one | 
—your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, you, 
|} only, know! Because of present conditions, 

your credit loss is more of a problem than 
| ever. 

If the year's total covered credit losses exceed a 
certain previously agreed upon percentage of your 
gross saics, we repay the excess. 

| Thus your credit loss for twelve months is deter- 
mined in advance and nothing can increase it. 

| The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to 
the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 
| The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Street 1141 Marquette Bldg. 
St. Louis, Me. Chicago, Ill. 


—— 


80 Maiden Lane 
NewYork, N.Y. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











FOR 


tuzse BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate, 
**Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials’ 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20,000—$1. 
“‘West Coast Bungalows” 


SEND 







i 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above book 
S and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder FREE 
EXTRA — “Little Bangalows”’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfed.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 324 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 
Export Lumber Shi t 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
=Or— 

LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 

Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 





























ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS 





Important Report Presented on Washington Forest Fires —Southern Exporters 
Complete Organization—Sash and Door Wholesalers in Annual 





IOWA DEALERS IN CONVENTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

OmaHA, NeEs., Feb. 26.—With an attendance of 
125 the annual meeting of the Southwestern lowa 
Retail Dealers’ Association opened yesterday after- 
noon with Vice President James Wainwright, of 
Lenox, presiding. The report of the secretary- 
treasurer, W. S. Richardson, Clarinda, showed that 
the association has ninety-eight members. Charles 
Webster, Waucoma, a member of the Iowa State 
railroad commission, discussed shipping problems. 

At the banquet in the evening, held in the Rome 
Hotel, Harry C. Cox, of Oskaloosa, was toastmaster, 
and the speakers were Boyd Smith, J. S. Summers, 
Austin Braun, all of Omaha, and Charles F. Nutt, 
Dees Moines. 

An interesting feature of this morning’s ses- 
sion was an excellent talk by Harry Kelly, of 
Omaha, on different types of plan book services. 
E. P. Rose, of Shenandoah, was asked to explain the 
square packing of Rite-Grade shingles to be- 
come effective March 1. He said that the move- 
ment was one in the right direction to meet the 
competition of composition roofings by selling on 
the same basis of measurement and thought that 
objection by the retailers would be useless. 


Harry C. Cox, of Oskaloosa, who presided at the 
afternoon session, discussed wholesalers’ terms, say- 
ing the whole question was one of whose money 
should be tied up while the lumber remains unde- 
livered. On a motion the name of the association 
was changed to the Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the dues were raised from 
$3 to $5. The auditing committee approved the 
books. 

The nominating committee recommended the fol- 
lowing officers who were unanimously elected: 

President—W. T. Shepherd, of Harlan. 

Vice president—C. F. Hurlburt, of Fontanelle. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. S. Richardson, of Clarinda. 

Directors—H. C. Cox, of Oskaloosa; Frank Wallace, 
of Glenwood; E. E. Clure, of Murray; and A. T. 
Wheeler, of Corning. 

The announcement was made at the afternoon 
session of the organization of the Iowa Supply 
Dealers’ Association and a number of the retailers’ 
organization joined the association. Douglas Mal- 
loch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
spoke. Resolutions were adopted urging that the 
retailers do all they can to boost the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ movement, and also asking a 10 percent 
differential on plaster, cement, and similar products. 


eee 


CINCINNATIANS ENDORSE HOME SHOW 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.— A second meeting 
of members of district No. 1, Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, formed the previous week 
by former members of the Cincinnati Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Club, was held this evening. . The 
club has been discontinued, with the resignations 
of all officers, including that of Secretary H. J. 
Wesselkamper. It was announced that the new 
organization will establish headquarters in a con- 
venient location, as soon as suitable rooms can be 
secured, which will be open to members in all busi- 
ness hours. 

The new association has given unanimous en- 
dorsement to the ‘‘Build Your Own Home’? ex- 
position to be held here next month, and it was 
announced at the meeting that assurances have been 
received from the Southern Pine Association and 
from the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation that they will have large exhibits in place 
when the exposition opens March 6. 





—_ 


FIRE WARDEN MAKES REPORT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 21.—Rounding out and 
completing current literature on forest fires in 
Washington is the twelfth annual report to the 
trustees of the Washington Forest Fire Associa- 
tion, submitted this week by George C. Joy, fire 
warden. It produces figures and sets forth the 
remarkable fact that fire protection in logging 
camps is not keeping pace with similar work out- 
side. It indicates also that a greater effort must 
be put forth by loggers to prevent fires. During 
the last three years the most damaging fires were 
started by sparks from donkey engines, a single 
fire from that cause having killed 153,000,000 feet 
of timber, and another, 83,000,000 feet. 

There was a total of 762 fires from all causes 
during the season, and of that total 174 or 22.8 
percent arose from donkey engines and logging 
locomotives. The area burned over was 211,095 
acres. As compared with 1917 and 1918, the fig- 
ures show a small decrease in the number of fires 
and a large decrease in the quantity of timber dam- 


aged. The loss in cut logs was more than twice 
what it was in either 1917 or 1918; and the loss 
of $411,700 in logging equipment must be con- 
trasted with $130,000 in 1917 and $317,000 in 1918. 
Thus it appears that the greatest loss was in cut 
logs burned and in logging equipment damaged or 
destroyed. There were no destructive crown fires. 
Most of the timber damaged was located near log- 
ging camps, so that it can be logged soon, with lit- 
tle actual loss. 

Mr. Joy stated that the experiment of placing 
patrolmen at several logging operations was tried 
out with success and that at a recent meeting of 
operators at Chehalis, State Forester Pape was re- 
quested to ask all operators to.codperate in the 
adoption of such a system. He also stated that 
the automobile fire fighting crews have demon- 
strated their usefulness and urged that next year 
all of the territory should be covered by such 
crews. The fire warden is also hopeful of bene- 
ficial results from the proposed airplane patrol 
next season. 

Mr. Joy’s report closes with a splendid tribute 
to the Weather Bureau officials for sending tele- 
graphic warnings of the approach of dangerous fire 
weather. 





SASH AND DOOR MEN HOLD ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association was held in the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, on Wednesday. The convention was well 
attended, altho a number of leading manufacturers 
who are accustomed to be present at the annual 
meetings of the association were unable to attend. 
President L. J. Bardwell, of Minneapolis, tele- 
graphed that on account of serious illness in his 
family he could not be present. In his absence 
Vice President George H. Kelly presided. The 
meeting was largely devoted to routine business 
and listening to the reports of committees, nothing 
of outstanding importance coming up for action. 
No resolutions were passed. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, J. M. Farrell, Go- 
shen, Ind.; vice president, J. B. Chaplin, Muscatine, 
Iowa; treasurer, H. A. Sellen, Chicago. 

The business sessions were followed by a banquet 
and theater party Wednesday evening. 





EXPORTERS APPOINT SECRETARY 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 23.—The newly or- 
ganized Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association 
announces the establishment of headquarters in 
New Orleans and the appointment of C. E. Dobson 
as secretary-manager. Mr. Dobson formerly served 
as secretary of the port facilities commission of 
the United States Shipping Board, and prior to 
that was engaged in business at Pensacola, Fla., 
for about ten years, during four of which he served 
ag president of the Pensacola Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is widely acquainted along the Gulf 
coast and his business experience and training 
should qualify him admirably for his new task. 

In discussing the new association and its plans 
last week, Mr. Dobson said in part: 


The association is organized to handle matters of 
mutual concern to the lumber exporters of the Gulf, 
such as freights, charters, loading, claims, dealings 
with the Shipping Board and independent steamship 
companies, and in general all matters in which they 
have a common interest. The headquarters organiza- 
tion will offer a means for common counsel and united 
effort. The strength of the association will make it an 
important factor in the lumber export trade of the 
Gulf, and its influence is sure to be felt broadly 
in all matters affecting export business. 





SHOULD MAKE SOUTHERN PINE PANELS 


New ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 23.—The Southern 
Ping Association has received a letter from Secre- 
tary J. A. Loetscher, of the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Iowa, calling atten- 
tion to the firm’s present inability to buy southern 
pine for the manufacture of pine veneers and 
panels, ‘‘Few of the manufacturers,’’ he writes, 
‘are in position to make large quantities of the 
three-ply laminated panels necessary for the two- 
paneled doors,’’ and apparently it is impossible to 
buy panels in any direction. What few pane] manu- 
facturers there are in the business using southern 
pine veneers are so sold up and snowed under with 
business, it is said, that they are not interested in 
quoting. Many of the manufacturers in the middle 
West, unable to get southern pine panels, have been 
substituting birch, gum and fir. 

Mr. Loetscher suggests that the southern piners 
might find it profitable not only to make southern 
pine veneers but also the southern pine panels. ‘‘It 
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occurs to us,’’ he writes, ‘‘that if the members of 
your association are interested in furthering their 
line of manufacture and extending the use of their 
product, they could much better afford developing 
an increased volume of business by merely helping 
the sash and door manufacturers in their endeavor 
to hold a trade which formerly belonged to them 
and which apparently is now being lost not only to 
them but also to the southern pine manufacturers.’’ 





LIBERAL RAILROAD POLICY URGED 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 21.—C. Stowell 
Smith, secretary-manager of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has re- 
turned from Washington, D. C., where he repre- 
sented the pine and redwood associations on the 


committee of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, which called upon the congressional dele- 
gation. The committee impressed upon senators 
and representatives the necessity of returning the 
railroads to private ownership under such condi- 
tions as not to impair their ability to make improve- 
ments, which are essential to the growth of the 
lumber industry in this region. If the roads are 
unable to borrow money to make extensions and 
obtain more cars, the expected growth of the lum- 
ber concerns will be checked. Altho the committee 
would have liked a bill framed somewhat differ- 
ently, it approves of the conference report now 
before the House and Senate in the interests of 
speedy legislation to relieve the situation. Altho 
difficulties may arise, after the roads are returned, 
remedial legislation is to be expected later. 





BAY STATE RETAILERS 


Worcester, Mass., Feb, 21.—What is believed to 
have been one of the most unique conventions in 
the lumber trade was the annual meeting held at 
the Hotel Bancroft here today of the Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. After a 
brief business meeting and a much enjoyed 
luncheon at 1 p. m., the usual series of speeches 
were dispensed with and instead a certified public 
accountant made a report of his investigation, 
undertaken at the instance of the association, of 
the cost of doing a retail lumber business in Massa- 
chusetts. The convention was thus a real business 
affair; it was in every way a constructive piece of 
work, not a gala occasion. For two hours the at- 
tention of everyone present was marked. Unlike 
many banquets, this one provided food for thought 
and practical facts of ready application to indi- 
vidual needs. 

The convention brought retail dealers from every 
portion of the State, even from Cape Cod, despite 
the recent storm and the great difficulties of travel. 
There were 130 in attendance at the dinner, so 
it was the best attended convention in the history 
of the associatior. 


See Movies of Logging Operations 


The only entertainment provided was itself in 
the nature of something instructive and practical. 
It consisted of two motion picture exhibits, show- 
ing the getting of timber out of the great red- 
wood forests of the West and out of the pine 
forests of the South, reels provided by the Na- 
tional association and by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 

At the business meeting, held at 12:30 before 
the banquet, the following officers were elected: 

President—L. H. Chase (reélected). 


Vice presidents—H. T. Fales, of Framingham ; W. T. 
Buller, of Pittsfield; W. A. Webster, jr., of Boston; 
W. H. Sawyer, jr., of Worcester. 


HOLD UNIQUE ANNUAL 


Treasurer—Roscoe G. Bicknell, of Worcester (re- 
elected). 


Secretary—A. Wayland Woods, of Worcester. 


Directors—Charles S. Pattern, of Springfield; H. W. 
Sears, of Middleboro; Bernard Southworth, of Ware; 
Charles Baker, of Worcester, and H. S. Bond, of 
Springfield. 


Accountant Presents Study of Retail Costs 


G. A. Torrence, of the firm of Scovell, Wellington 
& Co., of Springfield, certified public accountants, 
made an elaborate report of the results attained by 
his study of the cost of doing a retail lumber busi- 
ness in Massachusetts. The report covered results 
of his study of costs at nine widely separated lum- 
ber yards of this State, chosen as representative 
ones. The owners of these yards agreed to allow 
Mr. Torrence to go over their books that such a 
report might be made of the cost of doing a lum- 
ber business in this State. The report covered 
costs at these yards for the years 1918 and 1919. 

Vote on Leading Topic for Next Annual 


The association took a vote at the meeting on 
the question of what topic shall at the next annual 
meeting be the subject of a carefully prepared re- 
port by a trained, disinterested man. The ballot 
included the following subjects for choosing: (1) 
The most successful retail selling and merchandis- 
ing methods; (2) successful credit and collection 
methods, including local credit associations; (3) 
the side lines that sell best in retail lumber yards, 
such as wall board, asphalt shingles etc., including 
best method of pushing sales; (4) handling equip- 
ment including conveyors, trucks, trailers, derricks, 
cranes ete.; (5) accounting systems, including cost, 
perpetual inventories etc.; (6) the whole question 
of insurance for retailers, fire, use and occupancy, 
liability, compensation etc.; (7) a blank space for 
any question individually suggested. The winning 
topic the association is not yet ready to announce. 
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Opportunity for 
Sales Engineers 


We have openings for men who can 
think analytically, who have the engi- 
neering viewpoint, who can visualize the 
commercial possibilities of the ‘“Cater- 
pillar” tractor, and who can be keenly 
interested and active in the application 
of this form of motive power to all kinds 
of haulage problems in excavating, road- 
building, surface-mining, lumbering, ore- 
handling, freight-moving, oil-field work, 
ship-building and industrial plants, as 
well as in agricultural work. These men 
must have the pioneer spirit. They must 
have not only the resourcefulness to think 
of cheaper and better methods of moving 
materials but also the ability to work 
them out practically and economically. 

We want men who are now located in 
the sections where there is work for the 
“Caterpillar” to do—men who know the 
conditions, facts and the people in and 
about those localities—men who have es- 
tablished records and reputations for pro- 
ducing results. 

Men who qualify will be used as sales 
engineers in various territories. Others 
of proven ability can be used as sales cor- 
respondents and sales analysts in our 
main office. 





| In replying please give a record of your 
| accomplishments, state age and salary 
| desired, mention references and if possible 
furnish a photograph. 


Address replies to 


The Holt Manufacturing Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Attention of Manager of Methods and Personnel. 


— 


OREIGN 


Brokers- Agents 

















: G. A. Sanguettola 


15 Via Boccaccio 


MILAN, ITALY 


WOOD BROKER 


Want to represent American 
Exporters or be sole agent in 
Italy for sale of 


Red and Sap Gum 
Cuban Mahogany 
Honduras Mahogany 
Spanish Cedar 





Logs 


and 
Lumber 


Offers solicited including usual 
commission C. 1. F. Genoa. 


Cable Address, - Sanguettola, Milan ; 








Se 








Ebony, Mangrove - bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U. S. 


Ebony comes in logs 7' to 11' long with aver- 
age wt. of 500k. g. and over. Agents wanted. 


J. CAFFIN Gorontalo (Celebes) 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS AND AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 


17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 


CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Universal Edition) and A. B. C. Sth Edition. 




















J. FK. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS Incorp. 1916 
Hamburg 27 


Cable Address: Holzmueller Hamburg 
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OREIGN 


Brokers-Agents 








WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS AND LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 
Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address :: ‘‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 

















BLACK SEA TIMBER COMPANY 


Purdon Chambers, Jameson Street, Hull, Eng. 
Telegrams: Telephones: —Head Office, Central 2884 
“Blacsetim, Hull” se é 3984 
“*Threeply, Hull’’. . 483 
* 2345 
Open for business after the war to handle consignments of all kinds of 


TIMBER, HARDWOOD, 
PLYWOOD, VENEERS, Etc. Etc. 


Inquiries solicited by cable or letter, shall receive our 
most careful and prompt attention. 


Warehouse, 
ard, 








MILLER BROS. 


MYTON ST., HULL, ENGLAND. 
We are buyers of 


Hardwood, Plywood, Etc. 


offers solicited by cable or letter. 


Cable ad:—‘*Plywood, Hull." 
Codes:—A.B.C. 5th Ed. Wood Code & Sup. Lumberman. 








Flatau, Dick & Co. 


Timber Brokers and Agents 


Hardwoods and Plywoods 


5 & 6 Gt. Winchester St., Cables, “Merriness” 


Lonon, E. C. 2 London 
Codes, ABC 5th Edition, 
Universal Western Union 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool” 








SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch Street, London F. C. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, Londua 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. 5th Edition. A. 1. Telecode Liebers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St.,{Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Londoa,E.C. 
Cable Address: “‘Srackridge,"” Glasgow, Cable Addcess: *‘Nivarium’’ Losdon 
Agents for the saleof all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 
Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in 
the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, stétSQ 
Wood Brokers 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
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Mexico Requires Much Lumber 
MONTEREY, Mexico, Feb. 20.—Members of the dele- 
gations from San Antonio and other cities of the 
United States who attended the recent International 
Trade Congress in the City of Mexico devoted much 
time in the different cities that they visited investi- 
gating building activities and prospects for the sale 
of lumber and other construction materials. They 
found that practically all the lumber yards and build- 
ing material warehouses were running low in stocks, 
and that prospects are very favorable for a large in- 
crease in the importation of certain kinds of these 
materials. In Monterey, Saltillo, San Luis Potosi, 
the City of Mexico, Guadalajara and Tampico con- 
tractors and builders generally asserted that the de 
mand for lumber, structural steel, cement and brick 
is greater now than it has been at any time since 
the beginning of the revolutionary period ten years 
ago. Many building projects that had been planned 
and held in abeyance due to inability to obtain the 
necessary materials are now under way. This is par- 
ticularly true as to new residences. All the cities of 
Mexico show an enormous increase in population due 
to the flocking to them of the more well to do ranch- 
men and farmers. In most cases this influx to the 
cities is due to the unsafe condition of rural dis- 
tricts. It has created the necessity, however, for 
more homes, and these are being provided as rapidly 
as possible. 
Lumber Shipments 


Into Mexico Increase 


Lumber shipments from Texas and Louisiana to 
Mexico thru the port of Tampico have shown a steady 
increase for the last several months. While great 
quantities of this lumber and timber are used in the 
oil fields of the Tampico region, many shipments have 
been made by rail, despite the uncertain and unsatis- 
factory transportation conditions to the distributing 
centers of the more interior parts of the country. 

There is noted also a general revival of the domestic 
lumber industry and the output from this source is 
suflicient to meet the demand in the immediate terri- 
tory of the mills. In the States of Michoacan, Du- 
rango, Jalisco and Chihuahua practically all of the 
lumber mills are now in regular operation. The large 
lumber mills of the Madero Co. at Madero and Pear- 
son, which passed thru a long and eventful era of 
turbulency due to the operations of bandits and revo- 
lutionists, are again running. The products of these 
mills are shipped chiefly, it is stated, to El Paso and 
other points in the Southwest. 


Rallroad Material a Principal Need 


One of the great needs of Mexico at this time, accord- 
ing to the views of men with whom these American 
trade representatives talked, is that of new cross 
ties for the rehabilitation of the railways of the coun- 
try. Millions of these timbers are needed, and while 
some shipments are being received from the United 
States, they are sufficient only to make small tempo- 
rary repairs. There is also the necessity for the erec- 
tion of many new freight and passenger stations, most 
of which were burned or damaged by various revolu- 
tionary attacks. A recent occurrence of this kind 
took place only a few days ago within a few hours 
after the American trade excursionists had left San 
Luis Potosi. Following the visit to that city of 
General Alvaro Obregon a riot took place between his 
partisans and the ardent supporters of one of the 
other candidates for president, resulting in the burning 
of the handsome and costly brick and stone passenger 
station of the National Railways of Mexico in that 
city. The repairing and rebuilding of railroad box 
ears in the shops of the National Railways of Mexico 
is requiring a considerable amount of lumber and other 
materials. 

According to statements made by leading business 
men to the American trade visitors the rebuilding de- 
mands of Mexico would involve the use of a very large 
tonnage of iron and steel. The big plant of the Monte- 
rey Iron & Steel Co. in Monterey is busy supplying 
as much of these materials as its capacity permits. 
In the oil fields of the gulf Coast region of this coun- 
try all kinds of iron and steel products that enter 
into that industry are being brought in from the 
United States thru Tampico. These include oil well 
machinery and equipment, pipes for pipe lines, pump- 
ing plants, steel for storage tanks, tools and machinery 
and equipment for topping plants and refineries. 

Lack of Transro:tation Facilities Hampers 

On all sides complai:! is made of the retarding effect 
upon business and industry of the lack of freight 
transportation facilities over the railroads. This lack 
of cars is being severely felt by mining, manufacturirg 
and all other industrial and commercial interests in 
every part of the country, with the exception of those 
sections which are supplied by ocean going vessels. 

It is stated that if the railroad transportation sys- 
tems of the country were placed on a normal basis 
there would be an immediate and wonderful revival 
of industrial life in Mexico. No one ventures to pre- 
dict at this time when this improvement in conditions 
may be realized. It is not expected that much progress 
along this line will be made during the president. .. 
campaign. On the contrary. it will be surprising, ac- 
cording to statements of conservative men here, if riots 
and incipient uprisings do not occur which may place 
the country in worse condition than it is at present. 
If a strong, capable man is chosen for president it is 
regarded as possible that the long desired relief from 
the chaotic condition of affairs that have existed in 
nearly every part of the country for so long may be 
obtained. 


Returns from Czecho-Slovakian Mission 


NEw York, Feb. 24.—After having spent two months 
in Czecho-Slovakia conferring with Government au- 
thorities in that new republic on subjects pertaining 
to its forest resources, Nelson Courtlandt Brown, 
former United States lumber trade commissioner and 
now connected with the American Wood Export Asso- 
ciation, has just returned to this country. He was 
sent abroad on this mission jointly by the Czecho- 
Slovak & American Corporation of New York and by 
James D. Lacey & Co., which firm has conducted 
several investigations of like character in foreign 
countries since the war. 

Very little reconstruction work has been accom- 
plished in southern Europe since the war, said Mr. 
3rown, due largely to the fact that the peace treaty 
with Austria has not been ratified. Transportation 
difficulties also has much to do with the situation, and 
Czecho-Slovakia can do little in the way of developing 
a foreign trade until they are removed. As matters 
now stand the little republic is practically shut off 
from the outside world. 

Lumbering in Czecho-Slovakia is efficiently conducted 
and the normal annual output is about 5,000,000,000 
board feet, said Mr. Brown. About four-fifths of this 
is, or will be, consumed locally, and the rest will be 
exported. The logical market for this lumber includes 
a greater part of southern continental Europe, but the 
chief markets will be Great Britain, northern France 
and Italy. The territory which can easily be reached 
from Czecho-Slovakia by rail and water consumes 
annually about 16,000,000,000 board feet of lumber. 

The Czecho-Slovakian forest resources total approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 acres, and constitute a division of 
the great forests of continental Europe which is the 
cream of the entire European forest area. The forests 
extend thru the Provinces of Bohemia, Noravia and 
Slovakia. With the exception of a few scattering 
hardwood trees, they contain only softwoods, with 
native spruce predominating. Two other merchant- 
able woods are fir and red pine. 

About 40 percent of forest resources are controlled 
by the Government and the rest is owned by private 
individuals and corporations. All lumbering opera- 
tions are carried on by private interests. A broad 
Government forestry program is being formulated 
which is intended to conserve the standing timber and 
promote reforestation to the highest possible degree. 
To realize this aim, it is planned to exercise a certain 
degree of governmental control over private operations. 





Policy of Douglas Fir Export Organization 

In a circular letter to export merchants recently 
sent out by the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
of San Francisco, Cal., under the signature of General 
Manager A. A. Baxter, the policy of that organization 
is outlined, as follows: 


(1) To continue to sell for export only, that is, for 
foreign shipment from the United States, or any terri- 
tory thereof, to any foreign nation. (2) To con- 
tinue to sell f. a. s. mill, at safe loading ports in 
Oregon and Washington accessible to vessels named 
to freight same. (3) We will continue keeping our 
representatives in foreign countries doing exploitation 
work only, and we will refuse to sell direct in markets 
where our lumber and kindred products are already 
well established, which we recognize to be the case 
in the following markets: Africa, Australia, Chile, 
China, Ecuador, India, Japan, Mexico, New Cale- 
donia, New Zealand, Peru, South Sea Islands, or any 
of the ports of the United Kingdom. 

(4) In doing this, it is necessary for us to now 
declare our policy, as follows: 


We will sell (f. a. s.) for export to any export mer- 
chant in the United States and/ or Canada who is now 
engaged in this business, or who may later engage in 
this business, provided, this company during each six 
months’ period receives a fair share of such mer- 
chant’s total export business not less than the pro- 
portion which the productive capacity of all mills 
represented by this company bears to the total pro- 
ductive capacity of all other mills from whom su¢h 
merchant buys. 

(5) This company stands for the conduct of ex- 
port business in the products handled by it upon a 
profitable basis, and desires to use its every influence 
to prevent the return to former conditions where 
American forests were being wasted in sales for ex- 
port at a loss. It, therefore, reserves the right and 
will refuse to sell to export merchants known to buy 
for export at prices below f. a. s. Pacific port net 
prices named by it from time to time, excluding all 
commissions, rebates, or other devices which reduce 
the f. a. s. price to the manufacturer, whether a 
stockholder of this: corporation or not. 

(6) As the lumber of this Coast is little known 
and consequently not well established anywhere on the 
continent of Europe, the east coast of South America, 
and the West Indies, and there is no concerted effort 
being made by the export merchants of the United 
States and/or Canada to force our lumber into these 
markets, we reserve to ourselves the right to sell to 
those markets direct, for the present at least, but it is 
cur intention to cease selling direct to each of these 
markets as soon as we are satisfied the export mer- 
chants of the United States and/ or Canada are pre- 
pared to continue to enlarge the business that we 
have started. 

(7) Our prices to all the exporting merchants in 
the United States and/ or Canada will be the same 
at any given time. We, however, may find it neces- 


sary and expedient at certain times to make special 
prices for certain markets, particularly markets new 
to our lumber, and if so, these prices will be put before 
all the export merchants at the same time so that all 
will have an equal chance. 


(8) Our policy toward the mills will continue as 
in the past; namely, the door is open for all manu- 
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facturers on the Pacific coast of fir and hemlock to come 
into this company on the same terms and conditions as 
all the other stockholders who are now in the com- 
pany. 





The French Colonial Forests 


The exploitation of the great forests of the French 
African colonies to supply the needs of France for 
lumber and timber has long been a project under con- 
sideration by the governmental authorities. Mr. Landry, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, recently proposed 
to that body that a thoro survey of these forests be 
made and that concessions be allowed to concerns who 
will supply timber for the work of reconstruction of 
the devastated regions of France. 

In this connection a short statement on the lumber 
requirements in France and on the colonial forest re- 
sources published in the February issue of the Fort- 
nightly Survey of French Economic Condition, the 
official organ of the Direction Generale des Service 
Francais aux Etats Unis, at New York, is of interest. 
This statement follows 

The pre-war wood consumption of France was dis- 
tributed as follows: 10,600,000 cubic meters of tim- 
ber ; 17,500,000 cubic meters of fire wood. Before the 
war France possessed 9,990,000 hectares (1 hectare = 
2% acres) of forest land, representing one-fifth of the 
surface of the whole country. The annual production 
was 25,500,000 cubic meters, of which 8,000,000 cubic 
meters were timber. 

The greater part of the wood consumed during the 
war was obtained thru the intensive exploitation of 
French forest lands, the work being done either Le 
French concerns or by Canadian and American mili- 
tary forestry units. Sixty million cubic feet of timber 
were felled. Further, the inspector of forests esti- 
mates that damage totalling 1,600,000 francs was done 
to the 600,000 hectares of forest lands situated either 
in the army zones or in the enemy hands. 

During the period of reconstruction 150, 000,000 to 
200,000,000 cubic meters of wood will be necessary, as 
wood is essential to rebuilding the destroyed towns and 
villages of the devastated regions. The French col- 
onies are, happily, in possession of enormous forest 


resources. The following estimate of forest lands in 
each colony demonstrates this fact: 
Hectares Hee ares 
Ivory Coast....12,000,000 French Guiana 5, 60 000 
eee 0,000,000 Indo-China - 25,000,000 
Cameroons ....15.000,000 New Caledonia 100,000 
Madagascar ... 9,000,000 no 
BORER cavceerencearieucveneuess «++. -94,100,000 





Large British Demand for Hardwoods 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 24.—‘‘We could sell 10,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood lumber in ten days in the United 
Kingdom alone if we had the high grade oak and other 
lumber wanted abroad,” said the head of one of the 
largest exporting firms in this city in the course of a 
recent interview. ‘We attribute the slowness of ex- 
ports entirely to the lack of dry lumber of the kinds 
and grades desired and take no stock in the idea that 
the depreciated position of exchange is responsible 
for the lack of foreign business in hardwood lumber. 
We are confident that the United Kingdom and other 
eountries of western Europe can rehabilitate them- 
selves and their exchange only by importing raw mate- 
rials—especially cotton and lumber—manufacturing 
these into finished products and then exporting the 
latter to other countries. Stoppage of the import of 
luxuries and merchandise generally is only a nega- 
tive method after all. The only positive method is 
thru importation of raw materials and exportation 
of finished products. If these processes are followed, 
trade balances against the various countries will rap- 
idly disappear and exchange will right itself in sur- 
prisingly short order.” 

Embargo against further shipments of hardwood 
lumber and forest products to New Orleans for export 
has been removed. It is no longer necessary, accord- 
img to the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
for exporters to secure permits before making ship- 
ment to that port. 


Export Notes from the Mobile District 


MOBILE, ALA., Feb. 24.—There are several large 
South American orders for full cargoes in the market. 
Most of the buyers are demanding quick shipments on 
steamers, and the Shipping Board steamers operating 
to South America consequently are getting all the 
lumber cargo they can handle. The demand from the 
Windward Islands is also good, with the steamers 
handling most of this business. 


The movement of pine lumber to the interior is in- 
creasing, and domestic shippers have more orders on 
hand that can be filled on account of the car shortage. 
The hardwood market has been keeping pace with the 
southern pine market and prices are higher than ever 
known before, especially on oak, No. 1 common boards 
of which are bringing as high as $150 per thousand 
feet, and very little available at that figure. 

Prices on timber and lumber for export range about 
as follows at Mobile: 

. TIMBER—Sawn, 56 to 61 cents per cubic foot, 40-foot 
asis. 

LuMBER, Carco Lots—Prime 1- to 2x11-inch and up, 


ng foot and up, $92 to $98. Nine- to 10-inch, $85 
° 
Heartface, 1x4- and 1x6-inch, 12 feet and up, $84 


to $88. 
Kiln dried saps, 1x4- and 1x6-inch, 12 
$80 a $88 ; 1x3-inch, $85 to $95. 
E&S deals, etc., for European orders, $44 to $48. 
Reaniway sleepers, 5x10- inch, 9-foot longleaf, Sq. E&S, 
$41 to $45 
Rio deals, 1—3, 30 feet and up, $68 to $72; 1—5, 
30 feet and un, $66 to $70 
Usual South American schedules, $68 to $70. 
Ts] Cuban schedules, $48 to $52 per 1, 000 super- 
ficial feet. 
Vest indian boards and scantling, all heart, $60 to 


feet and up, 


Sailing last week for Port Natal, South Africa, the 





Swedish steamer Saien carried the largest cargo of 
lumber that has been shipped from Mobile in six 
months—1,946,000 superficial feet of sawn pitch pine 
lumber. The cargo is consigned to Durban, on the 
east coast of South Africa. 


With the arrival of the American steamships Oregon, 
Botsford and Clodio a total of six cargoes of mahogany 
logs have been handled at Pensacola thus far this 
month. Frederick Gilmore, agent for the importers, 
says that about as many more cargoes will have been 
discharged at Pensacola before the last of the month, 

The Pensacola timber market was reported in a very 
unsettled state last week, but shipments are going 
forward with great regularity. These shipments, how- 
ever, are made on charters fixed in the past. It is said 
that few, if any, new contracts are likely to be made 
until things get nearer normal. The market shows 
the first dullness since the close of the war and there 
are various causes assigned for the condition. Sales 
of timber last week were made at from 50 to 55 cents, 
a slight drop from the high prices previously asked, 
when 61 cents was the highest point reached. There 
are three ships in the harbor at this time loading lots 
of sawn timber. 





ACCORDING to advices from Vancouver, B. C., some 
Oriental concerns seem to be desirous of acquiring tim- 
ber land on some of the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
notably T. Ikeda & Co., of Japan, who are trying to 
raise funds in Japan to install a mill on Moresby 
Island. 


TuHaT the economic situation in Belgium is rapidly 
approaching normal is evidenced by the fact that 
despite the great fall of Belgian exchange the export 
trade of the country is rapidly reviving. Belgian ex- 
ports for December, 1919, amounted to 64 percent of 
the imports and for November 65 percent of the im- 
ports. For the entire year of 1913 exports equaled 
74 percent of the imports and for 1912, 79 percent. 


R. L. WITHNELL & Co., timber brokers at 17 Grace- 
church Street, London, England, writes the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, as follows: “It has come to our knowl- 
edge that a rumor is current on your side that our 
firm is proposing to amalgamate with some other Eng- 
lish firm of agents and brokers. We wish to deny 
this most emphatically, because there is absolutely no 
foundation whatever to this rumor. The only interest 
in our concern is the Withnell interest, and we have 
no intention of joining forces with any other con- 
cern.” 


EXCESS RAINFALL IN SOUTHERN LUMBER STATES 
(Concluded from page 57) 


March—tThe average for sixty-seven stations was 
6.94 inches, the average departure from normal for 
fifty-four stations being plus 1.24 inches. The great- 
est monthly total was 13.60 inches at Merrill; the least, 
2.84 inches at Woodville. The greatest amount in 
twenty-four hours was 6.30 inches at Charleston. 





April—The average for sixty-six stations was 5.17 
inches, the average departure from normal for fifty- 
one stations being plus 0.18-inch. The greatest month- 
ly total was 11.72 inches at Woodville; the least, 2.36 
inches at Rosedale. The greatest amount in twenty- 
four hours was 5.15 inches at Woodville on the 30th. 


May—tThe average for sixty-six stations was 7.96 
inches, the average departure from normal for fifty- 
five stations being plus 3.58 inches. The greatest 
monthly total was 14.92 inches at Leakesville; the 
least, 4.31 inches at Grenada. The greatest amount 
in twenty-four hours was 5.78 inches at Pearlington on 
the 26th. 


June—The average for sixty-six stations was 5.01 
inches, an average departure from normal for fifty-five 
stations of plus 0.57-inch. The greatest monthly total 
was 9.95 inches at Enterprise ; the least, 2.08 inches at 
Edwards. The greatest amount in twenty-four hours 
was 4.68 inches at Enterprise on the 4th. 


July—tThe average for sixty-six stations was 3.72 
inches, the average departure from normal for fifty- 
three stations being minus 1.56 inches. The greatest 
monthly total was 15.11 inches at Woodville; the 
least, 1.08 inches at Holly Springs. The greatest 
amount in twenty-four hours was 3.20 inches at Fruit- 
land Park on the 21st. 


August—The average for sixty-seven stations was 
6.23 inches, or 1.81 inches above normal. The great- 
est monthly total was 12.10 inches at Meridian; the 
least, 1.29 inches at Crenshaw. .The greatest amount 
in twenty-four hours was 4.40 inches at Lake on the 
11th. 


September—tThe average for sixty-six stations was 
1.13 inches, or 2.51 inches below the normal (at fifty- 
four stations). The greatest monthly total was 2.83 
inches at Brookhaven; the least, a trace at University. 
The greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 1.90 
inches at Merrill on the 21st. 


October—The average for sixty-seven stations was 
7.32 inches, or 4.52 inches above normal (at sixty sta- 
tions). The greatest monthly total was 11.28 inches 
at Crenshaw ; the least, 2.29 inches at Enterprise. The 
greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 5.50 inches 
at Fruitland Park on the 5th. 


November—The average for sixty-eight stations was 
8.83 inches, or 5.58 inches above normal (at sixty- 
four stations). The greatest monthly total was 14.63 
inches at Greenwood; the least, 4.84 inches at Pas- 
eagoula. The greatest amount in twenty-four hours 
was 6.25 inches at Laurel on the 10th. 


December—The average for sixty-seven stations was 
6.05 inches, or 0.93-inch above normal (at fifty-eight 
stations). The greatest monthly total was 13.76 inches 
at Brookhaven; the least, 1.40 inches at Crenshaw. 
The greatest amount in twenty-four hours was 7.94 
inches at Brookhaven on the 9th. 
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The Lumberman’s Searchlight 


By M. M. FERGUSON 
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or haul or tote your lumber by 
man power. Dow Gravity Con- 
veyors will carry it from any- 
where to anywhere else more 
easily, more quickly, more effi- 
ciently and without cost. 


9 
Don’t Push | 
Dealers using Dow Convey- 
ors are cutting their handling { 
costs over one-half! | 
{ 
{ 
Install a Dow Conveyor Sys- | 
tem today. In a few months it 
can pay for itself and then 
commence piling up the profits. 


Dow Wire and Iron Works, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. | 








Send for particulars. | 
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“Buck Saw” Cloth Gloves 
and Mittens. 











350 Hea 
canton flannel 
fleece lined 
throughout, dou- 
ble and extra stiff 
gauntlet, palm 
and thumb lined 
with extra good 
grade of leather, 
weight about 52 


white 











336 Men's heavy 
white canton flan- 
nel, fleece lined, 
made with extra 
good double stiff 
gauntlet, weight 
about 42 ounces. 


728 Heavy Jersey 
cloth, fleece lined, 
dark color, weight 
27 oz., $2.35. In 
case lots of 20 
dozen, 








Per doz. $2.75. Per doz. $2.25. Per dez. $4.50 
Progress Mfg. Co., ®45is™ 
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The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users, If 
you admit the value of a ‘proper card representation we 
would like to send you a tab of specimens, Ask for it: de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 





Engravers 
Plate Makers 


Die Embossers 


at06 a STEEL COMPANY 
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CLUB AND ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 24.—The next regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held Tuesday evening, March 9 at the 
New Vendome Hotel. William S. Partington, sec- 
retary and treasurer, says that among the things 
to be discussed will be the milling-in-transit charge 
on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, which it has 
been announced will be discontinued and a flat rate 
substituted. The club members are opposed to the 
change. It is expected that J. C. Greer, of the 
J. C. Greer Lumber Co., chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, will outline plans for the summer 
outing. 





RECIPROCAL INSURANCE PROSPERS 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 23.—An ever present and 
vigorous element of gratification was the outstand- 
ing feature of the annual meeting of subscribers of 
the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association, held here 
in the office of George R. Christie, general manager, 
Feb. 17. That feature had ample cause behind it. 

The meeting was brief, lasting but a trifle over 
an hour. So much had been accomplished in antici- 
pation of it that but little time was necessary for 
reviewing and disposing of the association’s 
accumulation of business 
of previous months. The 
association, as is generally 
known, is devoted to writ- 
ing workmen’s compensa- 
tion and employers’ 
liability insurance for 





GEORGE R. CHRISTIE, 
HOUSTON, TEX. ; 


General Manager Lumber- 
men’s Reciprocal Asso- 
ciation 





lumbermen, and to those 
issues as reported by Gen- 
eral Manager Christie the 
subscribers’ meeting gave 
all but a little of their 
time 

In his annual report to 
the advisory committee 
(the governing body of the association) General 
Manager Christie included an array of facts and 
figures that was an amazing revelation of unin- 
terruptedly progressive prosperity for an institu- 
tion practically only two years old and of substan- 
tial returns to its subscribers. That part of the 
report devoted to statistical summary: of the out- 
come of twenty-five months’ activity showed that 
the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association started 
business Dec. 31, 1917, with 52 subscribers, all in 
Texas, these with a reported aggregate payroll! of 
$542,002.56, producing a premium income of $30,- 
955.08. Dec. 31, 1919, the association was doing 
business in thirteen States with 329 subscribers 
with annual payroll of $40,000,000 and premium 
income of $1,500,000. 

In the concrete matter of saving to subscribers— 
the prime economic purpose of the association—the 
findings presented by General Manager Christie 
were possibly even more acceptable. The figures 
showed a saving for subscribers for the period 
under review of $871,881.44, of which $710,486.39 
had already been returned to them. All of this 
was for business done exclusively by and with lum- 
bermen. [More detailed figures relative to this 
report appear on page 41 of this issue of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

Subscribers’ attention was turned to election of 
an advisory board. This resulted in reélection of 
the acting board, as follows: 

J. W. Reynolds, chairman; Thompson & Ferd Lum- 
ber Co., Houston. 

George A. Kelley, treasurer; Carter-Kelley Lumber 
Co., Manning. 

B. F. Bonner, Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston. 

Lynch Davidson, Mardez Lumber Co., Houston. 

L. D. Gilbert, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana. 

F. H. Farwell, Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange. 

H. S. Filson, Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co.. Remlig. 

George R. Christie was retained as general man- 
ager. 

The meeting passed a vote of thanks to the ad- 
visory board for the extraordinary showing of the 
last twenty-five months and for its direct and 
*‘efficient service for the lumber industry.’’ 





MEMPHIANS IN SEMIMONTHLY 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 24.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis at the regular semimonthly meet- 
ing at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday afternoon went 
on record as strongly favoring the plans of the 
Tri-States Hotel Co., capitalized at $1,500,000, for 
the building of a modern hotel here on the theory 
that such a hotel will be of the greatest service to 





Memphis by providing accommodations for lumber- 
men and others. 

It also adopted the resolutions submitted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, of 
which it is a member, favoring prompt action by 
Congress providing for peace with Germany, with 
such reservations as will safeguard the fundamental 
principles of the Government of the United States. 
W. E. Hyde, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, moved that the bylaws of the club be so 
changed that desirable persons who are not now 
eligible may be admitted. This motion carried 
and George C. Ehemann, J. D. Allen, jr., and 8S. B. 
Anderson were appointed as a committee to draft 
the necessary changes for submission to the club 
at the proper time. 

Five new members were elected, four active and 
one associate, as follows: Active—George Jones, 
Memphis; E. 8. Everts, Brown & Everts Lumber 
Co., Memphis; Leon H. Pope, L. D. Murrelle Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis; Donald S. Palmer, Ferguson- 
Palmer Company (Inc.), Memphis. Associate— 
John I. Shafer, John I. Shafer Lumber Co., South 
Bend, Ind. Five applications for membership were 
filed by the committee. These will be voted on at 
a subsequent meeting. 

This was the first gathering of members of the 
club for some time because of the ban placed on 
public meetings by the health authorities. The 
attendance was unusually full, The usual luncheon 
was served. 


ST. LOUISIANS’ WEEKLY LUNCHEON 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 24.—The third of the series 
of regular weekly luncheon meetings of the Hoo- 
Hoo and lumbermen of St. Louis met today at the 
American Annex Hotel, with Grant R. Gloor, presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
presiding. Mr. Gloor referred to his election and 
pleaded for codperation among the lumber inter- 
ests of St. Louis in his efforts to build up a worth 
while organization. He felt that the thing to do 
was to bring the members of the trade closer to- 
gether thru more frequent meetings. 

A committee was appointed to present suitable 
resolutions on the death of R. C. Bramlitt, of the 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., who had always been 
a regular attendant at the luncheon meetings. 

Hal C. Ball, of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Co., was elected chairman for next Tues- 
day’s meeting. 


ORGANIZE SHINGLE AND LATH COMPANY 


BRIGHTON, ORE., Feb. 21.—The Watt Shingle 
Co. that was recently organized with a capital of 
$25,000, is building a shingle and lath mill ten 
miles south of Brighton, right on the beach of the 
Pacific Ocean. It will be equipped with three 
modern shingle machines, manufacturing Rite-Grade 
shingles for shipment into California, Oregon and 
Utah. There will also be two lath machines with 
a capacity of about one carload of lath a day. The 
available timber is cedar, spruce and hemlock. The 
cedar will be made into shingles and some lath, and 
the spruce and hemlock will be sawn into lath. It 
is expected the mill will be in operation some time 
in April. 

The stockholders are made up of the owners of 
the Brighton Mills Co., whose big sawmill plant is 
located here at Brighton, together with several of 
the employees, including the logging superintend- 
ent, logging foreman, mill superintendent, yard 
foreman and head sawyer—sort of ‘‘keeping it in 
the family,’’ as Harry W. Aldrich, sales manager 
of the Brighton Mills Co., at the sales office in 
Portland, expresses it, and no stockholder has more 
than $2,000 worth of stock. 


OLD BOSTON POST ROAD ARCHITECTURE 


The White Pine Architectural Monograph for 
February, No. 1 of Vol. VI, discusses old wood 
houses along the old Boston post road and is by a 
well known New England architect who writes un- 
der a nom de plume. He discusses in a very inter- 
esting way the architectural features of these old 
houses and expresses some wonderment that the 
old builders secured in a simple way architectural 
effects which we do not seem to be very successful 
in achieving at the present time with our more 
varied resources and our presumably better archi- 
tectural education. The illustrations are, as usual, 
very excellent, and the details which they show very 
interesting, and they could be studied with profit 
by any house builder of this day and generation. 

This issue also announces a competition for plans 
and a program for a roadside tavern, the outside of 
which is to be of white pine. 














Owing to the growing traffic of the port of Antwerp, 
Belgium, it is proposed to electrify the railway lines 
serving it, at an estimated expenditure of 15,000,000 
francs. 
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BRICK MAKERS DALLY WITH FIRE PROTECTION 


The annual convention of the Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of America at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, last week voted the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we place our organization on record 
as firmly believing in the principles herein set forth: 

First, that the building policy of the people of this 
country has heretofore been too largely left to indi- 
vidual initiative, which, without authoritative data 
from any one centralized agency, governmental or 
otherwise, has been conducted along lines based on 
lack of adequate information as to the source, nature 
and appropriate use of materials. 


Second, that the many buildings constructed of wood 
have been responsible for exhausting the available 
supply of lumber and causing the destruction of forest 
and standing timber produced by long years of growth 
and development, impossible of replacement without 
similar long years of growth, if replaced at all. 

Third, that the destruction of much of such growths 
of nature seriously affects the watersheds of this coun- 
try, impairs the landscape and results in an enormous 
economic loss thru lack of fullest conservation of the 
country’s natural resources. 

Fourth, that all such timber as can thru scientific 
reforestation be spared should be made available for 
the diversified uses of mankind, for which no other 
suitable or satisfactory material is obtainable. 

Fifth, that such growths of timber should not be 
used in vertical structural features of buildings and 
their roofs, or elsewhere that unburnable material 
might be used, and that, wherever used, wood shall be 
adequately fire stopped ; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association that the national Government be requested 
to put into effect as speedily as possible a broad plan 
for a nationwide system, observable in every State, for 
the economical cutting of timber and its reforestation 
for replacement; and be it 

Resolred, That the national Government also be 
requested to avail itself of the codperation of all exist- 
ing scientific, professional and technical organizations 
versed in conservation matters, fire prevention and 
permanent building construction, to educate and inform 
the people as to the proper methods to pursue in the 
erection of all buildings for the sheltering of humanity, 
‘in order to accomplish the following purposes : 

(1) To secure safety of life from destruction by fire. 

(2) To assure the health and comfort to the occu- 
‘pants of buildings. 

(3) To make for durability and decrease in mainte- 
nance costs. 

(4) To conserve the natural resources of the coun- 
try ; be it 

Resolred, That those materials extracted from the 
earth, whose supply is practically inexhaustible and 


the nature of which is indestructible when properly 
manufactured and used, should be taken advantage 
of to replace destructible or combustible materials, 
in the interest not alone of safety, health and mainte- 
nance but to preserve to the world the created wealth 
due to the labors of man, to lessen loss of life and 
property, and to decrease the cost of safeguarding ~ 
America against fire; be it further 

Resolved, That the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association, in convention, call upon the producers of 
all non-combustible building materials to codperate 
with the Government and with each other in securing 
the most appropriate and permanent use of such ma- 
terials in the various features of building construction, 
including the use of solid walks as fire walls, party 
walls or barriers against fire in building or for exits; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association offer to the Government, to all scientific, 
professional and technical organizations and to the 
citizens of the United States, individually and collec- 
tively, the services and best offices of its organization 
and its members in securing in the interests of hu- 
manity the use of such materials, including solid com- 
mon brick as a durable, fire safe, economic and basic 
building material. 


TRIBUTE TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 23.—The Louisiana 
Soldiers’ Home for Confederate Veterans is estab- 
lished in New Orleans. Like other buildings, it 
needs repairs occasionally and one of those oc- 
casions is right now. The Contractors’ & Dealers’ 
Exchange and the Allied Building Council folks 
heard about it. President Richard McCarthy, of 
the exchange, is the son of a highly honored Con- 
federate veteran and pioneer lumberman whose 
death was recently chronicled by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. McCarthy resolved that the gal- 
lant old fighters in the Home should have their 
quarters fixed up shipshape. He placed the matter 
before his colleaguees. Promptly the lumber di- 
vision contributed all the lumber needed, for the 
job. The sash and door division, thru the National 
Sash & Door Co., contributed the necessary mill- 
work. The contractors’ division volunteered to 
furnish all the labor needed. So the veterans are 
to have their camp placed in thoro repair at once, 
and ‘‘nothing to pay,’’ as a free will offering from 
the associated contractors and dealers. 








BUILDING AN ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


JEROME, ARK., Feb. 24.—The final details of the 
sale of the entire holdings of the old Bliss-Cook 
Oak Co. to the Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co., 
which was announced in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN several weeks ago, have been concluded and 
the purchasing company is now in the midst of a 
big program of expansion which will make this one 
of the livest industrial communities of its size to 
be found in the Southwest. The sale included 
properties in Drew, Chicot and Desha counties, in- 
volving about 8,000 acres of timber land, 34,000 
acres of cut-over lands, 2,000 acres of plantations, 
railroads, sawmills, flooring mill, general store, 
eotton gin, the town of Blissville (now Jerome) 
and about seven million feet of manufactured lum- 
ber and flooring. The price was reported as well 
over a million dollars. 

The Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co. was organized 
by men who know the lumber business, its president, 
Otto Schupp, and its vice president, William J. 
Wickes, both being residents of Saginaw, Mich., and 
well known in lumber circles. The secretary and 
treasurer, who is also general manager, H. F. 
Moeller, was also a Saginaw man formerly, but was 
for the last two years manager of the Bliss-Cook 
Oak Co.’s plant at Blissville. Two other expe- 
rienced lumbermen connected with the plant are 
J. M. Wells, who will be in charge of the lumber 
department, and H. R. Black, in charge of the floor- 
ing plant. Mr. Wells is widely known in the lum- 
ber field. He was formerly president of the Arkla 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, and for 
the last year was with the Bliss-Cook company. 
Mr. Black has been in charge of the flooring plant 
for a long time, with the exception of a brief in- 
terim in the sales department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. 

The old ‘‘ Dixie’’ brand of flooring, made by the 
Bliss-Cook company, for many years known on the 
market as a standard product, will be continued by 
the Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co. under the same 
management as tormerly and maintaining the same 
high standard which has gained it the wide reputa- 
tion which it enjoys. 

The greatest plans of the new company concern 
the building of the town of Jerome, the new name 
for Blissville, into a large and prosperous indus- 
trial community with every facility for the well 
being of its employees and the best development of 
the district. The plans include the installation of 
@ bank, a refrigeration plant and commissary which 
will serve not only the employees of the plant but 
the settlers upon the company’s cut-over lands, 
which comprise rich territory, 34,000 acres in ex- 


tent, whereon many settlers’ homes will in all prob- 
ability be established. 

The company is planning the building of new 
homes for its employees, allowing for future growth 
of the plant in this respect. Its officers say the 
commissary will be one of the best equipped in the 
South. As to the plant itself, the sawmiill and floor- 
ing plant will be completely remodeled, a battery of 
dry kilns installed and considerable other equip- 
ment added. The old line of high grade hard- 
wood lumber for which the Bliss-Cook Oak Co. is 
known will be maintained by the Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Co., which will, as before, specialize in oak 
and gum. 

The change of the name of the town from Bliss- 
ville to Jerome has been taken up with the Post 
Office Department and will doubtless shortly be in 
effect. The name for the town and the company, 
‘“«Jerome’’ was chosen in honor of the son of Gen- 
eral Manager H. F. Moeller. 


TO TEST PORTABLE MILLS THOROLY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 21.—The possibilities of 
the portable sawmill are to be put to a thoro test 
by L. E. Munn, local business man, who several 
years ago was active in the pine regions of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. Since coming to Wash- 
ington, Mr. Munn has been in other lines of work 
but incidentally has acquired two tracts of Wash- 
ington timber, each containing between eight mil- 
lion and ten million feet. One of them is located 
near Charleston, Kitsap County, and consists in a 
stand of medium-sized fir. The other is located 
near Sequim, Clallam County, and is a mature 
growth of cedar and fir about equally divided. Mr. 
Munn has opened an office at 1030 Henry Building, 
Seattle, and is making ready to cut the Charleston 
tract, which will probably keep him busy all this 
season. After it has been marketed he will turn 
his attention to the cedar and fir near Sequim. He 
will use tractors, caterpillar equipped, in his log- 
ging operation, and will work up his product by 
means of a portable sawmill, which is admirably 
adapted to the purpose. The experience of other 
portable outfits of similar size has been to net their 
owners a profit of approximately $100 a day. 








About sixty Scandinavian insurance companies 
have recently formed a pool for aviation insur- 
ance. The central office is located at Christiania, 
Norway. Other offices are located in Denmark 
and Sweden. 

















































































Marine and 


Commerce Corp. 
OF AMERICA 


Temporary Headquarters 


71 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RICCARDO GUALINO, President. 

ALVISE BRAGADIN, Vice-President. 

P. GIUSEPPE GURGO, Secretary. 

D. R. McINNIS, Manager Lumber & Timber Dept. 
ROBT J. TOD, Manager Shipping Dept. 

C. KAHLES, Treas. & Megr., Accounting Dept. 





Lumber Export 
Merchants 


from any United States port 
to any European and South 
American ports. 





Ship Owners, Ship Brokers, Freight 
Contractors, Time Charterers. 





LUMBER MILLS in Green 
County, Miss., operated through 
the Piave Mill Co. 


Associated Companies 
INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 
CO., Gulfport, Miss. 
New York Office, 71 Broadway. 


Pascagoula Shipbuilding Yard: 
—building Steel Steamers. 


Orange, Texas, Yard: 
—building Wooden Vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE IRON- 
WORKS, Houston, Texas: 


—Marine Engines. 





Ship Companies 
Operating Vessels 


City of Beaumont Ship Co. 
City of Dallas Ship Co. 

City of Austin Ship Co. , 
City of Galveston Ship Co. 
City of Pascagoula Ship Co. 
City of Lafayette Ship Co. 
City of Biloxi Ship Co. 

City of Orleans Ship Co. 

City of Waco Ship Co. 


PIAVE MILL CO., Gulfport,- Miss.— 
Lumber Mills in Green County, Miss. 


AMERIGUS REALTY CORP., 
32 Broadway, New York City 


INTERCONTINENTAL NAVIGA- 
TION CORP., 25 Beaver St. 
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Northern Hardwood Lumber 


1000M 4/4 to 12/4 Birch, No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
500M 4/4 and 5/4 Basswood, No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
500M 4/4 to 12/4 Hard Maple, No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
100M 4/4 to 12/4 Soft Elm, No. 2 Com, & Btr. 
1 Carload 4/4 and 5/4 Ash, No. 2 Com, & Btr. 
ALSO 

No. 3 Com. in 4/4 to 12/4 Birch 

No. 3 Com. in 4/4 to 12/4 Maple 

No. 3 Com, in 4/4 to 12/4 Soft Elm 

No. 3 Com, in 4/4 to 5/4 Basswood 


Fuller Goodman Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 














Ask Prices on 


oe 





write CurtS 


a John B. Smith & Sons, Toronto, Canada fe 
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TEXAS HARDWOODS 





Beaumont Quality 














Is Worth Trying Now _ 
Buyers who pride them- OUR 
selves on quality products | SPECIALTIES: 
should get in touch with | p.: dec 
us for a ors 
YellowPine and | <7a'Piting 
Hardwood Lumber | 2" 37” 
Our service will equal | Decking 
your requirements at all 
times. 
The Beaumont Weriey ie 
BEA = Lumber Co. 




















Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 

Pine 
Cable Address 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NY 


*‘WESTWOOD” 


South Texas Lumber Co. 
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Keith Lumber Go. 
547-551 Keith Building, 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
items of 


Your 
Inquiries LONG AND SHORTLEAF 
Solicited. 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 

HARDWOODS 
HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 





All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 














Many California timber owners, including the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, are urging a large-scale 
demonstration of ‘‘light burning’’ in western pine 
forests. They have requested the United States 
Forest Service to participate in this demonstra- 
tion and to include a large area of national forest 
land in the test. The Forest Service is now under 
fire because it has declined to codperate in experi- 
ments of this nature. It is my desire to explain 
briefly just why the Forest Service has taken this 
position. 

A certain statute of Congress lays upon the 
Forest Service the duty of ‘‘ preserving the living 
and growing timber and promoting the younger 

rowth on forest reservations,’’ The national 
forests were created not only to conserve the mer- 
chantable timber which they contain and protect the 


watersheds within their boundaries, but also to - 


grow timber. In the long run the production of 
timber, not simply its. storage, is their most im- 
portant function. Every passing year emphasizes 
its importance. As a nation, we are using up our 
timber probably three times as fast as we are grow- 
ing more. Increased production is being preached 
these days as the cure of most economic evils. But 
the production of essential raw materials from land 
is just as important as increased production by 
human labor. The present idleness of over a hun- 
dred million acres of forest land in the United 
States is just as serious and more far-reaching in 
its effects than the idleness of many thousands of 
skilled mechanics. Our national progress in for- 
estry will be measured by the extent to which we 
stop forest land from becoming unproductive 
wastes, like the California brush patches; by the 
extent to which we actually increase the growth of 
timber. 

The Forest Service is obligated by law and by 
an essential public policy to approach the question 
of light burning from this standpoint. Even if 
light burning is the cheapest and the most effective 
method of protecting old timber, which its advo- 
cates claim, it has no place in the administration 
of the national forests because its certain effect 
is the destruction of young growth, partial or com- 
plete, depending upon the thoroness with which 
the system is applied. 


Is Open to Conviction 

; The Forest Service is, I trust, open to convic- 
tion. But it can not agree to burn up the youog 
growth on some thousands of acres of national 
forest land which it is obligated by law to pro- 
tect, in order to ‘‘test’’ a method which our sober 
judgment, based, I think, on ample and conclu- 
sive evidence, must condemn as inherently destruc- 
tive. There are many hundreds of thousands of 
acres of privately owned land in the western pin- 
eries. If the advocates of light burning wish to 
demonstrate their theory, we believe it is but 
reasonable to ask them to do so on their own prop- 
erty and at their own risk rather than by unneces- 
sarily sacrificing public iterests on public property. 
The Forest Service will be glad to observe and 
study, with absolute impartiality, the actual re- 
sults of light burning on private lands, whose 
owners choose to play with fire, but this must be 
done only with a clear understanding by all con- 
cerned that the Forest Service steadfastly opposes 
light burning in California pine forests, and in 
the absence of proof that we are wrong will con- 
tinue to work for more complete protection of these 
forests by the methods we believe necessary to 
prevent their ultimate devastation. 


Light Burning Cleans Forests of Young Trees 


Light burning can have no other effect than to 
clean pine forests of young trees. The fundamental 
requirement of the system is to repeat fires regu- 
larly every three or four years. The accumulation 
of litter from needles and branches in itself 
destroys the protective value of a light fire in that 
length of time. At every burning, brush and young 
trees are killed but remain unconsumed, furnishing 
the most inflammable of fire food. They must be 
removed by a later burning, which in turn leaves 
a certain amount of deadened and inflammable 
material in its wake. Hence to protect old timber 
under this system, the ground must be burned 
again and again. If all seedlings and saplings are 
not destroyed in the first or second fire, the third 
or fourth fire will usually account for the rest. To 


suppose that young growth can survive such a 
process is folly. 


Light Burning ‘‘Simply Cheap Swamping’’ 


_Let us frankly recognize that light burning is 
simply cheap swamping; that to the extent that it 


The Forest Service and 
Light-Burning Experiments 


[By Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester U. S. Forest Service] 








protects merchantable stumpage it does do by kill- 
ing the productivity of the forest. The light-burn- 
ers propose, in general terms, to ‘‘control’’ their 
firing of the woods. But they are unable to define 
or to agree among themselves as to just what a 
‘¢eontrolled’’ fire is or to show that a ‘‘con- 
trolled’’ fire differs in any essential respect from 
the freely running ground fire which has been the 
curse of every western pinery. One of the prin- 
cipal advocates of light burning in California has, 
by his own statement, stopped the practice on his 
own holdings because of the liability that the fires 
will spread, thru sparks or otherwise, to the prop- 
erty of his neighbors, bringing damage suits in 
their train. 

The Forest Service knows that the control of 
fires in western pineries is a myth, unless expendi- 
tures are incurred so great as wholly to defeat the 
purpose of the scheme, which is cheap protection. 
Attempted control by firing the woods when they 
are moist will not work. We have learned by 
bitter experience how rapidly evaporation in warm 
weather dries out the litter in pine forests. A 
south slope will often become so dry as to make 
any fire exceedingly hot and destructive before a 
north slope will burn at all. Fire which may burn 
lightly and irregularly early in the morning will 
become uncontrollable by midafternoon. The mois- 
ture left by light spring or fall rains may, under 
the usual climatic conditions, disappeared so rapidly 
that the time when burning is ‘‘safe’’ may be 
limited to a few hours. 


The Forest Service has been working hard on the 
protection of western pine forests from fire for 
fifteen years. It has studied the effects of forest 
fires of every degree of intensity, from the crown 
burn which kills everything in sight to the lightest 
ground fire which can keep itself alive. The Serv- 
ice has worked on this problem from many differ- 
ent angles, seasonal hazards, differing degrees of 
inflammability of different forest types, of differ- 
ent regions, and of different slope exposures in 
the same region, the inflammability of different 
forms of ground cover and the methods of slash dis- 
posal necessary to make the woods as fireproof as 
practicable. 


Must Keep Fire Out of Forests 


As a result of these fifteen years of conscien- 
tious effort to study all angles of fire protection 
and to give the best protection possible to a score 
of millions of acres of western pine forests, I am 
convinced that the only way to protect the prod- 
uctivity of the national forests and enable them to 
play their part in our future timber supply is to 
keep fire out of them, except for the carefully reg- 
ulated use of fire in disposing of slashings and 
similar intensive work. It is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss here the enormous losses which the pine for- 
ests in California and other western States have 
incurred as a result of repeated ground fires dur- 
ing the last two hundred years or more, losses rang- 
ing all the way from the disappearance of young 
growth and the thinning out of old timber to the 
total destruction of forests on enormous areas. The 
cause of these losses has not been principally the 
occasional serious conflagration but the repeated 
surface fire. And neither the experiments pre- 
viously conducted in light burning nor the diverse 
plans now advocated by different light-burners will 
have any essential differences in effect from the 
freely running ground fire of the past which has 
steadily eaten up our western pine forests and re- 
duced their future capacity for growth. 


Another Angle—Public Sentiment 


There is another angle to this question. For 
nearly twenty years a concerted effort has been 
made in the western States by many different 
agencies—Federal, State and private—to stop for- 
est destruction by fire. This effort, year by year, 
has received an increasing degree of support from 
public sentiment. Its goal has been to keep fires 
out of the woods. Its greatest success has been 
gained thru the codperation of hunters, campers, 
loggers and settlers, in reducing the number of 
man-caused fires. Its greatest asset today is a 
public sentiment alert at all times to keep fires 
out of the woods. 

The light-burning theory, which has been widely 
advocated by some of the large timber owning 
companies, strikes at the very roots of this senti- 
ment for forest protection. Instead of keeping 
fires out of the woods it tells everyone that we 
should let the woods burn. It tends to destroy the 


confidence of the public in real protection efforts. 
It weakens the support given to organized fire pro- 
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tection by State and Federal agencies and by tim- 
ber associations. It tends to block progressive fire 
legislation in the western States. It encourages in- 
cendiary fires by the settler, prospector, or stock- 
grower who has private reasons for burning the 
woods. It undermines the vast effort which the 
Forest Service has made and in which many other 
agencies have codperated for protecting our west- 
ern pineries by methods which will promote their 
continued productivity. It can not be expected, 
therefore, that the Forest Service is going to 
encourage or countenance in any manner the light 
burning of western pine forests. We are not go- 
ing to divert either ourselves or the people of the 
western States, as far as our influence counts, from 
the real task of making the protection of the west- 
era pineries more efficient by keeping fires out of 
the woods. 


WOOD GIVES EFFICIENT INSULATION 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 23.—One million board feet 
of California redwood and Virginia cedar is re- 
quired annually to meet the demands of an un- 
usual St. Louis manufacturing concern in the pro- 
duction of a patented ice cream refrigerator, spe- 
cialized in by the Charles Nelson Manufacturing 
Co., of St. Louis. 

The refrigerator, which is especially designed 
for the retail ice cream trade, is constructed en- 
tirely of redwood and cedar because of the mini- 
mum weight afforded by this kind of wood and 
because of its appropriate non-conductive charac- 
ter. Only solid boards are used in its construction 
and each side and facet is of only one piece of 
lumber. This insures power to hold the chilled 
air and prevent dissolution of the various contents 
of the ice cream container. The inner compart- 
ments of this refrigerator are of fitted boards of 
cedar, around which runs a solid border of galvan- 





MILLWORKERS INVESTIGATE LIVING COST 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 21.—Living costs 
among Bellingham millmen are 20 to 30 percent 
less than they are among the millworkers of any 
other district in the Northwest, according to a re- 
port made to the shop committeemen of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills by John Rule and Bert 
Waugh, who were elected by the central council to 
make such investigation in Everett, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland and Grays Harbor. The report fol- 
lows an increase of 6 cents an hour in wages among 
Bellingham mills. The committee also reported 
that wood is $1 to $1.50 a load higher in Everett 
than in Bellingham. 

Reporting on the car shortage the committee 
says: 

We found the car shortage to be very acute at every 
point at which we stopped, and think the following re- 
mark by Mr. Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
quite typical. He said that if they could get the cars 
to ship the lumber wages would be no object, that they 
were shipping only a small percentage of their cut 
— they had about 125,000,000 feet piled in their 
yards. 

It was reported also that when the mill committee 
(in Everett) had increased wages the retail grocers 
held a meeting to discuss an advance in their prices. 
The millmen announced that if the grocers advanced 
their prices they would put in stores of their own. 
One grocer stated at the meeting that he was pay- 
ing his stockholders 14 percent, and he was not in 
favor of raising the cost of living any further. 


RITE-GRADE SHINGLES EXHIBITED IN NEW YORK 


SEATTLE, WASH. Feb. 23.—Western red cedar 
shingles, forming a display of Rite-Grade Perfects 
from the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, occupy the center of the stage, 
so to speak, in a wonderful and inspiring exhibit 
of roofing and other building materials on the 
first floor of the Architects’ Building, New York 
City. The installation is known as the All- 
























































RITE-GRADE PERFECTS FORM ATTRACTIVE FEATURE OF ARCHITECTS’ DISPLAY 


ized iron. The metal is not used as a lining, be- 
cause of the fact that it is a greater conductor of 
heat than the cedar and redwood. Experimenta- 
tion has proved conclusively that the wood insides 
are far more valuable for refrigeration and simi- 
lar purposes than any metal which might be util- 
ized with economy, according to the manufactur- 
ers. Scientific recording of experimentation re- 
veals that this refrigeration box will result in an 
actual saving in ice and ice cream amounting to 
approximately 1,100 percent over old methods. 
This saving is all due to the characteristics of the 
lumber, in the opinion of Charles Nelson, sr., the 
inventor. The woods used in the refrigerators have 
another peculiarity which makes them adaptable 
for these uses—their resistance to decay from con- 
tact with the melted ice and coarse salt. Each indi- 
vidual product made at the Nelson plant is guar- 
anteed by a written certificate for fifteen years. 

Speaking of his success, Charles Nelson, sr., 
said: ‘‘The change from a metal to a wood lined 
refrigerator I believe has been one of the best im- 
provements in the industry. It has always been 
a dogmatic belief among ice box men that the 
metal would sustain the chilled atmosphere with 
greater efficiency than wood, but my inventions and 
advances on the old styles have tended toward dis- 
proving this theory. While we are not at present 
manufacturing anything other than the ice-cream 
refrigerator, we plan later to begin the making of 
kitchen ice boxes. This will require additional 
quantities of lumber.’’ 





Architects’ Display. It contains everything that 
enters into the construction of a modern building. 
The Rite-Grade Perfects, which are literally sur- 
rounded by other types of roofing, are presented 
in three panels or sections side by side. In the 
center is the untreated shingle, attractive in the 
delicate penciling and natural color of the red 
cedar product; on the right is the same kind of 
shingle, in dove gray; and on the left is moss green 
—so that either separately or collectively the Rite- 
Grade Perfects instantly catch the eye of the pros- 
pective builder. The exhibit was installed last 
summer; and after a half year of test it has 
brought good results to the shingle men. The dis- 
play as a whole is under the supervision of the 
Architects’ Samples Corporation, whose representa- 
tive gives out literature descriptive of any article 
forming a part of the exhibit. 





NEW MILL PLANT AT PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Feb. 24.—The J. D. Loizeaux 
Lumber Co. has about completed the construction 
of a modern mill plant here and is now awaiting 
the installation of machinery. J. D. Loizeaux is 
president of the company and F. Parker Loizeaux is 
manager of the new enterprise. The company 
handles lumber, millwork and masons’ supplies. 





Do you want a crutch? Be careless and you’ll 
get one, says the National Safety Council. 
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Want to Buy 
4-4 LOG RUN 


PLAIN OAK 


We Pay Cash— Inspect at Mill 


Ash, Gum, Hickory 


Write or Wire. 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 
Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber, , 











Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries. 


Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Valdosta, Ga. 











and 
: “Velvet Edge” 
Y j Flooring 
SAWED * SAWED “ Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Biuff, Arkansas 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 























Nasfwille Hardwood Flooring 4 


é Barholomen nt 55 SouthWestern Ave, Chicago. 
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Northwestern Lumbermen Take Up Prices and 
Market Stabilization With Southern Piners 


———EEEw 


Complete Assortment 


of Dry 
Basswood, Birch 


Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Birchand Maple Flooring © 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H. F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 





| 





Se ec ee ec ee oe ce creer STOTT SM TTT 


E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


DOT Ue TT 





Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and REP GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 


STS TUS sn MST SUL SLs en 
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STOTT STU UUS LULU MeL LeeLee LULL 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 


in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN 

















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY ! 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











(Concluded from page 51.) 


tire country, due to the fact that house construction 
was considered nonessential during the war, and 
that altho practically prohibited for two years the 
country was really about four years behind its de- 
mands, Many thousands of soldiers returning from 
abroad after the armistice married and sought to set 
up homes of their own, which greatly augmented the 
sudden demand for houses. With all of the building 
which was done last year, architects and contractors 
inform us that but slight impression was made upon 
this condition, and that it is evident that construc- 
tion will have to be continued actively for more than 
a year before any material relief is afforded. 
Potential Foreign Demand Strengthens Market 


In addition to the domestic consumption, there 
has been an increasing call for lumber for export, 
the volume of which has been regulated only by the 
ability of exporters to secure ships. A review of 
foreign competitive conditions presents an alarming 
worldwide shortage of lumber. Russia, which was 
the principal source of supply for European coun- 
tries, has practically ceased production and will not 
be a factor in the world’s markets for an indefinite 
period. The same is true of Austria, which was the 
country of second largest lumber production in 
Europe. While European countries are not buying 
as much lumber as formerly, because of their finan- 
cial conditions, their large potential demands have 
naturally been a factor contributing to the strength 
of the market. 

Market Unaffected by Any Price Agreement 


The price of lumber is, as you well know, fixed 
solely by the demand for it, and it is not necessary 
to say to you, nor should it be necessary to assure 
anyone, that it is in no way the result of conspiracy 
or agreement on the part of the producers. Manu- 
facturers of southern pine are no more responsible 
for the marked increases which have taken place in 
the value of their product than they are for the in- 
crease in the price of silk shirts or 10-penny nails, 

Mill Profits for 1919 Were Not Unreasonable 

I am not violating any confidence when I say to 
you that this situation has given the lumber manu- 
facturers much concern, many having expressed 
themselves as deploring the fact that prices have 
been bid up to present figures by the buyers them- 
selves. It is a little too much of a strain on human 
nature to expect that producers shall refuse to ac- 
cept the highest prices offered for their goods. All 
lumber manufacturers remember the many years 
that their operations were conducted without hope 
of much profit. The margin of profit per thousand 
feet for the twelve months of 1919 was by no means 
excessive or unreasonable, and probably not as great 
proportionately as was made by the producers of 
most other manufactured products. 

Illegal to Fix Maximum Stabilized Price 

Many retail dealers have written me recommend- 
ing that the manufacturers should make some effort 
to stabilize prices. This could not be undertaken 
without asking them to agree upon some maximum 
basis to be effective for a certain period of time. 
Any action of this kind would be illegal, altho it 
might be to the interest of the public, and would be 
challenged by the Government. The attorneys of 
our subscribers would not approve any such con- 
certed action for an instant. 

You will remember that a year ago there was 
much concern on the part of business men regarding 
the future, general fear being expressed that the 
country would experience a long period of depres- 
sion during reconstruction. The Department of Com- 
merce created the industrial board for the express 
purpose of undertaking the stabilization of prices. 
No one at that time apparently foresaw present con- 
ditions. It is significant that the figures of costs 
and realization compiled for this association for the 
first half of 1919 show an insufficient net profit per 
M feet. The revival of building did not begin until 
May, 1919, since when there has been a constantly 
increasing call for building materials of all classes, 
with the consequent natural result of advancing 
prices. 

It would be presumptuous to predict what the 
future has in store. America is holding the purse 
strings for the nations of the world, and there are 
competent authorities who feel that the high basis 
of price will be continued for an extended period, 
or until there is a return of the American dollar to 
normal purchasing power. 

Price Stimulant Will Bring Increased Output 

Present prices, and the profits which they repre- 
sent, are naturally stimulating the utmost effort 
on the part of southern pine manufacturers to 
produce to maximum capacity, and with the im- 
provement of weather conditions in this region there 
is certain to be a gradually increasing output dur- 
ing the year. Normal market conditions can not be 
resumed until the housing shortage is largely re- 
lieved and until the mills are able to produce more 
lumber. Much progress will, undoubtedly, be made 
toward meeting both these conditions during the 
next few months. 

Maximum Price Keeps Up High Cost of Living? 


The suggestion you make to the effect that the 
manufacturers might very reasonably guarantee 
wholesale lumber prices to their trade for the next 
six months, not exceeding the present market, would 
involve, of course, the fixing of a maximum price 
by agreement, which would not be sanctioned by 
the Government. You may know that the Federal 


Trade Commission is now investigating the extent to 
which manufacturers of all commodities have guar- 
anteed their customers against price decline, which 
practice it has been charged is responsible for main- 
taining the high cost of living. We recently re- 
ceived an inquiry from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, asking the extent to which this practice may 
have been indulged in by the manufacturers of 
southern pine. Obviously, no effort on our part to 
fix maximum or minimum prices can be considered. 

Can Not Make Selling Suggestions to Members 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association is 
not the only organization of retail lumber dealers 
which has suggested to us that lumber manufac- 
turers should assure themselves that the lumber 
which they sell is going direct to the city or town 
in which it will be used, and that it will not pass 
thru the hands of one or more speculators. It has 
been suggested that manufacturers should give 
preference to orders from those actually engaged 
in the retail lumber business on stock for shipment 
direct to destination, in the belief that by this 
method. the acute shortage of lumber might be more 
quickly relieved. 

As previously stated, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has never undertaken to suggest to its sub- 
scribers the merchandising policies which they 
should pursue with reference to the sale of their 
product, as we are assured that any such action 
would be illegal. 

Repeats Invitation to Investigate Conditions 

I exceedingly regret that I am not able to offer 
any suggestions which might assure your members 
of a more stable lumber market for the next six 
months at least, but the conditions surrounding the 
southern pine*industry, which have brought about 
existing conditions, are as I have here stated. 

Trusting that you may be able to visit this section 
of the country and confirm these statements to 
your own personal satisfaction, I am, 

Yours truly, 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 
J. E. Ruopgs, secretary-manager. 


MINIATURE HOUSE WINS INTEREST 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 24.—O. D. Haskett, 
president of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., of this 
city, is president of the Indianapolis Optimist 
Club which last week staged the biggest industrial 
show ever held in Indianapolis, at Tomlinson Hall. 
Only one display of each line of business was per- 
mitted, but the show was comprehensive of all lines. 
One of the features of the show was a miniature 
house constructed at the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., 
on the plans of the model house adopted by the 
United States Shipping Board and first constructed 
at Bridgeport, Conn. It is said to represent the 
maximum room at the minimum expense, and pro- 
vides for a living room, dining room, and kitchen on 
the first floor, and three bedrooms and a bath on 
the second floor. Blue prints of the plans were 
prepared, together with estimates of the total cost 
of the house according to 1920 building prices, 
which were given to the numerous persons who 
questioned the exhibitors as to the cost of dupli- 
eating the house this year. More than 50,000 
persons visited the show during the week. 


SAWMILL BEING ERECTED AT PITKIN, LA. 


De Ripper, LA., Feb. 24.—Announcement is made 
by President F. H. Littrell, of the Dry Creek Lum- 
ber Co., of this place, that the company’s new saw- 
mill now under construction at Pitkin, La., will 
be ready for operation by April 1, and that the 
headquarters of the company will then be moved 
from De Ridder to Pitkin. The mill will have a 
capacity of 25,000 feet a day, log scale, cutting 
virgin longleaf southern pine and hardwood. Mr. 
Littrell says the mill will have a six years’ run or 
more. The Dry Creek Lumber Co. is incorporated 
with F. H. Littrell as president; M. A. Pigford, 
vice president, and S. W. Plauche as secretary- 
treasurer. The company will sell its own output. 


ASKS FUNDS TO WIN FOREIGN TRADE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has taken up the 
cudgels for Secretary of Commerce Alexander in 
his fight to prevent the threatened reduction of the 
appropriation for the promotion of foreign trade 
from $1,658,000 to $490,000. The House com- 
mittee on appropriations reported the legislative, 
executive and judicial appropriation bill with this 
big reduction—more than two-thirds. Secretary 
Alexander promptly declared that this was the most 
serious blow ever struck from within at American 
foreign trade. A letter has been sent to every 
member of Congress by the national chamber urg- 
ing the necessity for an adequate appropriation and 
the importance to American business and industry 
of securing accurate information that can be 
supplied only by properly equipped Government 
representation abroad. 
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SHIPPING COMPANY IS REORGANIZED 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb, 21.—Reorganization of the 
Columbia-Pacifie Shipping Co., with a capital stock 
of $2,500,000, was announced here today. Realign- 
ment of the company was made possible when the 
stock was purchased by C. E. Dant, president of 
Pant & Russell, wholesale lumber dealers and ex- 
porters; Ed Christensen of Sudden & Christensen ; 
Emery Olmstead, president of the Northwest Na- 
tional bank, and other interests. 

Application has been made for five steel Ship- 
ping Board steamers to be placed in service between 
Portland and China, of which one has been definitely 
turned over to the company., These applications 
have been made with the intention that the com- 
pany operate these vessels until such a time as they 
can complete negotiations for the purchase of ves- 
sels of their own. 

The company intends to operate in an unre- 
stricted field, establishing steamship connections 
between Portland and other fields as the demand 
ealls. 

Altho freight service only will be attempted for 
some time it is the intention of the new organiza- 
tion to branch into the passenger service later. 
With this combined freight and passenger service 
in view, the organization has also applied for the 
purchase of several of the German-owned fleet of 
liners being disposed of by the Government. 

Organization of the company will make no change 
in the present management of Emery Olmstead, 
president, and A. C. Stubbe, general manager. 

Since its organization in April, 1919, the Colum- 
bia-Pacific Shipping Co. has managed and operated 
sixty-one wooden and steel freighters out of this 
port. These vessels have gone to all parts-of the 
world, cargoes having been carried to the Orient, 
Mediterranean ports, United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Hawaiian Islands and Russia. 





REPORTS ON ARGENTINA’S NEEDS 


New OrLEANS, La., Feb. 23.—George T. Hale, 
of Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, is in New 
Orleans for a conference with the officials of the 
American Pitch Pine Export Co., of which he is 
one of the leading representatives in the Argen- 


tine field. Mr. Hale arrived here from New York, ° 


where he spent several weeks attending to export 
matters. He reports that American pitch pine is 
highly esteemed by Argentine buyers and wood 
users, who consider it in a class by itself, and says 
that the rapid growth of Argentine cities and 
towns is promoting building activities that should 
insure an excellent market for the wood for a good 
while to come. American oak, he adds, is also popu- 
lar as a furniture wood among the Argentine peo- 
ples. Mr. Hale expects to return to New York 
about March 1 and will sail from that port for 
Buenos Aires a few weeks later. 





WORKING OUT SCHEME OF STANDARDIZED SIZES 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Feb. 21.—Tentative standard- 
ization of sizes is the object of a visit to fir ter- 
ritory this week by L. P. Keith, of Chicago, as- 
sistant to C. E. Paul, construction engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Keith reached here last Tuesday, and from this 
point visited Tacoma, Everett and Grays Harbor. 
In his investigations in Washington he was ac- 
companied by Shad O. Krantz, of the trade ex- 
tention bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. From here he goes to Portland, then 
to the western pine region, then thru the Willa- 
mette Valley and on to California, where he will 
proceed with his inquiry among the members of 
the California Redwood Association and the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Association. Mr. 
Keith’s time is somewhat limited on account of 
his plans to attend the annual meeting of the 
Southern Pine Association in New Orleans March 
16, 17 and 18. He expects to meet with the grad- 
ing committee of the Southern Pine Association 
shortly prior to the annual meeting. The trip is 
also preliminary to the meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago in 
April, at which time the question will be formally 
presented. 

As anticipated, the tour of Mr. Keith is devel- 
oping the point that in working out the tenta- 
tive scheme of standard sizes there is necessarily 
an element of change, in which manufacturers gen- 
erally must be prepared to give and take; in fact, 
it would appear that before the plan can be applied 
everybody will be obliged to yield in some respects. 
In meeting millmen individually, and thus infor- 
mally learning their views, Mr. Keith is discover- 
ing that practically all of them agree as to the 
desirability of the change, but no one is willing 
to commit himself with respect to the sizes pro- 
posed. As has been demonstrated by a leading 
manufacturer of fir, a shifting in size by so trifling 


a variation as ys-inch would introduce numerous 
difficulties, involving eomplicated questions as to 
sawing, weight, conservation of timber, and so on. 
Specifically, fir flooring is cut to a certain size— 
and the visit to fir territory is giving Mr. Keith a 
great mass of data as to precisely why that size 
has been established. An encouraging feature is 
that Mr. Keith’s message has been received with 
interest by all the manufacturers with whom he has 
discussed the problem, and they are rendering him 
all the assistance within their power to supply him 
with necessary data. 

It is understood that the object of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in having au- 
thorized the visit, is to explain the problem from 
the viewpoint of the association as well as from 
that of the architect, the engineer and the retail 
dealer, who have also approached the same sub- 
ject; but it is not the plan of the association to 
obtain advice as to the action that may finally 
be taken, as it is realized that such a step can 
not properly be accomplished at this time. 





SOUTH DAKOTA CONCERN INCORPORATES 


On1pA, 8. D., Feb. 24.—Last November the Sully 
Lumber Co., of this place, was bought out by the 
J. B. Arends Lumber Co., which has been operating 
under that name under the management of J. B. 
Arends. Now, however, the company is incorporat- 
ing under the name of Onida Lumber Co., with a 
capitalization of $50,000, of which $25,000 is 
paid up. 





LUMBER OUT OF NATCHEZ CASE 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 24.—J. B. Townshend, 
secretary-manager, and J. V. Norman, general 
counsel, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, represented the lumber interests in a hear- 
ing in the Natchez case here today at the Chamber 
of Commerce Building. The hearing was conducted 
by Examiner Disque of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Lumber was the first commodity called up. Mr. 
Norman insisted that by no stretch of reason could 
the complaints originally filed be construed to at- 
tack lumber rates all over Louisiana, including ex- 
port rates to New Orleans, and while his arguments 
were at first bitterly contested by the Natchez 
interests, the latter finally conceded that the com- 
plaint as originally filed was not broad enough in 
scope to take in lumber and they agreed to with- 
draw the request that rates on lumber and articles 
taking the same rates be readjusted at this time 





SENATE REQUESTS REPORT ON LUMBER INDUSTRY 
(Continued From Front Page) 

the taxes carried in the present law. While the 
reasonableness of this statement is said to be ap- 
parent, Mr. Wolfe calls attention to several fac- 
tors which operate against voluntary curtailment; 
record high prices for lumber, carrying charges, 
interest charges, protection charges, high taxes on 
standing timber, and the tendency to realize on in- 
vestment when profits are good, are among the 
factors suggested in this connection. 

** All the favorable factors regarding production 
given above, while acute,’’ states Mr. Wolfe, ‘‘may 
be considered as more or less temporary condi- 
tions. There is one thing, however, which is es- 
sentially permanent, at least insofar as the pres- 
ent generation is concerned, and that is the waning 
timber supply.’’ 

The writer then goes into this question in an 
illuminating way, stating that lumbermen, for- 
esters and all who are in a position to know and 
speak authoritatively admit that the timber sup- 
ply is being depleted faster than it is being re- 
placed. 

Just to show that foresters are not worrying 
about the ery of. ‘‘trust’’ in connection with the 
industry, Mr. Wolfe, whose article was printed in 
the American Contractor, says that ‘‘the lumber 
industry by its very nature favors unbridled and 
cut-throat competition, which is not conducive to 
efficient operation or stability. In fact, price cut- 
ting below cost charges has always been an inher- 
ent evil in the industry. Shadings and concessions 
on price lists are even now taking place, which only 
breed distrust of the whole industry in the minds 
of consumers and lead to disorganization of the 
market in general. Concerted action toward cur- 
tailment or price fixing is impossible for the rea- 
son that there are 49,000 sawmills in the United 
States with opposing interests governing the course 
of action between regions and individual mills 
within regions.’’ 





The Japanese Home Office is to furnish capital 
for the construction of dwelling houses in Tokio, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe and Nagoya. 
Osaka plans to construct 10,000 houses at a cost 
of $10,000,000, the houses to be under municipal 
management. 





The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000F cet 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 


the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 























Yellow Pine 
| SPECIALTY— 


Also Short 
* Dimension, 

2 X 4 S Boards, Small 
Timbers. 


PLANING MILLS AT: 


Corinth, Iuka, Booneville, Amory and Burns- 
ville, Miss., Silers, Tenn., and Red Bay 
and Cherokee, Ala. 


Short Dimension Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
F SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Bigbee Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 




















SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


x Makes Them 
4°s Hogg-Harris 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 


SHORT 


2 


x 


4’s 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 
Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 





Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 
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Wanted 


Portable 


H OUSES 
For Export 
Would prefer to trade 
direct with manufacturers 
Beaver Industrial 


<~vox Orerelion 


LONG FIR JOISTS 
ano BIG TIMBERS 2" 


f Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 
mAros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTs 














AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of 


Idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox.. Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala, and Paxton, Fla. 














e e IDAHO 
White Pine J mikesor, | 
OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. NewYork, N.Y. 











AULA Ue 


West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





VMN 


























- WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 

- HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 

= PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Sa LUN 
GET OUR 


PRICES ON BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitsSnunan Pa. 














VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
481 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IMPORTANT HAPPENINGS AT WASHINGTON 





Lumbermen Present Views on Rail Bill—Home Loan Measure Gets Support— 
May Exchange Timber for Denuded Areas 





RAIL BILL GOES TO PRESIDENT 

WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 23.—The Senate late 
today passed the conference railroad bill by a vote 
of 40 to 17. The measure went thru the House 
Saturday by a vote of 250 to 150. It now goes to 
President Wilson for his approval. There have 
been rumors that the President would veto the bill 
on grounds wholly distinct from the provisions 
attacked by organized labor. Toward the close of 
debate in the Senate today a number of Democratic 
senators challenged the constitutionality of some 
provisions of the measure, notably, that providing 
for the retention of all profits above 5% percent. 
What view the President will take of this conten- 
tion is not known. There are sufficient votes in 
the Senate to pass the bill over a presidential veto, 
but this is not true of the House. In view of the 
importance of regulatory legislation prior to the 
return of the carriers to private control and the 
dangerous situation which would exist in the ab- 
sence of legislation, the disposition of most mem- 
bers is to believe that the President will lose no 
time in signing the measure, since any necessary 
amendments can be added to it later on if it is 
found that some provisions are unsound or unwork- 
able. 


The fact that Congress made provision for a 
guarantee of earnings over a limited period is 
construed by some officials as somewhat in the 
nature of a vindication of the Railroad Admin- 
istration. It means, in the opinion of these men, 
that despite their long years of experience in rail- 
roading practical operating officials are satisfied 
they can not make money even with present high 
rates in effect, for at least a brief period follow- 
ing centralized control. 


As finally passed the railroad bill is at least 
reasonably satisfactory to the lumber industry. 
The special committee which appeared before the 
House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and of which Walter E, Gardner was spokes- 
man, gave a clear outline of what the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and its com- 
ponent parts thought should go into this legislation. 
In the main this outline followed the provision of 
the Esch bill, centering authority in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

With a few minor exceptions, Mr. Gardner gave 
his approval to the Esch bill. One of these excep- 
tions had to do with exempting tramp steamers 
from regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in connection with its regulation of water 
transportation in general. The bill as finally passed 
makes this exception. This exception covers only 
vessels engaged in port to port traffic under con- 
tract rates. Mr. Gardner explained that a con- 
siderable portion of output of the lumber industry 
is transported on such chartered vessels. 


He made a special plea that the interests of short 
line railroads be adequately safeguarded in the 
bill and opposed compulsory consolidation of the 
carriers into a number of large systems. As finally 
passed—no changes were made by either House in 
the conference bill—permissive consolidation is 
provided for after the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall have worked out a general plan. 


S. Davies Warfield, president of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, which 
originally proposed a fixed percentage return on 
the fair valuation of railroad property in the ag- 
gregate and the regulation of earnings in excess of 
this fixed return, tonight issued a statement which 
follows in part: 


‘¢The association I represent has contended from 
the outset that the difficulties underlying the suc- 
cessful regulation of the railroads arose from lack 
of legislative direction and from lack of power 
enabling the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
properly function, and that there should be no in- 
terference with the commission thru the establish- 
ment of another appointive regulatory body in- 
volving a division of responsibility. But the 
responsibilities of the commission are no greater 
than those resting upon the railroads themselves. 
Railroad management is on trial. The railroads 
are now given their final opportunity to prove that 
they serve the country as privately owned enter- 
prises. Congress has done all it can. I believe 
the commission will carry out the purpose of the 
act. It remains to be seen whether those who are 
responsible for the conduct of the policy as well 
as the operation of the railroads will do their part 
and give the public evidence that they will codp- 
erate to the successful accomplishment of that 
which this act of Congress entitles every interest 
to receive.’’ 


HOME OWNERS ARE NEVER ‘‘REDS’’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—John L. Weaver, 
of this city, president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Exchanges, in a speech in Balti- 
more recently declared that no more effective means 
could be devised for combating the spread of 
Bolshevism or the radicalism that is causing wide- 
spread unrest in labor and industrial circles than 
Government aid, on a generous scale, in a nation- 
wide program of home building and home owning. 
Said Mr. Weaver: : 

The home owner never is an anarchist and the 
anarchist never is a home owner. That is the gist of 
the proposition as I see it. Let the Government con- 
tinue the campaign for driving out the “reds,” but let it 
also take steps that will keep men from becoming 
converts to the heresies of anarchy. The surest means 
of accomplishing this result, I firmly believe, is enact- 
ment of a law whereby the Government will aid city 
dwellers in becoming home owners. 

To this end, Mr. Weaver strongly advocated 
legislation similar to the farm loan act, which, he 
said, makes farmers a privileged class. The farm- 
ers, he said, may secure loans from farm loan banks 
at reasonable rates of interest. They may borrow 
money to purchase additional land, to erect new 
buildings and improve old ones, to purchase stock, 
fertilizer and seed. The city dweller, on the other 
hand, has no such privilege, but must finance him- 
self as best he can. 


SHOULD DEFLATE CREDIT SLOWLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—The Federal Re- 
serve Board is prepared to use its full power in 
order to regulate and control the credit situation 
thruout the country. The announcement of this 
policy is made in the annual report of the board. 
Warning is given that the country must guard 
against too rapid deflation. The report says: 

The process of adjusting the volume of credit 
to a normal basis should be effected in an orderly 
manner and its rapidity must be governed entirely by 
conditions and circumstances as they develop. Much 
will depend upon the coédperation of business. With- 
out such coédperation from the general community 
progress can be neither rapid nor substantial. 

The report recommends that Congress pass an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act permitting 
reserve banks, with the approval of the board, to 
establish normal maximum lines of credit accom- 
modation for member banks. An ascending scale 
of rates would be provided as a safeguard in the 
event money were borrowed above the maximum 
line. It is believed by members of the board that 
this would induce tanks to hold their own large bor- 
rowers in check and thus operate to stop credit 
expansion on a large scale. 


anna nn 


PATENT OFFICIALS NEED RAISE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—‘‘The employees 
of the patent office have been resigning steadily. 
An increase in pay is the only thing that will keep 
the organization from being thoroly wrecked. If 
that is allowed to happen the losses and confusion 
and delay will be enormous and will continue for 
years, because the work of the office depends on 
long training and exact knowledge.’’ 

This statement was made today by Milton Tib- 
betts, patent counsel for the Packard Motor Co., to 
members of the House committee on rules. Mr. 
Tibbetts came here at the head of a delegation of 
twenty-one representing the National Association 
of Manufacturers, which has a membership of 
5,000 in all the principal cities of the country. The 
delegation came from the middle West to urge fa- 
vorable action on the Nolan bill at a hearing tomor- 
row morning before the rules committee. This 
— is known as the patent office ‘‘life saving 

ml?” 


WOULD ALLOW LAND EXCHANGES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—Senator McNary 
has introduced in the Senate a bill authorizing the 
secretary of the interior to aecept on behalf of the 
United States title to any lands in private owner- 
ship within the Ochoco national forest which, in the 
opinion of the secretary of agriculture, are chiefly 
valuable for national forest purposes, and in ex- 
change therefor to give not to exceed an equal 
value of such Government timber or land or as- 
signable certificates for timber in any National 
forest in Oregon as may be determined by the sec- 
retary of agriculture and acceptable to the owner 
as fair compensation. Timber given in such ex- 
changes must be cut and removed under the di- 
rection and supervision and in accordance with 
the requirements of the secretary of agriculture. 
Senator Jones, of Washington, has introduced a 
similar bill for the adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Olympic national forest in the State of 
Washington. 
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*TWEEN TRIP HOUSING FOR TRAINMEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—In compliance 
with the terms of a resolution passed by the Sen- 
ate Jan. 16, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has formally instituted an investigation into the 
living conditions of trainmen who are compelled to 
lie over between trips at terminals of railroads, and 
the feasibility of the railroad companies furnish- 
ing to their men accommodations suitable to their 
needs at terminals. 





INCREASES TAX AUDITING FORCE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—By a complete 
audit of consolidated tax returns, Daniel C. Roper, 
commissioner of internal revenue, hopes to garner 
into the Federal Treasury a cool $1,000,000,000. 
Mr. Roper presented the situation so forcefully and 
convincingly to the House committee on appropria- 
tions that an item of $3,000,000 was inserted in the 
legislative, executive and "judicial appropriation 
bill to enlarge the auditing and clerical force of the 
internal revenue bureau. Incidentally, the addi- 
tional auditing force will enable the bureau to dis- 
pose of much more quickly tax returns which show 
overpayment, as well as to catch the tax dodger. 

According to Mr. Roper, the greatest loss to the 
Treasury results from consolidated returns—those 
in which one company makes the returns for several 
subsidiary concerns. Because of an inadequate 
foree of experienced auditors and clerks, the bureau 
has been compelled to accept these returns. Errors 
in calculations, rather than deliberate fraud, are 
blamed most largely for the underpayments. This 
matter was brought to the attention of Congress 
and the publie thru the efforts of Representative 
Watson, of Pennsylvania, who was primarily in- 
terested in facilitating the repayment of taxes il- 
legally collected. The latter class of taxes is said 
to aggregate a considerable amount—estimated as 
high as $40,000,000. Mr. Roper told the com- 
mittee: 

By the end of this month we will have brought into 
the Treasury $200,000,000 in taxes that were not and 
would not have been assessed otherwise. However, 
this audit as far as it has gone has shown errors both 
ways. It has adjusted items both in the interest of 


the Government and the tax payers. But the net re- 
sult shows a payment to the Government of $200,- 
000,000 in additional taxes. We find that our 
analysis shows that there is lodged for the Govern- 
ment more than $1,000,000,000 in money that ought 
to be gotten into the Treasury within the next twelve 
months. We find upon examination that two-thirds 
of the unassessed taxes lie in a group of about 15,000 
returns. These are the so called consolidated returns 
—that is, returns of corporations of all kinds which 
have many subsidiary companies, a from _— 
to twenty subsidiary companies per return. Thes 
15,000 returns represent probably 100, 000 individual 
company returns. 

Investigation by the Bureau shows that we need 750 
more skilled auditors and 800 additional auxiliary 
clerks to ferret out these taxes. It will require about 
$3,000,000 for the entire project. The net result of our 
ten months’ operations up to Nov. 1 was a completion 
of 302,938 audits, with the result that the Govern- 
ment has secured ‘additional revenues of $125,705,422. 
The returns audited are mainly those of 1916 and 
1917. There are to be audited as I can best estimate 
2,183,000 for 1917 and 1918. 





PREPARE OPEN COMPETITION DEFENSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 24.—F. R. Gadd, man- 
ager of statistics of the Open Competition Plan of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is here in conference with L. C. Boyle, counsel 
for the association, who is preparing the lumber- 
men’s answer to the Government’s application for 
an injunction against the plan, filed in Memphis. 
The lumbermen’s reply is being prepared with ex- 
treme care and probably will not be completed be- 
fore the end of the week. 

Mr. Gadd and Attorney Boyle continue very con- 
fident that the lumbermen will be vindicated in the 
Federal courts, since every step taken by them in 
connection with the open competition plan has been 
open and above board, copies of every paper or 
report issued having been filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission. Every contention of the Gov- 
ernment in the application filed on behalf of the 
attorney general will be analyzed at length in the 
answer which Attorney Boyle is preparing. Since 
this is purely a test case, its importance to the 
lumber industry is of first importance. The out- 
come will be equally important to other industries 
which have similar plans in operation. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








JOHN HICKEY, whose death was announced in 
a special telegram published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week, was buried on Saturday, 
Feb. 21, from his home in Toledo. A majority of 
the Toledo lumbermen were in attendance and 
lumber salesmen from Chicago, Cleveland and In- 
dianapolis paid honor to one of their best-loved 
friends. Mr. Hickey was one of the best known 
lumber buyers in the Toledo section, and was widely 
popular among lumbermen. He was 54 years old 
and had been in the lumber business with William 
T. Ryan, of Toledo, for the last twenty-nine years. 
He was born at Carrollton, Mich., on May 21, 1866, 
and grew up in the timber and in the mills. He 
was superintendent for Brown & Ryan in logging 
and manufacturing in the Saginaw district for sev- 
eral years. In 1891 he and Mr. Ryan went to Toledo 
and organized the West Toledo Lumber Co., of which 
Mr. Hickey was president. Mr. Hickey was @ 
potent factor in the building of West Toledo, and 
for years was secretary of the West Toledo Com- 
merce Club. 





R. C. BRAMLITT, for more than seventeén years 
a salesman for the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., died recently in that city at the 
age of 60. He had been a hardwood salesman for 
more than twenty years, having begun this work in 
St. Louis with Kelly R. Chandler and going later 
with the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. Mr. Bram- 
litt was a native of Mississippi. A widow and one 
brother survive Officers and employees of the 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co. officiated as pall- 
bearers at the funeral. 





CARLTON A. PORTER, for manv years in the 
retail lumber trade at Auburn, N. Y., died at his 
home there on Feb. 20, after a brief illness. He 
was born in Rochester, N. Y., and was 45 years old. 
His father, the late Carlton A. Porter, moved to 
Auburn and went into the lumber business there, 
in which his two sons succeeded him at his death a 
few years ago. The business was conducted under 
the name of the C. A. Porter Lumber Co. A widow, 
two sons and a daughter survive. The funeral was 
attended by many lumbermen, among whom were 
H. T. Trotter, F. M. Hendricks and J. B. Caskey, 
of Buffalo. 





MRS. JOHN R. DAVIS, of Neenah, Wis., wife of 
John R. Davis, vice president of the Kneeland- 
MeLure Lumber Co., of Phillips, Wis., died at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago on Feb. 14 follow- 
ing a sudden attack of illness. Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
Were on their way to California when Mrs. Davis 
was stricken ill in Chicago and taken to the hos- 
pital where she passed away. The illness followed 
upon a similar attack last September, which also 
happened in Chicago, and she was at that time in 
the hoenital here for two months. but had appar- 
ently recovered. Mrs. Davis was prominent in 
Sucial ana intellectual circles in Neenah and had 
been a resident there for many years. She was born 
in Ulysses, N. Y., in 1859 and went to Neenah when 
nine years of age. She was married to John R. 
Davis in April, 1872, and was the mother of three 
daughters, Mrs. Babcock, of Neenah; Mrs. 
George F. Harding, of Chicago, and Mrs. R. A. Hol- 
lister, of Oshkosh, Wis., of whom only the last sur- 
vives, The deaths of her two daughters were a 
Severe shock to Mrs. Davis, from which she never 


entirely recovered. Besides her husband and daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Hollister, Mrs. Davis is survived by one 
sister, one brother and six grandchildren. The 
funeral was held on Feb. 17 at the residence of 

A. Babcock, of Neenah, Rev. D. C. Jones, of the 
Presbyterian Church, officiating. The services at 
Oakhill Cemetery, Neenah, where burial was made, 
were private. 


MRS. J. GIBSON McILVAIN, widow of J. Gibson 
Mcllvain, died at her home in Woodbie, Pa., just 
eight days after the death of her husband of the 
same disease, pneumonia. Mrs. Mcllvain was the 
daughter of Congressman Abraham R. Mcllvain and 
a member of the Society of Friends, as was her 
husband. A daughter and two sons survive. 


J. K. PROCTOR, of Wyncote, Pa., founder and 
for many years president of the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Machinery Co., and originator and inventor of 
the ‘Proctor’ dryers, died suddenly at Ocean City, 
Feb. 11. Mr. Proctor started in the machinery 
business in Philadelphia shortly after the Civil war, 
in which he took his part at the age of 16, serving 
thru the latter years, and in his early business 
career designed and built some of the best textile 
machinery. In 1883 he founded what later became 
the Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. In 1890 he 
began work on the design of the ‘‘Proctor’’ dryers 
which have now come into common use in many 
varied industries and are widely used in paint and 
veneer manufacture. He was a native of Massa- 
chusetts and was born in 1848. A widow, two 
daughters and sixteen grandchildren survive. 


EDWARD EASTON, president of the Easton 
Cypress Co., of Albany, N. Y., died Feb. 13 in that 
city. Easton was the son of a well-known 
lumberman and entered the business with his father 
and brothers upon graduating from the Albany 
High School. The Easton Cypress Co. was formed 
in 1885. Mr. Easton was born in Albany in 1854. 
He is survived by a widow, six sons and three 
oe Three brothers and a sister also sur- 
ve. 


JOSEPH C. JONES, head of the large retail lum- 
ber concern of Joseph C. Jones & Sons, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., died at his home in that place Feb. 21, 
following a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Jones was one 
of the older and better known retailers in the out- 
lying section of the Philadelphia district and had 
been in business there for many years. He was 
an active member of the Society of Friends and 
had been associated with the famous Plymouth 
Meeting, just outside of Philadelphia. He was in 
his 79th year, and had been active in the business 
until recently. He was a prominent member of 
the G. A. R. A daughter and three sons survive. 


WILLIAM HODGES, who had been in the saw- 
mill business at Oliphant. Ark., for several years, 
died at that place on Feb. 14. He was a former 
resident of Washington, Ind., and the body was 
taken there for burial. 

SPA PAFFILFOIFOIF OFF 

AT THE recent international convention at Atlantic 
City the French committee stated that France would 
need American products to the amount of $500,000,000 
annually for some years. 











+ Redwood L 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 








Remember 


P™ Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. es COMPANY 
WA I, 7, 4. Mer A ts 
Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oa 


Tennessee 


Red Cedar 

















Dimension, Bridge 
Plank and 
Wagon Stock 


Posts and Poles 


Fir Plank and Timbers. 





























Send Us Your Inquiries. 
Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., ”“‘ow:"* 
8 d ‘\N hes SS 7 
Weidman Wirch) 
7" 
TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
LUMBER 


Deautifut 
& Son Co. 
Hardwood and Hemlock 
LATH 



















DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 
Michigan 








HARD MAPLE 


fe 
. 





13Mft. 8/4” No.1 
40 M ft. 10/4” No. 1 C & B green. 
12Mft. 8/4” No. ; C &B dry. 
12 M ft. 12/4” No. 2 C & B dry. 


Keep our name on your list for anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods. 


Grand Rapids, 


1C&B green. 


L The Coulter Lumber Company, 











We Want Orders for 


Michigan 
200 M feet 8-4 No. 3 Common 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Common 
50 M feet 16-4 No. 3 ST 


250 M feet 5-4 No. | & Map le 


50 M feet 12-4 Ne 5 ‘Rock Elm—16 - 
Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Michigan Hard Maple 55° 


4-4 to 16-4 No.1 Com.& Btr Map! 
Can shies 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No.1C. & B. Masia, 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 








now— 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 

















LOOKING FOR 


Dry Hardwoods? 


Here are a few items of year old 
stock that we want to ship quick: 


3 cars 6/4” 1s—2s Hard Maple 

2 cars 6/4” No. 1 Common & Better Hard Maple 
lcar 4/4” No. 1 Common & Better Hard Maple 
2 cars 5/4” Good No. 2 Com. & Btr: Hard Maple 
3 cars 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
lcar 8/4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple 

2 cars 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Soft Elm 

2 cars 5/4” No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

3 cars 5/4” No. 3 Common Birch 

2 cars 4/4” No. 3 Common Birch 

lcar 10/4” & 12/4” No. 3 Common Oak 

lcar 8/4” No. 3 Common Oak 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock ai all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 





We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


Co. 
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Good, conscientious truck drivers are hard 
to obtain, tho a good truck driver can keep 
down the operating expense of a truck won- 
derfully. The Motor Truck Department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like 
to know what steps its readers have taken 
to stimulate care in truck drivers and how 
successful the plans have been. 











ASKS ADVICE ON TRUCK DELIVERY 


Motor Truck DEPARTMENT: Do you consider it 
practical to do away with horses entirely and use 
trucks? If so, would it pay to carry lumber into the 
lot from the road or the street in soft weather? What 
advantage has the trailer over straight trucks? Who 
are good trailer and truck people? 

[Local conditions largely determine whether it is 
practical to do away with horses entirely. When a 
retailer starts to motorize his delivery business it is 
best to go slow. That is, he should buy one or two 
trucks and try them out to determine carefully the 
size and type suited to his business and to see if the 
make is satisfactory. Generally speaking, it is always 
desirable to keep one or two horses or teams to haul 
trailers about the yards when loads are being assem- 
bled on them. In some of the more modern yards 
very little lumber is hauled by teams or trucks in the 
yards, labor saving machinery doing practically all of 
the work. In a case like this, animals can be entirely 
dispensed with in the yard. In Chicago, for example, 
there is no reason why all delivering can not be done 
by trucks. 

A great many people now have garages and it is 
seldom that a concrete runway for the garage is not 
provided. In cases like this the truck can be backed 
up the runway and there will not be many cases in 
which the lumber can not be unloaded where it is 
needed. In other cases, where no concrete runways 
are to be found, it is very often possible to lay down 
planks and run the truck up over the lawn even in very 
wet weather and when the ground is in poor condition. 
These planks can be used over and over again, and 
while this method consumes some time it is cheaper 
than carrying the lumber in. This method is particu- 
larly successful where the truck used is a light truck 
and the load not a very heavy one. 

People often are very touchy about having their 
lawns torn up either by teams or by trucks and very 
frequently a team hauling a heavy load will tear up a 
lawn just about as badly as a truck. There is still 
another method that can be used successfully. A set of 
gravity carriers can be delivered along with the first 
load of lumber and in this way the lumber can be 
transported to any part of the lot in any kind of 
weather much cheaper than it can be carried from the 
street. Gravity carriers are manufactured by the Dow 
Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky., and by the Mathews 
Gravity Carrier Co., Ellwood City, Pa. If one of these 
three methods can not be applied successfully the 
retailer would be justified in making a special charge 
for carrying in the lumber, 

The operation of trailers has a great many advan- 
tages and some disadvantages. For example, to cite a 
disadvantage, it sometimes is difficult to get a truck 
with a trailer in to a narrow passage and then get 
them out again. That is, if the lumber were to be 
dumped in a yard and the space in the yard proved to 
be very small it might be difficult to maneuver a truck 
and trailer in that space. The way to meet this diffi- 
culty, which of course would not arise very frequently, 
is to have a truck that can handle such a delivery. 
The many great advantages of trailers are being pressed 
home to lumbermen every day. A good deal of money 
is tied up in a truck and of course it is not possible to 
obtain the full benefit from its operation unless it is 
kept busy all of the time. Lumbermen are finding that 
it does not pay to have a truck stand idle in a yard 
while a load is being placed upon it. An excellent way 
to meet this problem is to have two or three trailers to 
operate with a truck. One trailer can remain in the 
yard to be loaded while the truck is hauling another 
trailer to the job where a third trailer is being un- 
loaded. Unhooking the loaded trailer, the truck picks 








up the empty and returns to the yard with it and 
immediately starts out with the loaded trailer. Thus 
the truck is busy all the time. Another very great 
advantage that results from trailer operation is th: 
much greater hauling capacity that can be secured 
from a truck. Broadly speaking, any good truck wil! 
haul upon it a good sized load and at the same time 
haul behind it a trailer loaded with another good sized 
load. On the other hand, a semitrailer (a semitrailer 
is one with its fore part resting upon the bed of th 

truck) can be used in connection with a small truck 
to form a truck unit capable of delivering three tim: 

the weight of building material that the truck alone 


would be able to deliver. 


The inquirer has been furnished with a list of truck 
and trailer manufacturers making a specialty of supply- 
ing lumbermen. The Motor Truck Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites its readers to comment 
on this inquiry.—EbpIToR. ] 


ITALIANS MAKE USE OF TRUCKS 


The accompanying illustration is from a photograph 
taken in Italy at the time the war was at its height. 
The lumber shown in the illustration was all cut for 
war purposes at the largest sawmill in Italy. This 
sawmill cuts about 50,000 board feet a day, and is near 








LOADING TRUCK AT ITALY’S LARGEST SAWMILL 


Boscolunga. Like many other Italian sawmills it is 
far away from a railroad and consequently motor 
trucks are utilized to carry the lumber to the railroad 
shipping points. In this case the lumber is hauled by 
motor trucks about twenty-five miles to the nearest 
railway point. Workmen may be seen loading one 
truck in the illustration. American lumber manufac 
turers who have Italians will appreciate the charac 
teristic attitudes of the workmen. 


LOWERING DELIVERY COST 


The Thomas Forman Co., of Detroit, Mich., feels 
that it has solved the delivery problem as applied to its 
own business. This company, so well known for its 
hardwood flooring and interior finish, has for two 
years been operating two 6-ton Fruehauf semitrailers 
in connection with one 144-ton Federal truck. The 
truck is kept in continuous operation, as one trailer 
is always being loaded in the yard while the other is 
making deliveries in connection with the truck. The 
accompanying illustration shows the empty trailer at- 
tached to a 2-wheel dolly that can hau! it from pile 
to pile in the yards or to any desired point to assemble 
loads of lumber for delivery. No time is lost in assem- 
bling the load, for by putting under the fore end of the 
trailer a wooden “horse,” the trailer can be left 
ready for the truck coming in for the load. The same 
illustration shows the truck ready to make a delivery. 
The load, which in this case is hardwood flooring, is 
easily bound on the truck by chains, as shown in the 
illustration. During the two years that the company 
has operated the Fruehauf trailers (which are made by 
the Fruehauf Trailer Co., of Detroit) the outfit has 
handled as much lumber as three 3%4-ton trucks with- 
out trailers would deliver. 




















HOW THE TRAILER IS HAULED ABOUT THE YARD TO FACILITATE LOADING 
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The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S editorial discussion of 
the need for a national association of millwork pro- 
ducers, and the symposiums upon that subject that 
have recently appeared in its colums, have aroused a 
great deal of interest on the part of manufacturers 
thruout the industry. Perhaps it would not be too 
much to say that no subject connected with the in- 
dustry is deemed of more vital importance at the 
present time, if one may judge from the comment and 
correspondence evoked by the exchange of views and 
the editorial discussion referred to. The consensus is 
that a national organization of individual producers, 
or a federation of the local and regional associa- 
tions already existing, is a vital need of the industry. 
The weight of opinion is strongly on the side of the 
last named method of operation. For the benefit of 
any who may wish to refer back to previous utterances 
upon this subject it may be said that the most recent 
will be found upon page 66 of the Feb. 14 issue and 
page 38 of the Dec. 27 issue. 

A letter received this week from J. M. Long, manager 
of the millwork department of the L. James Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., makes a very careful analysis 
of the situation and offers some suggestions of a con- 
structive character. He concludes by saying: “There 
is no reason why an association of this kind could not 
make a big success if it had its goal and slogan ‘Give 
the manufacturer a service that is complete in every 
way possible.’ Now is the time to establish it so 
it will be going full blast when the bubble of a 
sellers’ market bursts and conditions go back to a 
buyers’ market.” 

His letter further says, in part: 

I have been following with interest the efforts of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in feeling out the sash and 
door manufacturers as to the advantages of establish- 
ing a national bureau or association. I have read the 
communications you have printed upon this subject 
from the Morgan Co., the Curtis Companies, F. J. 
Moss and other large manufacturers. Judging there- 
from, they are under the impression that it would 
be somewhat difficult to put over, but that it would 
be very beneficial if established. 

During the fifteen years that I have been in the 
game I have had ample opportunity to study the 
problems of the factory, office, etc., and also the op- 
portunity to view these problems from the jobber’s 
point of view. We all agree, I believe, that the diffi- 
cuties are many. 

The sash and door industry is handicapped on ac- 
count of the varied items to be made up; by so much 
odd material being required, and by the large amount 
of special machinery, specially skilled workmen, and 
the numerous departments and operations necessary 
for production. Many businesses are making money 
in one department only to lose it in others, and the 
proprietors do not know where the trouble lies. There 
are hundreds of different problems and methods that 
every factory manager should have the best available 
information on. Following are twenty of such prob- 


lems: 
1. Cost systems. 
2. Territorial conditions. 
3. Credit information. 
4. Best market reviews. 
5. Statistics showing possibilities in territory. 
6. Exchange of opinions. 
7. Bonus and profit sharing methods. 
8. What other territories are doing. 
9. Work on standardization. 


10. Best and most economical way of marketing. 

11. Results obtained from plan books. 

12. Best forms to use for factory orders, estimates, 
order blanks, etc. 

13. Methods of teaching new help to become esti- 
mators, take off plans, etc. 

14. How to handle factory labor. 

15. Possibilities of specialization. 

16. How to run mill to full capacity, in normal 
times, all thru the year. 

17. Best arrangement of machinery to produce most 
work with least handling. 

18. Advertising. 

19. Best method of departmentalizing the factory. 

20. What volume of product the equipment should 
turn out each year. 

I think that all will agree that the factory manager 
who has the best solutions to these twenty problems, 
to say nothing of others, would be able to save his 
company many thousands of dollars each year. 

A national bureau, properly working, could furnish 
all this information, and much in addition. It only 
requires someone who knows the problems of the man- 
ufacturer, someone who has a vision of what such a 
bureau should accomplish and who will go after it. 

I think that it would be best to work thru and with 
the territorial associations in securing information, in- 
cluding reports on markets, conditions, etc., all work- 
ing together in every possible way. I think, however, 
that in distributing the results of investigations, re- 
ports, etc., the information should be given direct to 
the manufacturer, because material of this kind some- 
times loses its effect in going thru the hands of second 
parties, 

The trouble at present is that the local associations 
touch upon only three or four of the problems that 
have been mentioned. It would be up to the national 


organization to secure all of this information and 
distribute it to the members, and also to the local 
associations, doing everything possible to put all the 
good points to practical use. 

With regard to financing such a bureau I would 
suggest that the fee be apportioned according to the 
This would let the 


volume of business each year. 


little fellow in, as well as the large concerns, and 
everyone would be paying according to the good it 
would be possible for him to get out of it. 


Woodworking plants in all parts of the country are 
booked up for a long time in advance and their most 
pressing problems are how to secure needed raw ma- 
terials and maintain effective working forces. Pro- 
duction, not demand, is the big question nowadays. 
As spring approaches retail yards are laying in stock 
items to some extent, altho a large percentage of the 
business at most factories consists of specials and 
direct orders. 

Manufacturers of doors and millwork in Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul, Minn., are still lacking in raw ma- 
terial to fill orders on hand. Orders on hand are 
larger than usual. Dry stocks are almost impossible 
to get and it is a case of operating from hand to 
mouth. There is also a scarcity of skilled cabinet 
makers. The estimating departments of all factories 
are working overtime, and the prospective buyers 
seem to be shopping in an endeavor to get the lowest 
figure, which under present conditions, is high. Home 
builders are placing orders, feeling that first come 
will be first served, altho outside construction is not 
yet in full swing. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men continue 
to report an active demand, with the general condi- 
tions not in any decided way changed. The factories 
are no better able to take care of the requirements 
than they have been, all of them being sold months 
ahead, this at a time when the needs of the builders 
are not urgent. What will happen when the necessi- 
ties brought about by the resumption of construction 
work on an extended scale, with little or no inter- 
ruption in the spring, become urgent, remains to be 
seen. There is every indication that the quotations 
will be marked up still more, with the users of the 
products of the factories demanding shipment re- 
gardless of the level of values. Even at this time the 
local sash and door men have as much to do as they 
can well handle. 

Requests for estimates on new work are increasing 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and bookings are running ahead 
of output, altho the factories are operating every 
machine they can find lumber for. Some improvement 
in stocks has been effected, but the outlook is that 
these will be quickly exhausted when distribution 
opens more actively, which can not be far distant 
with the advance of the open building season. 

The planing mills of St. Louis, Mo., are busy and 
well booked up with orders for the future. While 
the outlook is not so good in St. Louis for residence 
work, there is a world of industrial and apartment 
building begun and projected, and the indications are 
that the mills will have about all the work that they 
ean do. Labor conditions are serene. 

Trade is rather backward with the door factories 
and mills at Buffalo, N. Y., but this is regarded as 
due more to the weather than to any indisposition 
to start work. Many prophecies are heard of brisk 
business in outlying sections of the city this spring. 

The Davidson Sash & Door Co., with offices and 
warehouses in Lake Charles, La., are planning to 
open a wholesale department in conjunction with their 
retail trade, This company, of which Joseph David- 
son is manager, is successor to H. D. Taylor & Co., 
and is a branch of the Houston Door & Sash Co. 


The Radford & Wright Co., at Duluth, Minn., is 
building an addition to its sash and door factory, the 
extension having been made necessary by increased 
business. The addition will be two stories, 44 by 144 
feet. Officials of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co. and the 
Duluth Lumber Co. report that they are well filled 
up with orders for millwork and other building ma- 
terials and look forward to a busy season. 


The sash and millwork plants at San Francisco 
(Calif.) are doing well, with building operations in a 
healthy condition. Door factories in the Bay Coun- 
ties district are very busy. The finished door fac- 
tories connected with the white and sugar pine saw- 
mills have a demand far in excess of production and 
are running full. Door prices have been advancing. 
The demand for California pine doors is far in ex- 
cess of production and prices recently advanced. On 
cross-panel doors, California prices, some of the large 
selling interests are now quoting 25 per cent discount 
on the $7.65 list, with a 55-cent freight rate. 

Large shipments are being made to the Eastern 
market, with a good supply of cars available. Sash 
and door cut-stock is in heavy demand. Pine box 
shook are being turned out in sufficient quantities 
to take care of present needs, 

There is an advancing tendency in shook, with 
prospects for a big demand. Prices are not yet estab- 
lished for the coming season, but, with the high prices 
of box lumber good figures will have to be asked. 


eee" 


SAMUEL WILSON, treasurer of the Pacific National 
Lumber Co., has been elected secretary of the Sigsbee 
Humphrey Pacific Co., a $1,000,000 corporation just 
organized to operate a line of freight and passenger 
streamers between Tacoma and the Orient. The com- 
pany is organized by the owners of the Sigsbee 
Humphrey Co., New York, which firm operates a fleet 
of vessels on the Atlantic. The company has already 
made application to the United States Shipping Board 
for the allocation of vessels for the proposed line. If 
it fails to secure ships from the Government it will 
buy them in the open market. It plans to begin opera- 
tions this summer. : 


a possibility of 


for Dealers 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


Marinette, Wis. 


OCONTO COMPANY, 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 
Cc » Mich. 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER C0., 


r, Wis. 





Big Sales and 
Good Profits 





Costs Less Than 
Its Looks Infer 


That's the reason it’s a good buy for any 
home builder or factory man—on the same 
principle that rosy red apples sell better on 
the fruit stand. But in addition to its “looks” 
the manufacturers of Birch are making it 
more popular every day by advertising it in 
the magazines of national circulation. Your 
customers are being told the many uses where 
Birch excels and how economical it really is 
when years of service are considered. In 
other words, the manufacturers are 


Creating a Demand 
For You To Supply 


Naturally your interest in Birch, as a dealer 
centers around the amount you can sell, It 
is so generally adaptable that it can be used 
throughout a house—from kitchen to sleeping 
rooms—for doors, casing, base, trim, floors, 
built-in buffets, bookcases, etc. And you can 
always recommend it knowing that it will 
satisfy the most exacting builder. 
therefore a wood of general usefulness with 


Birch is 





Why don’t you stock it and show your cus- 
tomers you're a live wire and ready to de- 
liver what they want if they'll pay the price 
—and at that it’s comparatively cheap con- 
sidering value. Ask any of the firms below 
for Birch Book “A” and a suggestion on the 
best selling items. Do it today. 


WILLOW RIVER LBR. CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 

BAY DE NOQUET CO., Nahma, Mich. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Biackweil, Wis. 

B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 

ausau, Wis. 
BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO. 
Schofield, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO. ,Wells, Mich. 
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We Shipped in 1919: 
1857 Cars, 26,284,977 Feet Hardwood. 


503 Cars, 10,496,128 Feet Yellow Pine. 
2360 Cars, 36,781,105 Total. 


We produced some of it; 

Bought the remainder from our sawmill friends. 

Sold it all to our consuming friends. 

I you do business with us Friendship is a 
natural sequence. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 
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The Northport Lumber Co. 


NORTHPORT, ALA. 


YELLOW PINE, ¥e23'z,,G°™ 





R. R. Johnston, Manager. 








A hundred humorous 
prose fables about the 
lumber business, each with 
a helpful and unforget- 
able moral. By Douglas 
Malloch, the Aesop of the 
lumber industry. Ought 
to be in every lumber- 
man’s library. $1 postpaid. 
Address 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 








ONTGOMERY, ALA.. 
















Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine 


We Specialize for the 
Retail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and other Dressed Stock 


Iso Long and 4 = 
Aleeronecee? Dimension 


Shortleaf 


Write us about you needs. 


W.E. Foshee LumberCo. 


7-9-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Manufacturers 


% Wholesalers 














Mr. Retailer: 


If it's Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


give us a chance to quote 
you. We specialize in 
FLOORING CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 
DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality and Service. 


W. L. Shepherd & Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. ~ 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Feb. 22.—Despite the fact that shipping conditions 
from southern mills are acute and deliveries hard to 
obtain, leading retail lumbermen of this city report 
that an invoice of stocks taken the first of the year 
shows that practically all stocks in Indianapolis are 
above normal. ‘This shows a far sighted business pol- 
icy on the part of lumbermen, who have been buying 
steadily for the last few months in preparation for the 
heavy building activities expected to start in the 
spring. Never before have local contractors been so 
busy as in the last few months making estimates on 
work which will start in the near future. The short- 
age of houses has become so acute in Indianapolis 
that civie organizations are now working toward the 
establishment of a building finance corporation for the 
purpose of building homes for the working men. 

The demand for hardwood continues strong in this 
market, with buying by both dealers and factories 
good. Prices have stiffened somewhat during the last 
week as a result of the steady buying, and the demand 
for immediate delivery in many instances. Altho 
stocks of the majority of the retailers are above 
normal, it is generally felt that they will be unable 
to meet the demand when building operations begin, 
and all dealers are making efforts to accumulate still 
larger stocks. This tendency, coupled with the light 
receipts because of rail congestion and car shortage, 
has made the market a seller’s market in every par- 
ticular. 

The southern pine market quieted down to a slight 
degree during the last week or ten days, chiefly on 
account of the almost complete cessation of building 
operations as a result of the weather. Practically all 
building operations under way were suspended tempo- 
rarily and no new projects of any consequence were 
started during the period. Prices are holding up, 
however, as dealers are continuing to buy steadily 
for the demand which is expected as soon as the 
weather permits the resumption of building. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 23.—If the hardwood mills of the South are 
generally working for production as hard as the com- 
panies with headquarters at Louisville there is every 
reason to believe that production will be much bet- 
ter during the next few weeks and that dry stocks on 
sticks will begin to look like stocks again. The Wood 
Mosaic Co. has put the Louisville and New Albany 
mills on a full time basis, with extra night shifts, and 
has announced that Jackson (Tenn.) mills go on the 
same basis March 1. The Holly Ridge Lumber Co., 
Louisville, with four mills in the South, reports three 
of the four back in operation, having secured logs. 
The Louisville Point Lumber Co. has placed its addi- 
tional mill at Louisville in operation, increasing local 
production 15,000 feet daily, and has started operating 
at its new band mill at High Bridge, Ky., which has 
a capacity of about 30,000 feet a day. “Doc” Van 
Tyle, of the Louisville office, has taken active charge 
of operations at High Bridge, where the company has 
water and rail facilities, and the milling-in-transit 
privilege. The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. has 
placed a night shift at the Macon (Ga.) mills. The I. 
B. Wilcox Lumber Co., Louisville, is again operating 
at Burdette, Miss.- In addition to increased production 
of lumber there is a big local increase in veneer and 
panel production, due to several new plants, and en- 
largement of old ones. 

The Louisville & Evansville milling-in-transit peti- 
tions before the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
been reassigned for hearing on March 22, at Memphis, 
according to notice received by wistrict Manager J. S. 
Thompson, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion. He also reports that the Mussellman Lumber 
Co., Fifteenth and Oak streets, with mills in Louisiana, 
has become a member of the local division. 

W. R. Willett, of the W. D. Willett Lumber Co., 
after having been away for nearly six weeks as a re- 
sult of an operation for appendicitis, is back at his desk 
again, having recently returned from a rest at La 
Grange, Ill. He reports general shortage of hardwoods, 
with pine in better supply, mixed cars being a bit 
scarce, but straight cars easier to get. 

It is believed that bills before the State legislature 
to do away with the forestry department will be 
killed, it having been learned that the State is receiv- 
ing Federal aid in handling fire fighting etc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Feb, 22.—The position of the trade in the Cleveland 
territory is summed up by J. V. O’Brien, secretary- 
treasurer of the local organization: ‘Lumbermen of 
this district are taking an optimistic view of the situa- 
tion as it shapes itself for the expected spring drive 
in construction,” says Mr. O’Brien. This view is 
further borne out by a tour of yards in this territory, 
showing that yards for the most part are well stocked, 
and carrying good assortments of material, tho of 
course there are some items that are in short supply. 
At that the amount of material ready for spring de 
mand is about 25 percent larger than it was a year 
ago at this time. 

There is another influence that may have effect upon 
building, the slow process of title transfers. Not a 
few individuals, particularly the less experienced, will 
be unwilling, even if able, to go ahead with their home 
building projects until these titles are cleared up. 
It is conservatively estimated that abstract companies 
are seven weeks behind, with no signs of a reduc- 
tion in this period. As a matter of fact it has taken 
as much as three months, in some instances, to have 
abstracts perfected. 








An idea of the probable building activity in the 
Cleveland district was given to members of the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers at a special meeting 
by E. A. Roberts, secretary of the Cleveland Builders’ 
Exchange. Mr. Roberts’ address was illustrated by 
an elaborate system of charts. Building costs and 
comparisons were given for the period from 1914 to the 
present time. In Mr. Roberts’ opinion the factors that 
favor a good building year predominate over these 
which may act as a hindrance. For example, he points 
out, Cleveland is growing at the rate of 50,000 persons 
a year, and as one domicile is required for 4 2/5 in- 
habitants at least 12,000 separate houses are required 
each year as a normal housing supply. 

“For a period of years,” says Mr. Roberts, “the hous- 
ing construction in the Cleveland district has not ex- 
ceeded 5,000 homes each year, with the result that 
Cleveland is still 20,000 houses behind its normal 
supply. Against these factors for good building 
prospects this year must be considered: 1, restriction 
of bank loans; 2, labor troubles; 3, hesitancy on the 
part of prospective home builders, due to uncertainty 
of prices. It is this last that lumber and building 
material interests may have to consider as the most 
serious factor against their progress in 1920. Tho we 
know there has been no profiteering in building ma- 
terials, the general public may not know it.” 

Figures on building activities in this district for 
January, show frame dwellings again in the lead, at a 
total cost of $675,000, with manufacturing construc- 
tion at $1,662,500. 3rick dwelling construction was 
only $28,000. The increase in frame and brick dwell- 
ing construction was twice that of January, 1919, and 
eight times as much was contracted for in manufactur- 
ing construction as a year ago. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 24.—While in most sections of northern Wis- 
consin the input of logs during the season now draw- 
ing to a close has been perhaps the largest since 1914- 
1915, the constantly increasing demand for lumber of 
all kinds is keeping so far ahead of production that 
hope is being abandoned that conditions of the last 
year will be in any way improved before a year from 
now, if then. 

The enormous cost of logging, as well as the ab- 
normally high labor cost in lumber manufacture, must 
be reflected in lumber prices and no little concern is 
being expressed in the wholesale and retail trade over 
the probable effect of further advances upon the 
building construction movement. At the same time, 
the merchandisers of lumber are as certain as the 
producers that the top probably has not been reached. 
Talk among builders is becoming less optimistic be- 
cause of the combination of high labor costs and high 
material costs. A local architect of prominence said 
the other day that he found figures on frame sash for 
an industrial plant job to be actually higher than the 
offer of metal sash. This is an instance of conditions 
that are creating less enthusiasm about new con- 
struction. 

On the other hand, reports gathered by realtors 
and presented at the Wisconsin convention of real 
estate men at Green Bay last week showed that every 
city in the State with a population in excess of 20,000 
is from 500 to 5,000 homes short of urgent needs, The 
imperative requirement of more housing accommoda- 
tions probably will offset the high cost factor to a very 
material degree. Building permits issued in Mil- 
waukee so far in February show an increase of nearly 
300 percent over the whole month last year, and 
amount to more than $1,400,000. 

J. B. Thorsnes has resigned as manager of the Lam- 
pert Lumber Co.’s business at Ladysmith, Wis., in 
order to engage in business on his own account at 
New Ulm, Minn. He is succeeded by Clarence Ander- 
son, who comes from Albert City, Iowa. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 24.—Unfavorable weather during last week 
has resulted not only in curtailed production but in 
restricted distribution of all kinds of lumber. The 
retail demand has slackened in some sections of the 
market, especially as to construction material, but 
consuming factories have not reduced their demand 
in any particular. Inquiries are numerous and indi- 
eate a latent activity that promises to break out as 
soon as the weather will permit of outdoor operations, 
providing the required lumber can be secured. The 
further advance of the prices paid for the different 
hardwoods coming to and passing thru this gateway 
confirm repeated forecasts that the peak of the market 
had not been reached. As detailed in the Cincinnati 
hardwood market report, sales have been made f. o. Db. 
Cincinnati at $5 to $20 above anything ever reached 
before in this market. And with the urgent demand 
and the scarcity of stocks, together with the discourag- 
ing logging situation and the poor outlook for in- 
creased production, operators here are forecasting 
higher prices to prevail. 

It is doubtful if the history of the hardwood in- 
dustry contains record of 2 worse winter for cutting 
and sawing lumber. Incessant rains, repeated sleet 
storms, wet and soggy woods and scarcity of efficient 
labor have made it impossible to maintain mill opera- 
tions of any volume sufficient to offset the consump- 
tion of lumber, even where that has been retarded also 
by weather and inadequate transportation facilities. 
Granting that good weather is ahead, and that car 
supply will be improved when spring opens, hard- 
wood manufacturers say it will take all summer to 
bring their stocks up to the requirements of a normal 
market demand. With this short supply and the sharp 
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competition of consumers it is inevitable that still 
higher prices will be paid before there will be any 
readjustment downward. 

There is no improvement in the export section of 
the market. The advance of exchange rates on sterling 
4s encouraging, but cargo space and ocean freight rates 
continue unfavorable for the movement of lumber. 
Mail inquiries are numerous, all looking forward to a 
time when trade conditions shall have become more 
favorable, and occasionally a representative of some 
English concern invades the market for information 
concerning the future. There is practically no lumber 
moving in the export trade at this time. But every 
report is that not only England but most of the conti- 
nental markets will need large quantities of lumber 
and are ready to buy as soon as exchange and ship- 
ping situations justify. Therefore there will be this 
foreign business to consider in addition to the increas- 
ing domestic demand, and manufacturers seem war- 
ranted in taking the position they do in regard to the 
future of prices. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., which last summer projected 
a new plant to occupy more than 150 acres of ground, 
has recently completed the purchase of an additional 
75 acres in two transactions closed late last week, 
and now has about 250 acres, all continuous, and is 
about to start the construction of the first unit of the 
new plant. The last acquisition of property gives 
‘the company more scope for carrying out its plans for 
community development, which include club house, 
gymnasium, recreation halls and along other lines, 
baseball and tennis fields and a colony of houses for 
the employees to be secured from the company on 
practically a cost basis. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 25.—Reports from numerous towns in this 
territory show that building plans on a large scale 
are being made for this spring. Dunkirk is looking 
for an increase of at least 1,000 in population in the 
next year. The city has no vacant houses and many 
factory workers have to go to nearby towns to get 
accommodations. At Niagara Falls, Ont., 78 houses 
have been built by the Housing Commission at an ex- 
penditure of $225,000. It is the plan of the com- 
mission to go on with the work this summer. At 
London, Ont., so many people are without homes that 
a military barracks is to be used. 

Buffalo building permits for the last week num- 
dered 23, with total costs of $85,600. Until the 
weather becomes warmer and some of the heavy snow 
disappears, builders do not look for much improve- 
ment. Joint committees have been appointed by the 
mayor of Lockport and the Boaid of Commerce to 
prepare for the building of houses in that city. A 
city plan is wanted before the Lockport Homes Co. 
begins to build homes for workingmen this spring at 
a cost of $1,000,000. The homes company has held 
daily sessions for a week or more and is ready to 
engage an architect and proceed with the details for 
building. 

Canadian woodworking plants are worrying about 
supplies of hardwood lumber, which are so much 
needed in the United States that not much lumber 
remains for shipment across the border. High ex- 
change is also a drawback. 

The Buffalo Lumber’ Exchange has received some 
outside complaints in regard to requests for 98 per- 
cent of the price of a lumber shipment on receipt of 
invoice, which have been made by certain mills. Some 
members of the exchange say that they have not been 
asked to pay more than 80 percent. They are pre- 
pared to do that, but will not pay any more. To make 
full payment simply means to throw all responsibility 
upon the wholesaler. One of them reports a car lately 
received which, on account of some difficulty at the 
mill, contained, but half a load. The exchange will 
take the matter up at its regular meeting next month. 

Building interests are much stirred up by a Dill 
introduced at Albany last week, proposing to establish 
a rent commission that shall pass upon all rates 
charged by landlords over which there is any sort of 
dispute. Real estate men are already organizing to 
attend a hearing at Albany on March 3, and lumber- 
men as well as landlords are expected to join the 
opposition on account of the heavy blow that it would 
deal to the building interests of the State. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 23.—The hardwood market remains in a firm 
position by reason of the available supply. Dry 
stocks are smaller than they have been at any other 
time during the last few months, and yet there is 
no cessation of buying by the consuming interests. 
While the upward tendency of the market is not so 
pronounced as it has been heretofore, prices are al- 
together in favor of the seller and no concessions are 
obtainable. All hardwoods are wanted and all grades 
are in excellent call. The transportation situation is 
said to be slightly improved because of the removal 
of a number of embargoes heretofore interfering with 
leliveries in Central Freight Association and Eastern 
Trunk Line territories, 

Further heavy rains in the immediate Memphis 
territory have resulted in added delay to logging 
operations, The Valley Log Loading Co. reports that 
practically no new logs are coming out of the terri- 
tory along the line of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
road and that it is operating but one loading machine 
aS compared with three or four usually employed. 
President John W. Dickson, of the company, declared, 
however, that indications point to the largest move- 
ment of logs in the history of the valley territory 
2S s00n as conditions make operations possible. 

Russe & Burgess (Inc.) announce that they will put 
in necessary trackage for handling timber on their 
6,000 acres of timber at Holmes County, Mississippi, 
and that the logs will be brought to Memphis to be 
manufactured at their band sawmill. 

J. D. Allen Jr., who has been in charge of the 


lumber department of the Anchor Sawmill Co. for 
the last few years, resigned Feb. 1 to take an active 
part in the management of the wholesale hardwood 
lumber firm of F. E. Miller & Co., with headquarters 
in Memphis. He announced that the name of the 
company would be changed to the Miller & Allen 
Lumber Co., on March 1, and that the capital stock 
would be doubled. The firm is a partnership and will 
engage wholly in the handling of lumber at whole- 
sale. Mr. Allen is well known in Memphis, having 
been connected with a number of prominent local 
concerns, and being still vice president of I. M. 
Darnell Son Co. Mr. Miller was a salesman for 
May Bros. for four years, and previous to that was 
connected with the Gayoso Lumber Co., for five 
years. The offices of the new company are at 1757 
Glenwood Place. - 

March 22 has been set as the date for the hearing 
of the petition of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the purpose of securing broader transit 
privileges for hardwood lumber and forest products 
at Memphis and Louisville, Ky. This was ta have 
been heard here Jan. 27 but was postponed when 
attorneys for the railroads announced that, if a fav- 
orable outcome from the standpoint of the associa- 
tion resulted, a move would be made for a rehearing 
of the subject when the roads reverted ta their private 
owners. 

The association has already begun preparation of 
its case and is compiling the necessary data and in- 
formation to be used at that time. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 23.—There has been no abatement in the 
demand for hardwood and mills are selling their cut 
without the least effort. Unlike the southern pine 
mills, they are not making much headway in the ac- 
cumulation of stock. Their run of high prices and the 
demand in general seem to be unabated. 

There has been a steady increase in the number of 
cars available, but most roads are slow in moving 
them after once delivered. This is a common com- 
plaint and one which millmen believe has had time to 


be rectified. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 23.—Announcement has been made here of the 
organization of the Mitcheson Lumber Co., which will 
as soon as possible construct a modern sawmill, lath 
and tie mills, fully equipped with the latest machinery. 
George A. Mitcheson is president and treasurer, C. W. 
Mitcheson is vice president, and George A. Mitcheson 
Jr., is secretary of the concern. 

The unusual demand for caskets, resulting from 
the influenza epidemic, has taxed the capacity of the 
Marinette Casket Co., necessitating the enlargement 
of its plant. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Co. will begin construc- 
tion on its logging railway in Sagola township early 
this spring. The company owns a large tract of land 
in that district, sufficient to keep the road in opera- 
tion for ten years, cutting at the rate of 10,000,000 
feet yearly. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 24.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers report 
little or no change in the trade situation during the 
last week or ten days. Demand for the best grades of 
hardwood lumber continues as great as ever and the 
supply of fresh stocks from the milling districts is 
still limited. Prices remain high and manufacturers 
believe there will be no decline for some time. The 
retail lumber trade is keeping pace with the whole- 
sale business. 

The Helfrich Sawmill & Manufacturing Co. is 
breaking ground for a large sawmill located on the 
Ohio River, just below the city, on the site of the old 
Helfrich sawmill that was destroyed by fire about two 
years ago. The plant will cover several acres of 
ground and will be modern in every way. Machinery of 
the latest type will be installed, so that the log that 
enters the mill from the chute on the river, will come 
out a finished product. The plant will cost more than 
$100,000 when completed. 





BALERS MAKE BYPRODUCTS PROFITABLE 


The use of shaving and sawdust balers in the lumber 
industry is steadily growing and one of the leaders 
in that field is the Champion baler manufactured by 
the Famous Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), Chicago. The 
Famous Manufacturing Co. was incorporated in 1882 
and has had long experience in designing balers to 
handle all sorts of commodities, so that today the 
company is in an exceptionally good position to give 
advice upon this subject. Andrew Wickey, wha 
founded this company and was the owner of it, has 
sold. all the stock to the Famous Manufacturing Co. 
(Ine.). The new company expects to continue the 
same line of production but on a much larger scale 
and is very willing to assist lumbermen in solving 
their shaving and sawdust problems, 

The Champion shaving and sawdust baler is a very 
powerful machine, is easily installed and will satis- 
factorily bale the material from practically any wood- 
working plant in the country. The Sterling Lumber 
& Supply Co., Chicago, has ore of the Champion balers 
in use at its plant and finds this a very economical, 
quick and efficient method of handling its shaving 
and sawdust problems. Besides, the company has de- 
veloped a profitable market for this product. 


BBD DIL IIIS IS 


A New York Chamber of Commerce for the Nether- 
lands and the Dutch East and West Indies is being 
organized to further the trade between these countries 
and the United States. 




















ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and texture 





=. and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 

The Best grades. 

Cypress District Burton- Swartz 
70,000,000 

Annual Capacity, 5 A 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
WATERTOWN - . 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Long and Shortleaf 
UR experience in fitting lum- ° 
O ber to specific uses is yours Yellow Pine 


for the asking. 
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rite, one or ire. 

Aycock - Holley | Red Cypress 
Lumber Co. — 
Graham ‘ an scatlaaaial 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 
Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Cloth $4, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
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Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 
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Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 21.—That the lumber manufacturers of the 
Pacific Northwest are getting twice as many cars as 
they were a year ago, and that the acute shortage now 
prevalent is due to the enormous expansion in the 
business, was the statement made by L. C. Gilman, 
Northwest regional director of railroads, who addressed 
a gathering of Tacoma lumbermen at a meeting held 
today at the Tacoma Hotel. Mr. Gilman declared that 
the Railroad Administration was doing all it could to 
supply the mills with sufficient cars, but was unable 
to do so because there had been little or no increase in 
equipment during the last year, while the demand for 
transportation facilities is four times greater than it 
was. Mr. Gilman came to Tacoma to address the 
Commercial Club on the future of the railroads. 
Following this address he was invited to attend the 
meeting of lumbermen called by Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. He 
accepted the invitation and listened to the complaints 
of the mill owners. He then told them that he and his 
assistants were doing all that they could to secure 
cars and gave some statistics to support his statement 
that the mills were getting twice the number of cars 
they were at this time last winter. 

The Puget Sound Manufacturing Co., which was 
organized only two months ago, has announced plans 
for improvements which will more than double the 
capacity of the present plant and will give additional 
space for kilns and storage. The company specializes 
in the manufacture of office fixtures and already has 
all the contracts that it can handle, and the present 
plant is entirely inadequate. Additional land has 
been purchased, new buildings are to be erected and 
additional machinery installed. The company was 
organized by Harris Warnick, A. Morgenthaler and 
Raymond Titus, all of whom had formerly been em- 
ployed in the plant of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co. plans the immediate con- 
struction of an aerial tramway between its sawmill and 
the main plant. The tramway will be a part of the 
improvements planned by the company which are now 
being installed. George J. Osgood, vice president of the 
company, is seriously ill at a Tacoma hospital with 
pneumonia. Latest reports are that he has passed the 
crisis and is expected to recover. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 21.—Concillation of labor difficulties among 
millworkers and other industrial toilers may soon be- 
come a fact in Bellingham with the codperation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club and the Central 
Labor Council. The tentative plan provides for the 
appointment of a conciliation committee, the sug- 
gestion of the Labor Council being that the chamber 
and the club be represented by two men each and 
the council by four and that Mayor E. T. Mathes be 
the fifth member. All these organizations are con- 
sidering the matter. 

During the last several months the relations be- 
tween employer and employee in the lumber industry 
have not at all times been cordial, but conditions are 
much better now, partly owing to the shop committee 
plan’s operation at the Bloedel Donovan plants. 

Honolulu will be a heavy buyer of Bellingham lum- 
ber this year. Some shipments have already been made 
to that port and the schooner Alice Oook and the 
steamship Brookdale are at the Bloedel Donovan docks 
now loading for Hawaii. The steamship Horace Bazter 
will arrive soon to load 700,000 feet for Honolulu. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. this week 
finished its dock extension and it will now be able to 
berth three vessels at one time. 

One thousand feet of film will be taken in the logging 
camps of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills by Will 
EB. Hudson, of Pathe’s News, and they will be shown 
all over the country. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Feb. 23.—Lumbermen of this city and other parts 
of the State look forward to a good spring and sum- 
mer business. High prices, they figure, are not going 
to hinder the sale of lumber and other building ma- 
terials. Building must be done and this spring and 
summer is the time it will get under way in earnest. 
Denver has experienced very little real cold weather 
this winter and a small amount of snow. That fact 
has caused building to start early and continue all 
during the winter season. During January there were 
more building permits issued in this city than there 
were for the first six months of 1919. 

During the last two weeks lumber took another jump 
forward here. Douglas fir advanced in several items— 
namely: Flooring, which went up $10, finish $15, as 
did also stepping, ceiling $5, boards $4 and dimension 
$2. Lumber continues to move just the same and 
wholesalers are having a hard time keeping supplies 
anywhere near the demand that is being put upon 
them. Just as soon as a transit car of lumber arrives 
in this city it is grabbed at top market prices. A few 
retailers in the State are holding back on buying 
with the hope that prices will come down, but most 
of them are going ahead making ready for a big busi- 
ness in the spring and summer. 

Reports from the headquarters of the Intermountain 
Lumber Co. here are that plans are going ahead 
rapidly for the operating of the sawmill recently pur- 
chased by the concern at Monarch, Colo. The mill is 
the fourth largest exclusive white pine sawmill in the 
United States, it is said, and was built by the Colo- 
rado Consolidated Lumber Co. in 1905 at a cost of 
$1,500,000. It was operated but a short time by that 


firm when it was taken over by the Omaha Lumber 


Co., which concern operated it until 1907, when the 
mill was closed down and has lain idle ever since. The 
new owners plan shortly to begin operations on a 
full scale. ‘The daily capacity of the mill is esti- 
mated at 150,000 feet. A railroad will be constructed 
by the company from Granby to the mill, a distance of 
14 miles. David Schupbach is president of the com- 
pany, J. O. Shay, vice president; A. L. Chase, secre- 
tary; S. A. Kinney, treasurer, and C. R. Cushman, 
general manager. 

Last week at Greeley was held the annual meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Lumber Co. The company 
has a large mill at Brookton, near Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., with timber holdings along Elk River. C. H. 
Ramsey was reélected president of the company while 
R. E. Winbourne was again selected as_ secretary. 
Plans for many improvements, calling for the installa- 
tion of new machinery that will bring the daily output 
of the mill up to 35,000 feet were made. 

J. Elmer McPhee, treasurer of the McPhee & Mc 
Ginnity Co., last week stated, “We find business good. 
It is much better than it was last year at this time 
and the outlook is very bright for a big spring and 
summer business.” 

Will A. Conklin, formerly manager of the Salzer 
Lumber Co., this city, has gone to Louisiana for an 
extended vacation following a breakdown from over- 


work, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 21.—Lumber trade conditions continue to be 
abnormal, with the domestic demand for redwood and 
white and sugar pine far in excess of.the supply, and 
price no object to those who need stock. The building 
situation is strong here and in southern California, 
which means a continued demand for building lumber 
and finish. 

The drouth in California, which is the worst in fifty 
years, has begun to affect some of the interior yards. 
But there was gome rain, extending from San Jose to 
Los Angeles, yesterday, and it is not too late to save 
the crops. If there are good rains in March, the 
farmers may have a fair season. 

There is a temporary lull in Douglas fir buying here, 
but it is not considered a softening of the market such 
as usually takes place during February. The large 
jobbing yards, which had been heavy buyers from the 
northern mills, have plenty of business and will be 
forced to resume purchasing soon. Yard stock is quiet, 
but specials are in good demand, and railroads are 
buying here and North: 

The car shortage continues to curtail rail shipments 
from Oregon, but there has been a moderate movement 
of cars in transit. Desirable items in transit sell 
readily while some of the undesirable stock is slow. 
San Francisco wholesalers report the northern mills 
unwilling to quote for future delivery on rail ship- 
ments, as a rule, but they are getting a few cars. 

Water shipments are good and more vessels are 
needed. Coastwise freights advanced 50 cents, Feb. 14, 
making the rates on lumber from Puget Sound or 
Columbia River $9 to San Francisco and $10.50, south. 

The demand for car building material has stiffened 
the northern market on Douglas fir uppers. Reports 
of sales of car siding at $100 to $110 for 4-inch at 
mill have boomed vertical grain flooring. The No. 1 
grade is about the same thing and prices are tending 
upward. While $55 over Rail B List is the regular 
price, for No. 2 some brokers here are holding for $60 
over and can get almost any price for prompt delivery. 
The domestic cargo shipments of common are $40.50 
base, San Francisco, and random has been sold at the 
same figure flat. Lath are scarce. 

Redwood manufacturers have very little lumber for 
sale. The mills are sold ahead and are unable to 
accumulate dry stock. It is going out as fast as dried 
and remanufactured to supply the heavy eastern de- 
mand. The car supply is fair. The market is very 
firm on all grades of lumber. Prices have not been 
advanced this week and conditions are becoming more 
stabilized. California yards are still short of redwood 
and are anxious to replenish their stocks. Redwood 
shingles are loosening up a little but are still bringing 
$6.20 at San Francisco. 

The white and sugar pine market continues to be 
an auction proposition, with an advancing tendency 
in the prices being paid. Stocks at mills are being 
rapidly depleted. The fine weather has facilitated 
shipments and March 1, probably, will see shipments 
from most of the mills completed. After that there 
will be a period of extreme scarcity, as it will take 
some time to prepare dry stock for shipment after the 
mills resume operation in the spring. 

Building conditions in San Francisco and vicinity 
are very encouraging, with a good volume of con- 
struction work under way and many new structures 
in plan. Last week sixty-eight building permits were 
issued, for a total of $428,000, and eight building con- 
tracts were filed for a total of $132,000. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. held its annual meet- 
ing here on Feb. 17. The only change in the direc- 
torate was the addition of J. W. Rodgers. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: R. D. Baker, president; 
Charles McGowan, first vice president ; J. W. Rodgers, 
second vice president and sales manager; A. G. Briet- 
wieser, secretary, and George N. Glass, treasurer. 
The company made a good showing on lumber and 
pine box shook production during the last year, taking 
into consideration the shortage of labor, and is count- 
ing on an increased business this season. The plant 
at Susanville is being increased in capacity. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, on Feb. 16, 
advanced its quotations on white and sugar pine lumber 
$2 to $3 generally thru the list and put molding up 
five points. There is a heavy demand for lumber. 
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Altho the mill at Westwood is running full, it has 
very little to offer. In January the company’s four 
camps logged over 14,000,000 feet, establishing a 
record for a single winter month’s operations. 

L. A. Morrison, manager of the California sales 
office of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, reports a continued demand for fir lumber, altho, 
if the drouth is not relieved, there may be a falling 
off. Rail shipments are almost at a stand still, due 
to shortage of transportation facilities. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., reports an average crop of citrus 
fruit, and prices advancing. Pine shook are coming 
along and there is a reasonable supply and it looks 
as if there will be an active market during the sum- 
mer. Material is on hand and arriving at Susan- 
ville for the company’s big manufacturing plant. The 
company expects to start construction of the sawmill 
March 1 and finish by the end of the year. S. N. 
Lump, superintendent of the company’s operations at 
Hlilt, has finished overhauling the mill and expects 
to begin cutting early in March. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., who is here from Madera, says last year’s 
stocks are exhausted and a small cut is expected this 
season. The logging camps are being opened up and 
the sawmill will be started as early as the weather 
will permit. 

Joseph S. Kent, purchasing agent for the Germain 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has returned from a trip into 
the white and sugar pine districts of northern Cali- 
fornia. He is establishing himself in offices in San 
Francisco so as better to handle the trade. The com- 
pany expects to handle in the East this year 30,000,- 
000 feet of California white and sugar pine. 

Canadian fir lumber in the California market in 
competition with the Douglas fir produced in Oregon 
and Washington is now a reality. Now that prices 
are very high and cars are extremely scarce, water 
shipments of lumber from British Columbia are being 
made at attractive prices. Lester W. David, of the 
Monarch Mill, was here recently and announced that 
he had been given the handling of the fir lumber pro- 
duced by the Whalen Pulp & Paper Co. (Ltd.) at Port 
Alice, B. C., on Vancouver Island. The sawmill has 
a daily capacity of 150,000 feet. The fir timber, which 
grows along with the spruce used in paper making, is 
being cut for export. 

The Weed Lumber Co. has cut more lumber at 
Weed, since the first of the year, than during the 
same period of last year. The white and sugar pine 
mill is operating four bands during the day and two 
bands at night. The sash and door factory is run- 
ning full, with a daily output of from 1,500 to 2,000 
doors and about 1,500 windows. There is a good supply 
of cars. 

The Robert Dollar Co., this city, has removed to its 
elegant and commodious offices occupying the entire 
tenth floor of the Robert Dollar Building, 311 Cali- 
fornia Street, which was purchased, several months 
ago, and enlarged. The rooms are well lighted and 
are finished in hardwoods with all the latest refine- 
ments. George S. Williams is in charge of the lum- 
ber and merchandise department. A. A. Moran has 
charge of the shipping department, handling the 
Dollar fleet. These officials, as well as Stanley Dollar, 
have conveniently located private offices. 

The Northwestern Redwood Co., Paul Foster mana- 
ger, is taking on some California orders for May and 
June delivery, insofar as new orders do not conflict 
with the present business the company has on file. The 
mill at Willits is running full and has a pretty good 
supply of cars. 

The Union Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at Fort 
Bragg is running full again after having had one 
side closed down for repairs. Eastern and California 
rail shipments have improved, with a better supply of 
cars available. 

G. W. Johnson, of the West Side Lumber Co., who 
{s here from Tuolumne, reports good shipments of 
white and sugar pine to the East and the valley yards 
during the recent fine weather. The factories are 
running steadily. The mill is closed down for the 
winter. 

Junius H. Browne, head of the eastern sales organiza- 
tion of the Pacific Lumber Co., left during the week 
for the New York office, where he makes his head- 
quarters. P. C. McNevin, who is in charge of the 
Pacific Lumber Co.’s Chicago sales office, also left 
for the East after having been in California since the 
first of the year. He has bought a home in Piedmont, 
Calif., where his family will reside in future. Mr. 
Browne is president of the Pacific Lumber Co. of 
I'linois, the eastern selling company, and Mr. Mc- 
Nevin is vice president. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 21.—Negotiations, begun by the Garriott Manu- 
ficturing Co. when that organization took over by 
purchase the smaller of the Jamison plants manufac- 
turing lumber and shingles, for the purchase of eighty- 
nine acres of tidelands along the Everett waterfront 
and serving that plant as booming ground or site for 
extensions were completed this week. The considera- 
tion was not announced, but the property has been 
appraised at from $1,000 an acre upward. The Gar- 
riott company has no plans for immediate utilization 

* the acquisition. 

Walter S. McLean, a bank attache here representing 

company just formed, has applied for permission 

» erect a new shingle mill on the waterfront. There 
* much doubt that the permission sought will be 
granted, as opposition has developed on the ground 
that the location of the plant there would increase 
fire hazards. 

Millmen are beginning to complain again of the 
lowly diminishing supply of cars. Since the first of 
February a gradual slump has been noted. There has 
been no development along this line, however, so seri- 
ous as to threaten suspension of operations. 

Among the important announcements of the week 


was one that the newly incorporated Parker Lumber & 
Box Co, had taken over by purchase the Northwest 
Box Co.’s plant here. George D. Parker, head of the 
Parker Machine Works, of Riverside, Calif., is presi- 
dent of the new concern and the inventor of several 
labor saving devices in packing house equipment. It 
is stated the new plant will employ from two hundred 
to three hundred operatives. The plant output will go 
to the Parker Machine Co., which supplies a large 
trade, principally for overseas shipping. Considerable 
extension of the existing plant is contemplated imme- 
diately. Operation is to start as quickly as the ma- 
chinery can be put in running order after a period of 


idleness. 
CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb, 21.—The lumber market continues to advance 
and demand is strong for all grades. Timbers are $12 
to $15 over List B. Uppers are moving at $60 over, 
on flooring; and $50 to $55 over, on ceiling and drop 
siding. Boards and shiplap are $22 to $23 over, with 
dimension $20 to $22 over. Shingles are picking up 
and the market is running $5.50 to $5.75. The car 
situation has improved and shipments are better. The 
lath market is strong, prices ranging from $11 to $14 
f. o. b. mill. 

The Prudential Timber & Milling Co. has been in- 
corporated for $7,500,000 and will handle the Harris’ 
timber tract in Cowlitz and Lewis Counties, about 
twenty miles south of Centralia. George J. Osgood of 
the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, was elected presi- 
dent; John L. Harris of Kelso, first vice president 
and general manager; George A. Robinson, Chehalis, 
second vice president; Charles L. Dundey, third vice- 
president; Ralph Metcalf, Tacoma, secretary; G. L. 
Buland, treasurer, and Judge J. A. Shackelford western 
counsel. The deal mentioned includes fifteen billion to 
twenty billion feet of timber. Plans are being made 
to build a large sawmill at Castle Rock or Olequa. A 
railroad over forty miles in length will be built to open 
the tract. Besides the fir and cedar timber there is 
a large stand of timber suitable for pulp. This is the 
tract that the Sears-Roebuck Co. had investigated 
about eighteen months ago, when war conditions 
stopped the deal. 

F. B. Hubbard, president and general manager of 
the Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., has just returned 
from a trip east. He says that conditions are favorable 
for a continuance of the demand for fir lumber and 
that he does not look for a decline in prices for some 
time. 

George T. Mickle, of the George T. Mickle Lumber 
Co., Chicago, which is eastern representative for the 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, is a visitor in Cen- 
tralia this week. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 21.—Some relief has been experienced from the 
prolonged car shortage. The receipt of cars has been 
much better than any week of the last four and lumber 
has been moving a triffe better. The car shortage does 
not interfere with production, every mill on the harbor 
being run to capacity, and some two shifts. Ship- 
ments by water are much better than for some time 
and no one appears to complain about business despite 
car shortage. Eastward shipments would be very 
heavy if the cars were to be had. 

Rev. Ephraim Dixon, of Hoquiam, has returned from 
a trip of some weeks among forty camps in California 
and Oregon, made in the interest of the Interchurch 
World Movement. The organization is making a survey 
of industrial problems with the object of accounting 
so far as possible for the cause of social unrest and 
at the same time learn what the church may do 
to solve the tronble. Rev. Dixon says he found the 
labor question not so acute in California and Oregon 
as in the Grays Harbor country. Grays Harbor has 
had to contend, he says, with many men who were 
released by strikes in California and came here to 
find employment. After a short stay in Hoquiam 
Rev. Dixon will go to visit camps in northern Oregon, 
which so far have not been visited, and camps in 
southwest Washington. 

Charles Chase, for seven years secretary and stock- 
holder in the West Coast Lumber Co., has resigned his 
position and sold his stock in the company to A. F. 
Peterson, president and manager, and will locate in 
Toronto, for which city he left a few days ago. Mr. 
Chase will engage in the wholesale automobiiz supply 
business. 

Efforts are being made by the Hoquiam Commercial 
Club in codperation with Olympic Forest Supervisor 
R. L. Fromme to have law enacted by which Govern- 
ment stumpage and timber may be exchanged for 
private stands «of virgin forest along the Olympic 
highway. The object of the exchange is to preserve 
present stands of virgin timber along the highway for 
scenic purposes. The Northwest Tourist Association 
is also a strong advocate for the preservation of these 
trees, considered among the finest on the American 
continent. 

The Coats-Fordney Logging Co. is expending con- 
siderable money remodeling its buildings and offices 
in this city. 

Surf Mill & Boom Co. has been incorporated with 
the following officers: A. H. Kuhn, president; Tom 
Soule, vice president, and Donald Kennedy, secretary 
and manager. Mr. Kuhn is at the head of the Robert 
Gray Shingle Co., Hoquiam, and is also interested in 
the Stearns Lumber & Shingle Co. with Mr. Soule. 
Donald Kennedy has been for several years and is at 
present sales manager of the Copalis Lumber Co., 
Carlisle, Wash., on the Northern Pacific north of 
Hoquiam. He will leave this position March 1 to take 
the management of the Surf Mill & Boom Co. which 
has bought the A. P. Stockwell Mill at Copalis at the 
mouth of the Copalis River and which he expects to put 
in operation at that time. It is a double circular plant 
with a capacity of about 35,000 feet in one shift and 
it is the intention to manufacture spruce lumber 
largely. Mr. Kennedy is an experienced lumberman 
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having been brought up in his father’s mill at Ash- 
land, Wis. After having been connected for some 
years with different lumber concerns of the Puget 
Sound country, he operated a mill at Bremerton, Wash., 
for several years. 


WESTWOOD, CALIF. 


Feb. 21.—R. F. Pray, resident manager of the Red 
River Lumber Co., returned last Friday from San 
Francisco. While there he attended a meeting of 
representatives of several of the lumber manufac- 
turers of northern California. At this meeting the 
following companies decided to operate their plants 
on a 10-hour basis this season, The Red River Lum- 
ber Co., the Feather River Lumber Co., Verdi Lumber 
Co., Hobart Mills, Michigan-California, of Camino, 
and the Susanville mills. 

The weather conditions in and around Westwood 
this winter have been ideal for logging operations at 
the various camps of the Red River Lumber Co. where 
it now has something like 6,000,000 feet of logs decked 
in reserve besides what is brought in daily to the 
mill. The company has added a 150-ton Shay loco- 
motive to its equipment and has placed an order with 
the Pacific Car & Foundry Co., of Seattle, for fifty 
logging flat cars, which when delivered and put into 
operation, will add greatly to its facilities for getting 
the logs in from the woods to the saws. 

Building operations in Westwood are moving right 
along during the fine weather. Besides twenty-four 
residence houses in various stages of construction, 
a large cafeteria and a dancing auditorium are also 
under way, the foundation posts which are of concrete, 
having been put in. Lumber is on the ground ready 
for the carpenters to start erecting the framework 
of the two latter buildings as soon as the concrete 
has set. 

On Feb. 6 a record cut was made by the sawmill 
when 642,304 feet of lumber was run thru in the two 
shifts, day and night, a period of twenty and a half 
hours. This is the record run so far this winter. 
The day shift on the twin band rip made the top- 
notch record of 200,400 feet of lumber in a 10-hour 
run, breaking the splendid record of the night shift 
by 4,200 feet. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 21.—Thru the daily press has appeared a dis- 
patch from Paris stating that Under Secretary of 
State M. Bignon had told the chamber of deputies 
commission on merchant marine that of eighty-two 
ships built in the United States for France, during the 
war, not one has been able to put to sea because 
they were constructed of unseasoned and defective 
lumber. So far as ships built in Portland are concerned, 
the statement of Mr. Bignon is incorrect for every one 
of the vessels constructed here for the Foundation 
Co., the concern which had charge of the vessels 
built for France, put to sea and reached France 
safely. This statement is made by Charles F. Swigert, 
who was general manager for the Portland plant, 
which built light wooden ships for the French Gov- 
ernment, 

John Miller, president of the Coast Fir Lumber 
Co., returned from a trip to Chicago, Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Wichita and Denver, very much pleased 
with the outlook for future business. He said: “I 
found conditions very encouraging. The market is 
firm with big demand and dealers have confidence in 
the market. When I returned home I found the mar- 
ket soft, but in my opinion the slump is caused by 
unnatural conditions. The west Coast people seem- 
ingly are becoming afraid of their own market when 
the East is confident. The demand for lumber in the 
East is greater than ever and I look for the market 
to come back immediately to hold strong for at least 
eight months.” 

The Brownlee Lumber Co. of Shubuta, Miss., south- 
ern pine manufacturer, expects to start the erection 
of a double band sawmill at Medford, Ore., this sum- 
mer, J. G. Brownlee has established his residence in 
Medford. The company recently purchased a large 
tract of timber in Jackson County. 

Charles G. Atkinson has opened a wholesale lum- 
ber office in the Spalding Building. Assisting him is 
his son, Charles G., Jr. Mr. Atkinson is a very well 
known lumberman, having been sales manager for the 
Northern Pacific Lumber Co., until a few weeks ago, 
when the company’s mill, operated under lease by 
Messrs. Branes, Swygert and others, went back to the 
original owners with W. B. Mackay as manager. Prior 
to his connection with the mill here, Mr. Atkinson was 
with the Great Southern Lumber Co., at Bogalusa, 
La. 
The Beaver Lumber Co., with mill at Prescott, Ore, 
and offices here, is building a hotel at Prescott and 
making other improvements. J. A. Ryan is the new 
manager, having succeeded Mr. Kirk, who resigned to 
become manager of the Whitney Co.’s mill at Gari- 
baldi, Tillamook Bay. 

E. A. Kunkel, formerly a retail lumberman of 
Oregon, Mo., is here looking over the field with the 
view of going into the wholesale game somewhere in 
the middle States. 

Veneta, Oregon, is a new community springing up 
as a result of the development of the lumber industry, 
and 150 cars of lumber are now being shipped out 
every month. The Roberts, Immel & Co. mill is the 
latest addition to the activities of the district and it 
is now nearing completion. It will have a daily 
capacity of 30,000 feet. The R. E. Leiber Co. is ship- 
ping an average of two cars of lumber a day from its 
plant and others shipping frem Veneta are the Henry 
Shannon mill, Lewis Bros., Elmira Lumber Co., the 
F. B. Roberts mill and the Hannon mill. 

The Kelso Shingle Co.’s mill at Kelso, Wash., after 
a shutdown of several weeks has resumed operation 
and is now cutting about 150,000 shingles in eight 
hours, several improvements having been made during 
the shutdown. 


The shingle mill of Greene & Risley at Shanghal, 
near Kelso, Wash., will add a second upright ma- 
chine. A large tract of cedar is adjacent to this mill, 
J. W. Butterworth is installing a shingle mill on Owl 
Creek, in the Kelso district. 

Cc. E. Putman, who is connected with the Coast 
Fir Lumber Co., of this city, but also operates two 
shingle mills at Skamokawa on the lower Columbia 
River, says that the demand for shingles is improy- 
ing and he predicts a heavy business during the year. 

James E. Danaher, of Detroit, Mich., was elected 
president of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., at a meet- 
ing held Wednesday at Eugene, Ore., the company’s 
headquarters. R, A. Booth was elected vice president ; 
H. A. Dunbar, secretary-treasurer, and A. C. Dixon, 
manager. ‘The directors for the year will be Messrs. 
Danaher, Booth, Dixon, F. H. Buck, of San Francisco ; 
M. H. Kelly, of Duluth; P. S. Brumby, of Portland, 
and J. S. Keating, of Portland. 

Assistant district Forester Fred Ames opened bids 
on 700,000 feet of yellow pine and 40,000 feet of 
Douglas fir, located in the Okanogan national forest 
and the Lake Chelan box factory was awarded the 
contract at $2 a thousand for pine and $1 for Douglas 
fir. 

Gus Luellwitz, of the North American Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., will open an office for his company 
in Portland, it is announced. 

Robert 8S. Shaw, who has been manager of the Ham 
mond Lumber Co.’s plant at Astoria for the last 
eight years, has resigned to engage in business in 
Portland. He has been associated with the company 
for the last sixteen years. 

The Liberty Lumber Co., of Portland, has moved 
to new quarters on the second floor of the Title & 
Trust Building. G. E. Aldem, from British Columbia, 
is now in charge of the fir department, 

The F. G. Kelly Lumber Co., of Warrenton, Ore., 
has started its sawmill with a capacity of 75,000 
feet. A box factory will be installed later. The 
company’s shingle mill cuts 80,000 daily. 

Dant & Russell have received a contract for 7,500,- 
000 creosoted ties for Tien Tsin, China. The ties will 
be creosoted at the plant of the St. Helens Creosoting 
Co., St. Helens. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Feb. 23.—The annual report of State Forester Van 
Hook which was made recently to Gov. Stewart, shows 
that 100,000 acres of timberlands have been set aside 
for the United States forest preserves, it being esti- 
mated that at least 618,000,000 feet of timber is in 
the total stand. Thru forest fires on 11,975 acres 
of Montana land 17,000,000 feet of timber was burned 
aver and a loss of $45,207 sustained. 

George Poole, of Kalispell, and his brother-in-law, 
Henry Hanson, are constructing a lath mill to be 
known as the Hanson Lath Co., located near Radnor. 

W. R. Dean, of this city, who is said to represent 
J. K. Standland, of Minneapolis, president of the 
Federal Lumber Co., has bought the Burlingham saw- 
mill on Parmenter Creek. The Federal Lumber Co., 
it is said, is largely financed by North Dakota farmers, 
who plan to manufacture their own lumber and stock 
for their retail yards in an effort to reduce the price 
of lumber. The Burlingham mill is a band mill with 
a rated capacity of 30,000 feet daily and is situated 
in the heart of a large tract of timber. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 21.—“We are shooting for the Rite-Grade 
hundred mark,” said Assistant Secretary Donald H. 
Clark, of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, today. He was looking over a 
list of new members, some of whom were entered as 
“straight”? members, and other as Rite-Grade. The 
total of “straight” memberships is now 120, and of 
Rite-Grade members only a little under 100. The 
new members are: Washington—Sather Shingle Co., 
Carlile; Barr Shingle Co., Kalama; Keystone Shingle 
Co., Raymond; Getchell Shingle Co., South Bend; C. 
E. Putnam, Skamokawa. Oregon—Fluhrer’ Bros. 
Mayger; Nehalem Shingle Co., Nehalem. 

W. C. Strong, manager of the box department of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is in con 
ference this week with officials of the Northwestern 
Fruit Exchange, including representatives of the 
fruit industry thruout the Pacific Northwest, relative 
to boxes for next season’s pack. The point is that 
unless orders are placed at once, the fruit growers 
and fruit agencies will face a shortage of boxes. 

James Leslie, assistant manager of the Zellerback 
Paper Co., Seattle, was guest of honor at the 10° 
Percent Club this week, and made a speech in which 
he announced that there would be a new paper mill 
at Port Angeles, Wash. “The National Paper Products 
Co., of San Francisco, has purchased the 87-acre 
manufacturing site owned by James Whalen at Porit 
Angeles,” said Mr. Leslie. “Contracts have been 
closed for the building of a modern paper mill which 
will be erected in time for operation in July next. 
The purchases were made in the interest of the 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation, which has 
been incorporated under the laws of Virginia, with 
$4,000,000 authorized capital stock and $1,500,000 
paid in. The general manager will be B. M. Mills, 
of Chicago, formerly vice president of Peabody. 
Houghteling & Co. Other officers are M. R. Higgins, 
president; J. D. Zelierbach, secretary, and M. M 
Cohn, treasurer. 

8S. C. Hooper, of Hooper & Smith, wholesalers, Los 
Angeles, Cal., sales agents of the Booth-Kelly Lumbe 
Co., of Eugene, Ore., is in Seattle for a few days 
looking into the prospects of securing a supply 0! 
lumber from fir territory. Mr. Hooper strongly em: 
phasizes the housing needs of his city, which he says 
seem to be increasing on account of the influx of 
transients. 

The Brace & Herbert Mill Co. is building a new 
planing mill, 50x143 feet, at an estimated cost of 
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$10,000. The plant will be equipped with the latest 
machinery. 

Lumber rates from Puget Sound to Callao and other 
Peruvian ports, direct, have advanced from $35 to 
$26 a thousand; to Cape Town and other South Afri- 
‘an ports to $57.50 flat, instead of a range of from 
$55 to $57.50. 

Visitors to Seattle this week include: O. C. Walt, 
of the C. N. Beach Lumber Co., Omaha; Tom Gunter, 
of the Gunter Lumber Co., Kansas City; Ed L. Thorn- 
ton, of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., Chicago. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 23.—The car shortage has grown so acute that 
the mills as a rule are unable to get anything like 50 
percent of their requirements. It seems to be the 
Railroad Administration’s policy to move empties from 
the lumber producing section to the North to haul 
wheat, and it looks like a waste of tonnage to haul 
empties when loads could easily be produced for lum- 
ber shipments North. 

Slow drizzles of rain lasting as long as seventy-two 
hours have been instrumental in keeping the roads in 
bad condition, and the small mills are finding it ex- 
tremely difficult to haul lumber, and logging conditions 
have not improved in the flat areas, which are still so 
boggy that logging is a serious problem. One millman 
remarked that it would take at least two months of 
steady good weather to bring logging conditions back 
to a state of efficiency. The price situation is thus 
affected by a scarcity of the raw material, as the 
mills can not get at the larger timber that produces 
upper grades. 

The market has shown very little change during the 
last thirty days excepting that upper grades are ex- 
tremely searce and finish is still being sold at con- 
stantly increasing values. Bé&better flooring, both 
flat and edge grain, B&better drop siding—in fact, all 
items of kiln dried shed stocks—are exceptionally 
scarce, and very few of the mills are able to handle 
orders for straight carloads. Orders for mixed cars 
are still going begging, as it is almost impossible to 
find any big mills with decent assortment of yard 
stock. 

Owing to the severe weather in the North there 
has been a slight falling off in business, but this has 
not affected the market in the least, as most of the 
mills are booked with all they can handle for months 
to come. The news that all embargoes at eastern 
points and distributing centers, like Detroit, came as 
welcome news, as it has been very difficult to handle 
orders under the permit system. Wholesalers now are 
able to complete their orders to such points as Detroit 
with less difficulty, and also the new arrangement 
will open up a considerable demand, as hundreds of 
mills have quit taking business for such points during 
the last two or three months as the demand was 
great enough to supply from the non-embargoed points 
more business than was needed. 

The outlook for business during the coming season 
is regarded very optimistically by all millmen, and 
the recent newspaper report of the Government esti- 
mate that the country is short two million houses 
would seem to indicate that export trade isn’t needed 
to keep the mills busy during the next five years. It 
will take at least that long, in the opinion of those 
studying the situation, to catch up with the building 
program. The demand for lumber locally is very large, 
and it is taking a great deal of the output of the sur- 
rounding mills. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 23.—Knapp & East, a well known firm of con- 
tractors, with offices located at Lake Charles, have an- 
nounced that they have purchased a square of prop- 
erty and will at once start the erection of twenty-four 
bungalows representing a cost of about $100,000. This 
property, which was purchased from the estate of 
Capt. George Lock, pioneer lumberman, is situated in 
the most desirable section of the city. These new 
homes will be built for prospective buyers and will be 
sold on the easy payment plan. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., the former 
officers were reélected and the name of C. H. Fenster- 
maker was added to the board of directors. The officers 
of the Industrial Lumber Co. are: R. M. Hallowell, 
president ; Joseph Muth, vice president; E. A. Wilson, 
second vice president; F. W. Liskow, secretary; S. 
L. G. Wilson, treasurer and Edward E. Krauss, sales 


manager. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 24.—There has been no decrease in the demand 
r both rough and dressed North Carolina pine thus 
’ this month, except in one or two items; and the 
volume of orders would have been much larger if the 
mills had the stock to sell for prompt shinment or 
re disposed to take on further business at this time. 
The perpetual delay in shinping out stock due to em- 
bargoes both in the North and the South has in- 
‘venced many operators to go slow in loading up their 
order books and has also caused many buyers to seek 
ery channel which may be free from impediments 
in order to secure stock which is needed badly. There 
has been no difficulty encountered in selling all the 
od rough lumber as fast as offered, and the number 
* inquiries for it are still in excess of the supply. 
No. 3 boards are especially active, as well as No. 2 & 
better stock boards. Judging from sales made during 
the last week the mills are getting a little closer to- 
<ether on prices—or in other words, those who have 
been selling at a large variation under the leaders 
® gradually catching up. 
The tendency of the market is to advance further, 
nt it is felt that these advances will be smaller and 
made more slowly, for it is not the desire of manu- 
facturers to retard or impede building operations. 
Advances will be larger in No. 3 lumber than in No. 
2 & better, as these two grades are now out of line and 


¢ 


the endeavor is to keep prices of various items on 
proper proportionate level, if possible. 

There has been a slight falling off in the demand for 
4/4 edge box recently and much criticism has been 
heard from box makers as to high prices, many saying 
they will have to go out of business entirely. They 
claim they are losing much money on old orders and 
their customers will not pay more for shooks altho 
some of the largest shook users do not hesitate to 
advance the price of their wares very frequently. 
While it may be true that some box makers are “short” 
on old orders it is usual for them to buy sufficient 
stock when new business is taken to cover. Four- 
quarters edge box will surely advance again, tho 
slowly. This stock is scarce and accumulations are not 
feared by millmen because of present small produc- 
tion. There is a very brisk demand for 4/4 edge culls 
and red heart, stock box and box bark strips, both 
rough and dressed. Stock box, whether kiln dried or 
air dried, is no sooner offered than it is bought. Air 
dried lumber is scarce, and good air dried can hardly 
be bought now. Further advances in culls, red heart, 
stock box and box bark strips can be looked for very 
soon. 

Sales of dressed lumber during the last week were 
lighter simply because the mills have little stock to 
offer and are tied up on shipments of old orders. The 
demand in Virginia, North and South Carolina is very 
good, not considering the North and East, demand 
from those sections being forecasted to develop fast 
just as soon as mild weather sets in. Prices of floor- 
ing, etc., are on the upward trend. Roofers are very 
difficult to buy and mills having an occasional car 
can get their own price for them. Lath are now in 
very good demand but very scarce. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Feb. 23.—The great sawmill property at Milligan, 
Fla., lately acquired by S. Regell and associates, is 
about ready to resume operations on or about March 1, 
and there is reason to believe that the plant will be 
converted at an early date into a hardwood mill, saw- 
ing cypress, gum, poplar and other woods to be found 
in considerable quantities. There are large quanities of 
hardwoods on what is known as the Yellow River 
branch, extending for miles north and south of Milli- 
gan. There is no juniper on Yellow River, altho it 
is reported that there is quite a lot on Shoal River. 
This plant was formerly owned and operated by the 
Scotch Manufacturing Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 24.—A definite tone of conservatism is becom- 
ing apparent in the lumber market here, and there 
is a strong undercurrent of feeling that conditions are 
about to readjust themselves to a much more stable 
basis. The opinion is very strong that the peak has 
been reached and that as the situation clears up and 
buyers and sellers find out just where they are ‘‘at” 
there will be a general revision of lists. It is quite 
apparent that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among the public interested in building over the 
present situation in the lumber market and this feel- 
ing is sometimes expressed in rather pointed and 
vigorous language. It is reflected thru the retail lum- 
berman and finds its way into the wholesale market. 
While the lumber demand is good, the inquiry indicates 
that retailer buyers are rounding out the stocks on 
hand and are not disposed to increase them to any 
appreciable extent. Wholesalers are showing con- 
siderable caution in their purchases and there is an 
almost entire absence of any speculation on their part. 
Industrial purchases continue comparatively large, 
and city yards continue to purchase freely, but the 
country demand has slowed down considerably. A 
very large number of country yards have bought very 
little stock since last summer. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 23.—Thruout last week two outstanding fea- 
tures of this market were a temporary halting of orders 
and rather extensive inquiries from railroad sources. 
The former is attributed to the adverse weather condi- 
tions general thruout this territory and to widespread 
inadequate service in transportation ; the welcomed in- 
creased railroad inquiries are an inevitable accompani- 
ment of the prospective early restoration of the roads 
to private ownership. As yet these inquiries have 
not developed notably as definite orders, but that 
outcome is expected at any time. The inadequate car 
supply situation was emphasized during the week, 
caused in part, according to local opinion, by the 
heavier freight movement in the North and East, 
and in part by the strike of railroad laborers at 
Galveston, the influence of which affects all of this 
part of the Southwest but which was temporarily 
halted Feb. 19. Stocks at mill points are reported as 
almost unprecedentedly low, a condition emphasized 
by the wet weather of the last week or ten days. 

The prices reported from this point for the last two 
weeks are practically those now current. There is no 
perceptible softening in prices and none is expected 
in the near future, if at any time, despite some rumors 
current at the end-of the week. 

H. H. Montieth, of Buck, Tex., was in Houston last 
week on business in connection with the liquidation of 
the affairs of the Livingston Lumber Co., with which 
he has been connected in an official capacity ever since 
that concern began operations in 1902. He reports 
the acquisition of the Livingstone company’s logging 
equipment and remaining timber by the Texas Long 
Leaf Lumber Co.—about 12,000,000 feet. As reported 
in an earlier issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, asso- 
ciates of the Livingstone company have bought a con- 
trolling interest in the R. A. Myer Lumber Co., at 
Honey Island, Tex. Feb. 10 they elected officers as 
follows: J. W. Reynolds, president; H. H. Mon- 
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O.K. on OK Products. The > 

splendid reputation gained by 
these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro- 
gressive farmers, you will find OK 
Products. 


Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods not so well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers. You can take advantage of 
our extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


KY Products 


The best there is in Cupolas, Non- 
Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self Feeders for 
hogs, dozens of other specialties and 
Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses. 


Farmers Pleased With Results 


OK Products pay rich dividends in 
th: improved health and rapid growth 
or all farm animals. ey provide 
Pure clean air, sunshine and water, 
all of which are great factors in suc- 
cessful stock raising. 


Dealers Pleased With Profits 
The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are appreciated by hosts of dealers. Our advertising 
and sales helps are a big asset for any dealer. Watch 
for our big farm paper advertisements. 
Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Let us explain all to you. Our goods are OK—our 
selling pian is ‘ 


K Phillip Bernard 


Fok os everywhere put their \ 


1903 Floyd Avenue, 
eg SIOUX CIIY, IOWA 













Carpenter 
Aprons 







Caps 


With your ad. ; 
y Large publicity at low 
/ cost. 


7 Jf Best medium for your 
| ee ; ~ / line. 
—— = Ss, 


Pleases Your Trade 


i Co-operate with your 

tare dealers dividing the 
cost. 

Let us explain how you both benefit and 

quote price on quantity desired. 


Lewald & Co.,*thicsco" 
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To Get Your 
Truck Out 
of the Mud— 


To hold it ona slippery road; to make it 
100% Efficient; Save Time and Money— 


Write for Free Booklet: 
Challoner Co., Wisconsin 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest rey 7-4. 13) PRIZE 
i oeteeeemeneneneneneemennttlinaeanenmmemnnt 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PAC FIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 
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EALERS Find Doors 


Great Business Stimulators 


They bring new faces into your office and often 
are the means of landing complete house bills. 
when you want doors unexcelled for beautiful 
grain and figure _ those made for 

hard service, specify 


sooo” “ie DOORS 


We ship Doors together with 
Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Case, Base, 
Stepping, or Battens in either straight or mixed cars. 
Window and Door Frames a specialty. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New gsc Tepresentativ 
HARAY LL. FULLER, - © © © = = = 8 Tremont Street, “Boston, Mass. 
vennsylvania and New “Jerary Representativ 
WwW. C. ASHENFELTE liders® Eceenee Phitadeiphia, Pa 
Middle eyo pain ntativ 
H. & OSGOOD -« ~ - - «+ = = 47 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago Representative, 
W. S&S NURENBURG, « « «© © « « Lu r Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tll. 
M. W. LILLARD, © @ e ws @ 8 © nis Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. H. WOOD « «-+ © © © © © © 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Gola 








Selling Points 
In Lumber 


are plentiful if you get the right 
kind of lumber. For example our 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER cof 
SIRBANSTT, ween, 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 


The uniformity of our quality, millwork and 
grading will bring you repeat orders. 





oes ae 


We specialize in straight or mixed cars of 
flooring, 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards, Shiplap 
Vertical Grain FIR STEPPING in any Quantity 
Tell us your needs today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EWERETT, WASH. 








Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 


and Fir Lumber 
Cedar Shingles 


Shipments 





Rail 
over 3 transcontinental lines; 


N. P.; C., M. & St. P.; and U.P. 
System. 


Grays Harbor Mi S's 


COSMOPOLIS, : 
wasuixcrton, <COMmercial Co. 














J] . . 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,°°r'¢ 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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W. E. Hollowell, of the Eel River Lumber Co., 
Spencer, Ind., was a local lumber trade visitor this 
week. 


Frank Paxton, of the Frank Paxton Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago a part of the 
week, 


W. P. Bonds, of the Bonds-Crosby Lumber Co., 
Brookhaven, Miss., was in Chicago a part of the 
week. 


K. E. Parsons and 8. P. Gladney, of the Central 
Wisconsin Supply Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., were in 
Chicago Wednesday. 


I. H. Fetty, of Savannah, Ga., president of the 
Savannah River Lumber Co., was in Chicago Monday 
on his way to New York. 


Walter N. Wrape, of the Bigelow-Cooper Co., of 
Bay City, Mich., was in Chicago last Saturday on his 
way home from a southern trip. 


The M. A. Mummert Lumber & Tie Co. has moved 
its offices from 916 to 1730 McCormick Building, where 
it has considerably larger space. 


A. C. Ebenreiter, of the Quixley Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Ebenreiter spent the week end at Kewaskum, 
Wis., visiting relatives and friends. 


Earl Kenyon, of the sash and door department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Mrs. Kenyon were in Chicago this week. 


Guy V. Furay, vice president of the W. A. Foye 
Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago early in the 
week on his way home from the Hast. 


C. D. Powell, vice president and general manager 
of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., South 
Bend, was in Chicago early in the week. 


J. A. Gorman, vice president and manager of the 
Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., left Tuesday for a 
sales trip among southern Michigan points. 


L. H. Levisee, of Oshkosh, Wis., sales representa- 
tive of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co. and the Med- 
ford Lumber Co., was in Chicago Thursday. 


Rodney BE. Browne, of Browne & Wiess, sales repre- 
sentatives in New York territory for the Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was in Chicago Tuesday. 


J. H. Faust, of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., who 
has charge of the sales in Chicago territory, left for 
the South this week, expecting to spend several days 
at Jackson, Miss., the company’s headquarters. 


Harry S. Osgood, sales representative in Minneapo- 
lis territory for the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., returned to Minneapolis Wednesday after 
spending several days in Chicago territory. 


Roy H. Jones has resigned his position with the 
Northern Hardwoods of America and is again with 
the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Appleton, Wis., of 
which his father is president. He is in charge of the 
sales department. 


George H. Ostrander, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, was in Chicago this week re- 
newing acquaintances. Mr. Ostrander formerly rep- 
resented the same company in Chicago and is well 
known in the hardwood trade. 


Robert W. Forbes, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Thames River Lumber Co., New London, 
Conn., was in Chicago this week on his way to the 
west Coast. Mr. Forbes at one time was a member 
of Forbes & Sullivan, Portland, now the Sullivan 
Lumber Co. 


B. A. Foster, of Norman, Okla., was recently elected 
president of Carey, Lombard, Young & Co., of Chi- 
cago, which has many line yards in the Southwest. 
Mr. Foster has managed the Carey interests in the 
Southwest for the last ten years, and he will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters at Norman. 


R. C. Clark, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La., 
returned this week from a trip to the mill. He found 
the stocks at the mill short, not so much because of 
low production as because the demand is so good it 
takes all the lumber that can be produced. 


W. H. McGowan, secretary of the Allegheny Lum- 
ber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Chicago Thursday 
on his way to the west Coast, where he expects to 
spend two or three weeks among the mills. He said 
that the industrial trade in Pittsburgh was good but 
that it was too early to measure the demand for 
building lumber. 


The Jordan River Lumber Co. and the Edward 
Hines Yellow Pine Trustees make the announcement 
that the offices at Gulfport, Miss., have been moved 
to Lumberton, Miss. By transferring the sales office, 
purchasing agent’s office and that of Manager F. W. 
Pettibone to Lumberton, the company will be better 
able to keep in touch with the manufacture and better 
serve the trade. 


F. M. Oelhafen, of the John Oelhafen Co., hard- 
wood and hemlock manufacturers of ™omahawk, Wis., 





asks that the trade do not confuse his company with 
the Oelhafen Lumber Co., also of Tomahawk, which 
is doing a wholesale business. Confusion results many 
times when members of the lumber trade write the 
manufacturing concern when they intended to address 
the wholesale company, and vice versa. 


H. R. Isherwood, secretary and treasurer of Hoo- 
Hoo, writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a special 
notice has been sent to all members and past members 
of Hoo-Hoo who were in active service in the army 
and navy during the war that they can place them- 
selves in good standing upon payment of the 1920 
dues, amounting to $3.65. During the war period all 
the members who answered the call of our country 
were kept in good standing up to September, 1919. 


The Black Bros. Lumber Co. has sold its Chicago 
yard at Twenty-third and Loomis streets to the W. 0. 
King Lumber Co., of which Charles 8. B. Smith is 
the head. The Black Bros. Lumber Co. will continue 
to operate at Searcy, Ark., where it has a new band 
mill operating on a tract of 3,000 acres, cutting most- 
ly oak and gum. F. W. Black, who has charge of 
the Chicago office, and his family left for California 
last week, where they expect to remain until April. 


Charles B. Bull, of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., 
returned a few days ago from a month’s trip to the 
west Coast, visiting San Francisco, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Seattle and LaGrande, Ore. Most of the time 
while away Mr. Bull and his wife visited with 
their son and family in San Francisco, and Mr. Bull 
had a good opportunity to study the lumber situation, 
He found the mills lacking in stocks and hardly any 
of them getting a normal supply of cars with which 
toa make shipments. 


An executive committee meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was scheduled to 
be held on Friday of this week at the offices of the 
association in the Lumber Exchange Building. Those 
expected to be present included John H. Kirby, presi- 
dent of the National; R. A. Vinnedge, president, R. B. 
Allen, secretary, and R. D. Bronson, of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; Charles S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; C. A. Bigelow of Bay City, Mich., 
and Edward Hines of Chicago. 


The E, H. Daley Lumber Co., of New York, has dis- 
posed of its interests in the West Penn Lumber Co., 
of Pittsburgh, and has opened up offices at 906 Union 
Arcade Building under the name of the Carney Lum- 
ber Co. The new company has a paid up capital of 
$100,000. O. J. Bieber will have charge of the Pitts- 
burgh office and will still retain his interest in the 
E. H. Daley Lumber Co., of New York. He will travel 
in the North as in the past, buying for both concerns 
in Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota. 


Wilson Martin, vice president of the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Co., his wife and daughters are spend- 
ing a vacation of several weeks in California. Mr. 
Martin expects before returning to spend some time 
among the mills of Washington and Oregon. Arthur 
Brailsford, of the same company, returned this week 
from a west Coast trip, visiting several of the Wash- 
ington and Oregon mills. He found production condi- 
tions better than transportation conditions, as the 
mills did not have nearly enough cars to ship out 
on orders, 


E. A. Harrington, director of the retail service 
bureau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, this week has been sending out to all sub- 
scribers to the association’s handbook of merchandis- 
ing ideas, fourteen new sheets covering revisions re- 
cently made in the handbook. In connection with the 
new sheets the bureau is sending out a letter indicat- 
ing how these should be used and also asking dealers 
to advise the association what they think of the 
handbook, what parts they use to best advantage and 
what new subjects they would like to see included. 
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THEY LOADED ’EM HEAVY YEARS AGO 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has in recent months 
printed several articles concerning heavily loaded cars, 
and these stories have led G. Y. Gray, of Moundsville, 
Va., to harken back a bit and recall that they loaded 
cars heavily years ago. Mr. Gray was in the lumber 
business many years but is now selling cut-over lands 
in Virginia. He writes: 

“In 1900 I went to California, where I had charze 
of a redwood tract manufacturing lumber and shingles, 
and in the month of July, 1905, I loaded at Redwood 
City, Calif., on a 42-foot gondola, 47,238 feet, all 
1x10—12 to 20-foot, green clear redwood and shipped 
the same to the Pacific Manufacturing Co., Santa 
Clara. The distance was only nineteen miles, ond 
there were no overhead bridges to interfere with the 
standards. The records at the office at Santa Clara 
will bear me out in this statement. The price at taat 
time was only $32 a thousand feet, but at that the 
car figured up $1,511.61. C. C. Pierce, president of 
the Pacific Manufacturing Co., told me at the time 
that he could not believe that amount of lumber was 
on the car and had the same tallied a second time. 
He has since told me that it was the largest car of 
rough lumber that ever had come into the yard.” 

Mr. Gray still reads the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 2nd 
it is evident from his letter that he does not intend 
to let some of these young lumbermen tell how they 
do it today, and get away with it. 
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NEW WHOLESALE LUMBER CONCERN 


A new concern in the local field is the Great Lakes 
Lumber Co., which has offices in the Reaper Block, 
Washington Boulevard and Clark Street, and will 
wholesale southern pine, west Coast products, and 
hardwoods. The company’s officers are: A. W. Harper, 
president; F. M. Johnson, vice president; J. A. An- 
drus, second vice president, and A. E. Harper, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The Chicago office is in charge of 
Mr. Johnson and A. E. Harper, while Mr. Andrus is in 
charge of the southern buying office of the company 
at Hattiesburg, Miss. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Andrus 
left the Marsh & Bingham Lumber Co. to enter the 
new concern, while A. W. Harper is a retired Chicago 


| a, 





F. M. JOHNSON, 
Of Chicago, 
Vice President 


A. E. HARPER, 
Of Chicago, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


building contractor who for many years was president 
of the Harper Bros. Contractor Co. A. E. Harper, who 
is a son of A. W. Harper, has had lumber experience 
as well as construction experience. For several years 
he was connected with the Bergstrom-Olson Co., a 
building concern of Chicago, and during the last two 
years he has been connected with the Great Southern 





J. A. ANDRUS, OF HATTIESBURG, MISS. ; 
In Charge of Southern Office 


Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La. Both Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Andrus were also previously connected with the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. The company maintains a 
buying office in the South in charge of Mr. Andrus and 
expects to open a west Coast buying office soon. 





TELLS OF CONDITIONS ABROAD 
D. K. Jeffris, of the D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co. and the 
Cairo Wood Products Co., returned a few days ago 


‘from a seven months’ trip in England, France, Bel- 


gium, Germany and Switzerland, where he went to 
investigate personally the need of portable houses in 
the devastated regions and whether these countries 
desired to buy such houses in the United States. Mr. 
Jeffris, who was accompanied on his trip by Mrs. 
Jeffris and N. A. Sundholm, architect for the company, 
was able to obtain a contract for 5,000 of the houses 
in Germany, but until Germany is better able to 
finance purchases in this country it is not likely that 
the contract will be filled. When Mr. Jeffris was in 
Germany the value of the mark had dwindled to 5 
cents of our money and today it is down to 1 cent 
of our money. 

Germany under the terms of the peace treaty is 
obliged to give Belgium 60,000 homes, and the 5,000 
portable houses, for which he received a contract, 
was to apply on that order. Germany is in terrible 
condition, said Mr. Jeffris, because it lacks raw ma- 
terials of every kind, and Belgium is going to pull out 
of the mire quicker than any other because the Bel- 


gians are already busy at work again and not stand- 
ing around talking about shorter hours and higher 
wages. In England he found progress being retarded 
because of the position union labor is taking, being 
given to talk about shorter hours and doing little 
work. France, he believes, will take a long time to 
recover, because it manufactures mostly luxuries— 
wines, champagne, perfumery, soaps etc. 

In many parts of France and England activities 
are going on as if no war had occurred, he said, and 
people seem to have plenty of money and plenty to 
eat. He had a ride in a Zeppelin from Berlin to 
Switzerland, which cost him approximately $20 in 
our money. In England, before he left for home, he 
learned that some American hardwoods were being 
shipped back to this country on account of the pre- 
vailing price here and no market for them there. In 
England they have more lumber than they know what 
to do with, he said. 


NEW LUMBER COMPANY ORGANIZED 


The Blue Ridge Lumber Co. was recently incor- 
porated under the laws of Illinois with a capital of 
$200,000, the incorporators being as follows: W. E. 
Heyser, Cincinnati, president; Melville N. Rothschild, 
Chicago, vice president; John L. Little, Chicago, sec- 
retary, and 8. G. Tompkins of Cincinnati, treasurer. 
The main office of the company will be located in 
Cincinnati at 1509-13 Union Trust Building, and there 
will be a Chicago office at 950 First National Bank 
Building. 

Mr. Heyser is president of the W. E. Heyser Lumber 
Co. and is a well known hardwood lumberman, and 
Mr. Rothschild and Mr. Little are in the banking 
business in Chicago. Mr. Tompkins has been con- 








Here Is the First Answer 


Referring to the problem on page 64 of 
the Feb. 21 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, I figure that this boy brought 
home the following: 


94 chickens at $ .50 $47.00 
1 turkey 3.00 3.00 
5 pigs 10.00 50.00 


100 together costing $100.00 


Could not find any way to figure this out 
completely by algebra, as I could make 
only two equations. But after making 
these two and working them down to a 
minimum, it is easy to guess the rest.— 
H. T. Lake, president Consumers’ Lumber 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 











nected with the W. E. Heyser Lumber Co. for the 
last three years. The company has taken over large 
timber holdings in Tennessee, and a new mill is now 
being installed at Beech Fork, Tenn., which will be 
ready for operation shortly. Another operation will 
be started soon and, with mills already in operation, 
it is expected that within a year the company will 
have a production of 100,000 to 125,000 feet daily of 
poplar, oak, ash, basswood, chestnut, hickory and 
other hardwoods. The sales of the company will be 
handled thru the W. E. Heyser Lumber Co., which 
has been one of the successful wholesale concerns of 
Cincinnati. 


TO CONFER ON WAGE SCALE 


In order to avert any possible labor trouble during 
the spring building season there will be a conference 
in Chicago next week between representatives of 
twenty-three contractors’ organizations and delegates 
from the Chicago Building Trades Council, at which 
will be sought a new wage scale. The Chicago news- 
papers have stated that the union men have demanded 
$1.25 an hour, but this has been denied. It is re- 
lated that in the settlement last fall of the long 
drawn out strike, Chicago builders failed to obtain 
a settlement such as was obtained in Boston, where 
an agreement was reached whereby all the building 
trades’ wages can be adjusted at one time. In other 
words, when the carpenters are given an increase, 
the other building trades receive an automatic increase 
at the same time, and everybody is satisfied at once. 
It is believed that what is likely to come out of the 
conference next week is some such agreement as will 
prevent Chicago from being bothered with continuous 
strikes thruout the year. The builders are just as 
anxious for such an agreement as are the members 
of the building trades. Of course, it is likely that 
there will be new wage boosts, but a settlement will 
be sought early so that spring building may go ahead. 








REORGANIZE OVAL WOOD DISH CO. 

The many friends of W. C. Hull, of Tupper Lake, 
N. Y., known to them as Carey Hull, will be pleased 
to learn that in the reérganization of the Oval Wood 
Dish Co., all its obligations to the timber bond houses 
of Lyon, Gary & Co. and the James D. Lacey Timber 
Co., of Chicago, have been discharged. Tho a sub- 
stantial stock interest has been sold by some of the 
original stockholders to Milwaukee (Wis.) interests, 
it is stated that Mr. Hull is now in control of the 
company thru his own holdings. 

The redrganization results in the election of the 
following officers: W. C. Hull, of Tupper Lake, N. Y., 
president, general manager and director; Fred 
Schroeder, of Milwaukee, vice president and director; 
Henry C. Quarles, of Milwaukee, vice president, treas- 
urer and director; Louis Quarles, of Milwaukee, sec- 
retary and director; A. C. Elsner, of Milwaukee, 


director; Ben B. Linton, of Chicago, director; G. P. 
Hull, of Tupper Lake, assistant secretary and director; 
J. W. McCurdy, of Chicago, assistant treasurer. 

The company formerly manufactured wood dishes 
at Traverse City, Mich. and a few years ago cut 
out. A fine new tract of the kind of timber needed 
was located at Tupper Lake and a big operation was 
erected there. It is said that the troubles thru 
which the company has passed were mostly the result 
of the fact that the cost of the big plant at Tupper 
Lake was far in excess of estimates, due to the in- 
creased costs of material and machinery during the 





W. C. HULL, OF TUPPER LAKH, N, Y.; 
President of the Oval Wood Dish Co. 


war period, and after its completion a lack of a 
healthy market for its products. However, since the 
war closed, the market for wood dishes, it is said, has 
broadened, due to the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, and the company has a bright future. Mr. Hull 
is well known among Michigan and Wisconsin lum- 





J. W. McCURDY, OF CHICAGO; 
Assistant Treasurer of Oval Wood Dish Co. 


bermen, having been president of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. The company of 
which he is now the head was located at Traverse 
City, Mich., for many years, being controlled by his 
father and J. M. Longnecker, 





HYMENEAL 


SEEBURGER-STIMSON. Miss Helen Stimson, 
daughter of J. V. Stimson, well-known hardwood 
lumber manufacturer at Huntingburg, Ind., and 
Walter H. Seeburger, a business man of Terre 
Haute, Ind., were united in marriage Monday after- 
noon, Feb. 16, at the home of the bride’s parents 
on North Main street in Huntingburg. The wedding 
was one of the social events of the season and the 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. P. McKin- 
ney, of Trinity Methodist Episcopal church. The 
bride is a talented young woman who has been 
prominent in club and social work in her home city. 
Mr. Seeburger is a graduate of Purdue and was 
in the aviation service during the war, attached 
to the British bombing squadron for fifteen months. 
Mr. and Mrs. Seeburger will reside in Terre Haute. 





REQUESTS for pictures of timber and logging scenes 
in Washington have been received by the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce from Dr. J. C. Th. Uphof, of Amster- 
dam, Holland, who made a study of this part of Amer- 
ica for several years. Dr. Uphof will use the pictures 
for reproduction in agricultural and economic publica- 
tions in Holland, Scandinavia and England. 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 
(Concluded from page 89) 


teith, vice president and secretary; D. A. Bender, 
treasurer. The Myer company has installed at Honey 
Island part of the machinery of the Buck plant and 
has added to it extensively, increasing the Myer plant’s 
efficiency fully 25 percent. It has timber sufficient 
for seven or eight years’ run. 

In accordance with the concentration policy of the 
Treasury Department, in the furtherance of economy, 
the Lumbermen’s National Bank, of Houston, was 
last week made a depositary for Federal funds. The 
bank was founded by S. F. Carter, sr., May 1, 1907, 
and its directorate includes such well known lumber- 
men as E. L. Crain, J. M. West, Lynch Davidson, 
Thomas C. Spencer and S. F. Carter, jr. 

Fire at New Willard, Tex., on the morning of Feb. 
19 destroyed the commissary and drug store of the 
Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co. The loss is covered by 
insurance. Rebuilding will begin at once. 

Incendiarism is suspected as the cause of a fire Feb. 
15 at Wiergate, Tex., that destroyed the $4,000 school 














John McMaster 
Shingle Co. 


Seattle, Wash. 


PANAMA BRAND RED CEDAR 


Siding and Shingles 


made from one of the finest 
stands of Red Cedar Timber 
in the State of Washington. 


Panama 

Cedar Siding ° 
in the “Clear” grade is strictly 
clear and perfectly manu- 
factured. 


Panama 

Shingles 
are full thickness, the butts 
are smooth and even and the 
packing is very carefully done. 


Panama Shingles are Rite-Grade Inspected 


Write us for prices 
and full particulars. 
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Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered 


‘Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark 
Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


| Northern Life Building, 
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The Atlas Lumber Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 
. 


| FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 


Straight oreMixed Cars. 




















house erected and maintained by the Wier Long Leaf 


Lumber Co. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 23.—The most disturbing situation in this 
territory is the car shortage. Both open cars and 
box cars are difficult to secure from the railroads. 
Some shippers, however, look forward to the return 
of the railroads to their owners as a possible relief 
in the situation, feeling that competition will be the 
means of having the various roads serve this terri- 
tory. 

While the market has been somewhat quiet for the 
last week or so, shippers do not seem to be worried 
because they have all the orders on hand they can 
possibly take care of for some time, and moreover 
it is felt that as soon as the weather opens up in the 
northern and eastern markets, local manufacturers 
will have little difficulty in taking care of all the 
orders they can handle and at greatly advanced 
prices. Buyers find it difficult to place orders for 
immediate shipments. The predictions are that there 
will be little, if any, increase in, production in this 
territory when the weather improves, for it is expected 
that the labor situation this spring and summer will 
be more acute than ever before, notwithstanding the 
high wages that are being paid. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 24.—The volume of business along industrial 
lines continues most satisfactory to the retail lumber 
interests of St. Louis. Apartment houses aplenty 
are being built or planned. These two classes of con- 
struction promise a lively business in building circles. 
As for residences, there is not so much being done in 
St. Louis. 

C. V. Edgar, president of the Edgar Lumber Co., 
Wesson, Ark., and secretary of the Fordyce Lumber 
Co., Fordyce, Ark., was in St. Louis this week. He 
said that both companies are continuing their policy 
of selling not more than thirty days ahead of their 
production. 

Max L. Pease, president of the Galloway-Pease 
Lumber Co., stayed over in St. Louis a day on his way 
to the company’s mill at Poplar Bluff, where he will 
remain until the return from the Pacific coast of his 
son, P. L. Pease, who is making an extensive selling 
trip. 

J. A. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Co., Ken- 
nett, Mo., was a visiting hardwood man. Production, 
or rather the lack of it, was discussed by him and by 
E. H. Crain, of the Powell-Myer Lumber Co., Mc- 
Ferren, Ark, 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 23.—There has been no increase in prices dur- 
ing the last week, and a few transit cars have sold at 
a slight discount on account of the fact that whole- 
salers seem to be practically out of the market and 
retail buyers have not yet seen fit to lay in a stock 
for spring trade. Stock for mill shipment has not 
shown any decline and the mills have enough business 
to last them for thirty to sixty days. The mills seem 
to be rather unanimous in their approval of the mar- 
ket becoming more stabilized. They would not be sur- 
prised to see some stock which must be moved offered 
at a slight reduction between now and March 15, but 
expect to see a scramble for lumber after March 15. 

Car supply is poorer than in several years, the rail- 
roads not supplying more than 10 percent of normal 
car requirements. Practically no lumber is being 
shipped except such stock as is already on the rail- 
road, and the few days without rain has not been 
sufficient to dry out the roads so that hauling can 


be done. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 23.—The rather unusual falling off in the 
number of orders has failed to affect the southern 
pine market during the last week. While the demand 
has not been so great, prices have remained firm on 
all items. 

During the last week there has been some headway 
on straightening up mill stocks, but they were so low 
that the slight increase makes no difference. In fact 
a still further increase would not have any effect on 
the millmen, for they have deplored and do not relish 
doing business under such vexatious conditions. 
There is no question but that stocks will remain 
below normal for some time under even the most favor- 
able cutting conditions. 

One of the features of the week was the sale of the 
Reese-Corriher Lumber Co. mill and holdings six 
miles east of Beaumont for a consideration of $340,- 
000. The transfer included the sale of all the equip- 
ment (with the exception of the sash and door fac- 
tory), a 56-acre tract of land on which their mill is 
located, and timber acreage to the West Lumber Co., 
of Houston, Tex. Transfers of timber lands and 
sales of sawmills in the southeast Texas territory 
during the last six months have been the greatest in 


history. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 23.—The lumber situation in this territory is 
beginning to brighten with the improvement in the 
weather during the last few weeks. While the high 
waters have subsided it will require some time for 
the woods to dry out to any appreciable extent. Re- 
tail and wholesale demand continues good. The ab- 
normally low rates of exchange in European countries 
has practically eliminated England, France and Ger- 
many from this market. The situation in South 
America, however, is normal and the demand is pick- 
ing up, with the rate of exchange on a higher basis. 
Demand from nearby territory continues keen and the 
mills do not have to look far to dispose of the small 
stocks they have on hand. 

Building activities in Lake Charles and neighboring 
territory continte keen. The situation has not been 


so encouraging in several years. While prices are 
high, people are of the opinion that there is no pros- 
pect for a material decline within the next few years, 
and are desirous of availing themselves of present 
prices, rather than to be confronted by much higher 
prices later on. 

S. T. Woodring, manager of the Calcasieu Long: 
Leaf Lumber Co., a subsidiary of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., states that the maximum 
price list policy put forth by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., recently, and to remain in force until March 1, 
is working out very satisfactorily. The company’s 
idea was to stabilize the market at a time when the 
extraordinary keen demand for lumber would tend 
to demoralize the situation. All of the Long-Bel> 
Co.’s mills in this section are running, with only occa- 
sional stops, as a result of the boggy condition of 
the woods. 

The Houston Tie & Lumber Co.’s mill No. 2, at 
Mystic, La., has resumed operations after having been 
closed down for sixty days on account of the rainy 
weather, The company is still unable to move much 
of its lumber, inasmuch as the woods are still very 
wet and logging is difficult. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Feb. 23.—Practically every .contractor in Toledo is 
reported by the Carpenters’ Union to have signed up 
for a scale calling for 90 cents an hour. Tho the scale 
will not become effective until April 1, contractors are 
already paying 85 and 90 cents. Carpenters are re- 
ported to be scarce here on account of the unusual 
volume of building in progress. 

J. Harold Peterson, general manager of the D. J. 
Peterson Lumber Co., has gone to the Pacific coast, 
where he will remain a month.visiting the lumber and 
timber regions in Washington and in British Columbia. 
He expects to meet his father, Dwight J. Peterson, 
president of the company, in California, and they will. 
travel north together. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 24.—The larger retailers here catering to the 
industrial trade report normal activity in orders going 
to industries, especially the steel industry. There is 
also fair buying of rough lumber by the railroads, 
Among the dealers having the house trade it develops 
that considerable business has been booked for spring, 
several dealers reporting orders for upward of twenty- 
five houses already booked. With the shortage of car- 
penters and mill hands it is evident that the lumber- 
men here who have the house trade will find their 
capacity pushed to the limit for several months to 
come. 

There is a quiet market among the wholesalers, but 
this has not resulted in any weakening of prices. 
Wholesale dealers generally report that prices are very 
stiff and that it is practically impossible to secure stuff 
for future delivery, the manufacturers choosing to 
take a hand to mouth business rather than enter into 
commitments for the future. A few wholesalers are 
inclined to think that prices have about reached their 
peak and they expect a considerable break within the 
next three months. Such conclusions are probably 
the result of reasoning that these high prices must 
break some time, the only question being when. 

There seem to be no surface indications of lower 
prices. Deliveries continue to be seriously hampered 
on account of car shortage and embargoes against 
certain points in this locality, and the feeling is gen- 
eral among both wholesalers and retailers that there 
will be a ready market at the present or even higher 
prices for all the lumber that is now in sight for de 
livery during the first half of this year. 

Manufacturers report conditions at their mills prac- 
tically unchanged, their production being still cur- 
tailed by both the shortage and labor and the indis- 
position of labor to make the production it might un- 
der the circumstances. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 23.—The retailers seem inclined to hold off im 
buying, altho there is, of course, a lot of lumber going 
to them for current and near future uses, For yard 
stocks, however, many have not bought and some 
still think they will have a chance to buy at lower 
than present figures. All the lumber that can be 
brought to this market is quickly taken, however, and 
at good prices, for the big industries, the box makers, 
sash and door makers, furniture manufacturers and 
general business are all good buyers, altho for imme- 
diate use. 

The hardwood outlook seems tighter than that of 
the pines, for there is a big latent demand here that 
the dealers know must come to the front soon, and it 
looks as tho there would be trouble in anywhere near 
filling the demand, even considering that wholesale 
stocks here are big. The same condition may arise 
in the softwoods if building work goes ahead at the 
rate that is hoped, expected and needed, but the cost 
of other materials has to be considered, and the gen- 
eral cost of building is so high that speculative build- 
ers are not as enthusiastic as might be wished. 

All the hardwoods are in demand beyond the supply, 
with plain and quartered red and white oak, ash, gum, 
basswood, mahogany and all kinds of hardwood floor- 
ing especially in demand, and at the top prices. White 
pine supply is growing shorter, and prices are tight- 
ening slowly, as the supply from North, South and 
West is slow. Spruce is selling well at good figures. 
Hemlock is almost unprocurable and the price is. 
high. The demand for cypress is strong, price is 
high and shipments slow. Southern pine offerings 
appear to be growing, but the market seems able to- 
absorb them all, and prices are at as high a level as. 
ever, altho there are indications that this and North 
Carolina may slack up a little before the real spring 
buying begins. Flooring of all kinds is especially 


in demand and millwork is very scarce and high. Lath 
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are hardly offered at all, and then at high figures, and 
shingles are selling well. : 

W. F. Stroud, of the big hardwood concern of Stroud 
& Wilgus, has just returned from a successful month 
at the mills, north and south, and reports that altho 
stocks at mills are rather low, they now have millions 
of feet in stock and have bought millions more. They 
have taken this action because some of the largest 
nardwood buyers in this section have just begun to 
uy after a long period of dullness, and they figure the 
demand will be too strong for the normal market on 
mill shipments. 

The Penn-Florida Lumber Co., which has main- 
ained offices in the Land Title Building at Phila- 
jJelphia, deeming it desirable to get in closer touch 
with its operations in the South has moved its general 
offices to Avon Park, Fla. The Penn-Florida Lumber 
€o. controls and sells the output of the Flint Lumber 
Co, and the Mutual Crate Co., at Avon Park, Fla., 
end the Penn-Jarratt Lumber Co., Marianna, Fla. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 23.—The latest of the series of strikes on the 
local river front—and it is hoped the last—subsided 
last Wednesday when the coastwise longshoremen and 
striking freight handlers voted to return to work. 
Meanwhile their walkout had produced the usual crop 

f embargoes on certain lines of freight, but it is hoped 
to have these lifted in a day or so. Conditions today 
were reported not yet normal tho greatly improved, 
with a fair volume of cargo moving to the port under 
the permit system. 

Building permits at New Orleans totaled $64,235 
for the week just ended, as compared with $7,700 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The percentage 
of gain is gratifying, but the volume is still very 
far below the city’s building needs. The outlook is 
for a very active building season. 

Theodore Langgard de Menzes, commercial secre- 
tary of the Brazilian Embassy at Washington, spent 
several days of last week in New Orleans studying 
port conditions in general and the advantages offered 
Brazilian commerce in particular. It is known that 
the Lloyd Brazilerio, Brazil’s large steamship com- 
pany, has been considering the establishment of regu- 
lar service to New Orleans, and it is thought that 
Mr. Menzes’ report on conditions as he found them 
here will have a bearing on the company’s decision 
with respect tothe project. 

At a special meeting last Monday night the New 
Orleans board of port commissioners adopted a new 
schedule of port charges which will, according to the 
board’s expectation, increase its net annual income 
by approximately $500,000. The new schedule was 
ordered into effect last Thursday, and is said to make 
important changes in the former schedule. On wharves 
assigned on preferential rights the charge per square 
foot per year has been raised from 8 cents to 4 cents, 
and vessels using the wharf must pay the same charges 
as vessels using other wharves. 

The establishment of a sawmill by Green & Co. near 
Mandeville, La., is reported in a brief dispatch from 
that place, which adds that the mill is located on a 
“tract of timber which will require a year to cut 


ih BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb, 23.—Holger A. Koppel, a hardwood exporter and 
Danish vice consul here, is still gathering in decora- 
tions. Only a short time ago he received the Swedish 
Order of.Vasa for services rendered in his capacity as 
consul for that country, and now he has obtained the 
Danish Order of Dannedorg, for looking after the wel- 
fare of Danish subjects during and since the war. The 
decoration was sent to him from the embassy at Wash- 
ington, 

Ernest E. Price, who was engaged in the hardwood 
export business before the war, representing the C. 
L. Ritter Lumber Co. here, but who took up war work 
during the conflict, has gotten back to his former 
pursuit and is now endeavoring to obtain an office. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Feb. 25.—Dealers and jobbers in this section have 
come to the point where they are glad to get almost 
any kind of a consignment thru to their yards tho 
they say that very frequently when the consignment 
omes it does not contain what they ordered, or con- 
\ains some items which are below the grade ordered. 
They say that if they wire the mill refusing a con- 
signment the mill orders them to re-consign the goods 
yo some one of the mill’s customers out in the same 
‘erritory—a customer who will be only too glad to 
“et the car. On top of this, many of the mills which 
ormerly based discounts on date of arrival of the 
hipment, are now basing discounts on date of ship- 
‘nent. “The stuff is often three months on the road,” 

iid one lumberman, “and that means that we have 
aid for stuff three months before we get it. Thus 
ot only our stock in the yards is added to our in- 
vestment, but everything we have rolling enroute is 
heaped upon our investment. I wonder if it will get 
to the point where we have to send check with order.” 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 25.—The markets in all classes of lumber and 
dimension stuff are firm, and the main restriction on 
rade is the difficulty experienced in obtaining cars 
‘or making shipments. As illustrating the acuteness 
! the transportation situation, a report was received 
ere from Cloquet, Minn., to the effect that on account 
f the car shortage the plants of the Cloquet-Northern 
umber Co. there are only operating on a part basis. 
he company’s planing mills have in fact been closed 
own off and on most of the time this month thru in- 
bility to ship out materials in sufficient quantities to 
revent storage facilities from becoming clogged up. 

A roundup of the trade on this market went to 
-how that dealers generally hold the view that the 
output of sawlogs in this territory for the winter is 
going to fall far short of covering the requirements of 


the mills, so that with a continuance of the present 
heavy demand for lumber, the supply situation is likely 
to remain acute during the season. 

H. S. Robb, manager of the Newbegin Lumber Co.’s 
Duluth office, has been in receipt of a notice from its 
Tacoma (Wash.) office that quotations in flooring, 
ceiling, siding, stepping and base have been advanced 
$10 and dimension stuff $3. 

H. E. Montgomery, manager of the Montgomery Lum- 
ber Co., Buffalo, was in Duluth this week closing up 
some lumber sales that had been under negotiation. 
His company recently bought out the Fosburgh Lumber 
Co., of Hollister, N. C., taking over its sawmill and 
timber. 

Duluth lumber dealers have been interested in the 
statement of J. A. O. Preus, Minnesota State treasurer, 
that he had under consideration a plan for the State 
to saw up the balance of the timber brought down in 
the great forest fire of October, 1918. That action 
will be forced upon him, he asserted, thru the im- 
possibility of obtaining bids upon timber that is not 
in close proximity to the railroads and is therefore 
difficult to move profitably. He claims that the timber 
must be moved to prevent danger of a repetition of 
the catastrophe of two years ago. 


- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 23.—There can be no question that there is 
just now a runaway market. Some retailers‘say the 
fluctuation is due to speculation by wholesale lumber 
speculators, or brokers, who buy heavily, put the lum- 
ber in transit and resell it at high prices. Lumber 
prices today are the highest the Northwest has ever 
seen, increases being about 200 percent since 1914. 
No one knows what the market will be in six months, 

Robb S. Smith, Minnesota representative of the 
Duncan Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., just returned 
from the Pacific coast, says the market is very erratic. 
He says scarcity of cars is a big factor. He is of the 
opinion also that if dealers would stop buying transit 
cars they would get just as much lumber and not be 
obliged to take some items they do not need and do 
not have any call for. From his tour of the west Coast 
mills, he said, it was clearly a case of sellers auction- 
ing stock to the highest bidder, and he found bidding 
quite lively. 

Charles H. Johnson, lumberman and logger of the 
Pacific coast, renewing acquaintances in Minneapolis, 
said his company discontinued logging during the 
war and because of abnormal conditions has not re- 
newed work since. 

George Carson, assistant general manager of the 
Imperial Lumber Yards (Ltd.), Saskatchewan, Canada, 
on a visit to Minneapolis, said he feared that if the 
British Columbia mills continued to sell their output 
and ship it to the United States, there will be many 
retail yards in western Canada without sufficient stocks 
to care for trade this summer and fall. While Mr. 
Carson said that he does not favor placing an embargo 
on the export of lumber from Canada to the United 
States, he was hopeful that the Canadian mills would 
not leave the Canadian retailers without stocks. 

Otto Hedlund, of the Hedlund Lumber Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, said trade is very active in lowa, and the 
greatest trouble is to get sufficient material to supply 
the demands of dealers. 

G. E. Grace is now in charge of the Minneapolis 
office of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., 
succeeding W. M. Webb, who resigned to enter the 
wholesale lumber business at Detroit, Mich. Mr. Grace 
was for some time representative of the S. H. Chatten 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, in this northwest territory. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Feb, 23.—In Alberta the mills are busy expanding 
facilities to meet the anticipated heavy demand which 
will result from a big building program on the 
prairies. The most notable expansion is being made 
by the McLaren Lumber Co., of Blairmore, southern 
Alberta. This firm is preparing to increase its daily 
capacity from 80,000 to 300,000 feet. The Phoenix 
Lumber Co. is increasing its capacity by erecting a 
new mill on the Canadian National Railway and 
Saskatchewan River uear Harburg. This company is 
engaged in filling an order for 500,000 railway ties 
placed by the Canadian National Railway and the 
order is to be filled before the close of spring. The 
Eau Claire Lumber Co., of Calgary, is making plans 
for heavy cutting. The total output planned for is 
more than 7,000,000 feet, of which 4,000,000 feet is 
to be produced on the Spray River, near Banff, and 
3,000,000 on the Ghost River, northwest of Morley, 
Alta. Other companies are also preparing to meet 
the heavy demand for lumber by increasing the 
quantity of lumber cut and the capacity of their 
mills. In an interview the Crown timber inspector 
stated that the cutting of timber would be the largest 
for many years, if not the heaviest in the history of 


the Province. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 23.—A well known Toronto lumberman, who 
has returned from a recent visit to the northern 
camps, states that restlessness in the ranks of labor 
was never as much in evidence as at present. When 
three gangs are sent out to engage in piling it is not 
unusual for two of them to quit work before the close 
of the day. Carloads of men are traveling out of 
Sudbury one day and returning by train the next day, 
thus adding to the delay in operations and decreasing 
the output of the companies, both logging and those 
engaged in shipping lumber. It does not seem to be a 
matter of wages, as these have been raised in some 
cases to as high as $80 a month, and no grievances 
are heard in respect to board, sleeping accommodations, 
or other matters, which were complained of in former 
years. It is rumored that some of the important em- 
ployment agents are encouraging this state of affairs 
because of the fact that they receive $2 a head-for 
each man they send into the woods. 
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Western. 
HEMLOCK 


presents stronger and stif- 
fer properties than the 
Eastern species and is 
therefore proving a popu- 
lar construction wood. 


We manufacture it in the 
items for which it is natur- 
ally suited and can give 
you big values in 


Boards, Shiplap, 
Dimension 
and Lath 


Get acquainted today with 
our facilities for supplying 
Douglas Fir, Western 
Spruce, Western Hemlock 
and Red Cedar. 


JE-MORRIS-LUMBER-C0- 
thane fitenersEipeteesbhelee 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS M ILL COMPANY 


SEATTLE.WASH 
80.000 FT. DAILY CAP 
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If you handle Pacific 
Coast Lumber and Shingles 


THE LUMBERMEN’S 
FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
will keep you up to the 
minute on Coast rates to all 
points in your territory. 


Used and recommended by distributors 
all over the United States and Canada. 


Rates to | State $4.50 per year. 
2States 8.00 “ “ 
3 “ 10.50 “ “ 
>" ia" “ 


YOU NEED THIS SERVICE RIGHT NOW. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
Se White Building, Seattle, Washington a 














OUR ™_ 


Matchless Brand Clears 
Make Lasting Friends TRADE MARK 
Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 


FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 
Flooring, Drop Siding, Boards, Siding, 
Ceiling, Dimension Shiplap, “RITE-GRADE” 
and Lumber. hingles. 


and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 
A trial order will prove the quality of our products. 


Write or wire for prices 


John D. Collins Lumber Company 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














Contains the best work of ‘“The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,”’ including ““‘TODAY,”* just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicaze 
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WHOLE SALE 
PACIFIC Coast FOREST PRropucts 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Now is the time to choose for 
the year 1920, a Pacific coast 
account having large ship- 
ping-capacity and prepared 
to satisfactorily supply you 
with high-grade Douglas fir, 
Oregon spruce, Western hem- 
lock lumber. 


Your corr 














Remember! “Buehner” Spruce is worth more! 


Here's 
Hoping 


that the car supply 

will increase so that 
All orders may be shipped and 
new orders accepted on which 
prompt shipment can be made. 


BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 























PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 


—— 












FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 


MMM OL 





HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 











INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock — Seaman-Packard 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000; whole- 
sale and retail merchandise and lumber 

Little Rock—Sanders-Ward Construction Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

Monticello—J. S. Kimbro Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $135,000. 

COLORADO. Denver—Sterling Lumber & 

32 O00 Gol. Co., increasing capital from $1,000, tO. > 

Keensburg—Mawson & Deffenbaugh Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

La Salle—Mawson-Gaines Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Cairns & Funkie, 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Southern Lumber & 
Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $1,500,000. 

GEORGIA. Dublin—Wines Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, 20,000; purchased and will 
operate Robinson-Ray Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Bristol—Griner Lumber & Coal Co., 
incorporated; — $25,000. 

Goshen—Goshen Sash = _ Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $100,000 to $200,0 

ot agli a “Milligan, 
— $25,0 

iddl sia eesien Cabinet & Body Co., 
ou 

New Albany—Floyd County Veneer Mills increas- 
ing capital from $10,000 to $50,000 

IOWA. a tae Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $600,0 

KENTUCKY. <0 Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; to manu- 
facture and handle building materials and other 
wood products and to lease and buy timber lands. 

LOUISIANA. Georgetown — Bertrand Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Singer—Sanders Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 


incorporated; 


incor- 


incorpo- 


tal, $50,000 

MASSACHUSETTS. < -) “Scie Morgan 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,0 

Boston—Sorenson & Wallin ‘Co. incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; woodworking. 

mae Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $250,000 

MINNESOTA. ae Yigal Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,0 

Duluth—Minnesota peg Products Co., 
porated; capital, $250,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Crystal Springs—Thomas-Rhymes 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture 
box material and fertilizer. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Wiles-Chipman Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $400,000 to $700,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—New Lots Sash & Door 
Corporation; incorporated; capital, $2,000; to deal 
in hardwood trim, sash, lumber, etc. 

New York—Herriman-Eifert Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; to conduct a lumber 


incor- 


business. 
New York—Superior Woodwork Co., incorporated; 
capital, $6,000; carpenter work, lumber, woodwork- 


ing, etc. 

North Tonawanda—R. T. Jones Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $820,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—J. H. Myers 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capi- 


tal, $50,000. 

ee Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $350, 

Jamesyile Nissen Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $125,0 

oe egg aml Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $31,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—General Woodwork Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $75,000. 

Cleveland—Cleveland Timber & Development Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

Newark—P. Smith Sons Lumber Co., 
capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Springfield—McKenzie Lumber & Coal Co., 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Ae ge aaa Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10, 

Tulsa—T. E. eed canna Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $40,000. 


OREGON. Estacada—Logan Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $1,000. 

Portland—Port Orford Cedar Co., 
capital, $10,000. 

Portland—Lumberman’s Warehouse & Storage 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Portland—Nehalem Boom Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $500,000; subsidiary of Eccles Lumber Co.; will 
construct logging railroad from Burlington to Co- 
lumbia Slough. 

Sirasecl--ttedbed Lumber Co., 
tal, $10,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Bishopville — 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Rock Hill—Rock Hill Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Onida—Onida Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; succeeds J. B. Arends 
Lumber Co. which recently purchased the Sully 
Lumber Co. here. 


TEXAS. Canadian—Whitehouse ed Co., in- 
creasing capital from $150,000 to $300,000. 
Fort Worth—G. M. Richardson Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 
Lufkin—Platt Lumber Co., 
$15,000 to $30,000. 
San at ee Box & Package Co., in- 
corporated; “— Bak 
Terrell—oO. 


increased 


in- 


incorpo- 


incorporated; 


incorporated; capi- 


Palmetto 


incor- 


increasing capital from 


‘Lumber Co., increasing 


ota 
capital from $25, 000 to $100,000. 
VERMONT. Rutland—Smith Lumber Co., 
creasing capital from $150,000 to $200,000. 
WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Bellingham 
oor Co., 


in- 


Sash 
increasing capital from $10,000 to $40,- 





ete Box Co., incorporated; capital, 
Hall—Rashford Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, 
$60,000; sawmill. 


Olympia—State Capital Shingle Co., increasing 
capital from $6,000 to $20,000. 
Spokane—Colville ee Lumber Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, $30, - 

Tacoma—Alder Maple. Products Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20, 500; subsidiary of Gregory hasieal 
ture Manufacturing Co. 


boar yee i gy puimber & Milling Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $7,5 

Vancouver—Donova ey Du Bois Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $200, 000; sawmill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Chapmansville — _ aoe 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000 

Huntington—B. F. Searcy & Co., incorporated; 


capital, $25,000; to manufacture and market lum- 


ber. 


WISCONSIN. Milwaukee — Wisconsin Parlor 
Frame Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; to manu- 
facture furniture. 

Milwaukee—Palprocess Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; to manufacture toys, etc. 

Woodland—Woodland Box Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $10,000 to $25,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The John H. Corr 
planing mill has been purchased by the W. E. 
Foshee Lumber Co. and will be converted into a 
concentration yard for milling-in-transit purposes. 
A large dry kiln will be added. 

Shortleaf—The Chickasaw Lumber Co., of Demo- 
polis, Ala., and the Rome Furniture Co., of Rome, 
Ga., have taken over the Commercial Hardwood 
Co., of Shortleaf, and will continue its operation 
under the old name. 


ARKANSAS. Horatio—The Beeson Stave Co. has 
moved its headquarters to Little Rock. 


COLORADO. Rico—The Rico Lumber Co. will 
operate the business started here by Emmett Nut- 
tor. 


GEORGIA. Brunswick—Lang & Orr are suc- 
ceeded by the Lang Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Cambria—McCullough & McCullough have 
purchased the lumber and grain business of Eiken- 
berry & Co. 

Waterloo—W. R. Walker & Co. are succeeded by 
the Walker-Schubert Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Galena—A. C. Patterson has sold his 
lumber business to the M. Robeson Lumber Co., 
which will move the stock to its yards at 111 East 
First street. 


LOUISIANA. Pearl River—The Crandall & 
Brown Lumber Co. has changed its name to S. T. 
Alecus Lumber Co. 

Plaquemine—The Liebke Lumber Co.’s plant on 
Bayou Plaquemine, about twelve miles west of town, 
has been sold to the H. Wiggins Lumber Co., 
the reported consideration being $51,000. 

Shreveport—The Henry O’Neil Lumber & Land 
Co. is succeeded by the Forest Products Co. 

Shreveport—The property of the Sturgill Timber 
Co. has been sold to the Farm Implement Manu- 
facturing Co., including sawmill, horses, mules, log 
wagons, trucks and timber lands. 


MICHIGAN. Norway—O’Callaghan Land & Lum- 
ber Co. is the new name under which the O. C. 
Lumber Co. has incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 

MISSISSIPPI. Tishomingo — The Tishomingo 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the M. M. Elledge 
Lumber Co., of Corinth. 


NEBRASKA. _Bridgeport—A. Barnett succeeds 
the Bridgeport Lumber Co. 

Humboldt—The Craven-Ramey Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated; succeeds the Zook-Wilson 
Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Baldwinsville—George Reinhardt 
has purchased of L. M. Tappan an interest in his 
lumber yard and planing mill and it will be operated 
as a partnership, moving to a new location where 
buildings are being remodeled for lumber shed ana 
office. A woodworking plant will be built in the 
near future. 

Gouverneur—The property of the Gouverneur 
Lumber Co. has been purchased by Fred J. Love, 
contractor, who will maintain a custom woodwork- 
ing establishment. Later a box factory will be 
established. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—J. W. Lewis & 
Co. are succeeded by the Lewis-Rucker Lumber Co., 
incorporated. with a capital of $150,000. 

Hollister—The Fosburgh Lumber Co. is succeeded 
by the Montgomery Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Suffolk, Va. 

OHIO. Newton Falls—The East Ohio Lumber Co.., 
of Warren and Niles, Ohio, has acquired contro! 
of the Newton Falls Builders’ Supply Co. at this 
+ and has incorporated with a "tapital of $190.- 


OREGON. mm, A. Haulenbeck is suc- 
ceeded by C. R. Doyl 


SOUTH DAKOTA. "Onida—The Sully Lumber Co. 
has been purchased by the J. B. Arends Lumber 
Co., which has incorporated under the name of 
Onida Lumber Co 

TEXAS. Edna—Woodman & Mver, of Yoakum, 
— purchased the yard of the Edna Lumber Co 

ere. 


VERMONT. Mountain Mills—A large sawmill, 
pulp mill and 18 miles of railroad between Moun- 
tain Mills and Somerset have been sold by the 
Deerfield Paper Pulp Co. to the Parker-Young Co., 
organized under the laws of Maine. 

WASHINGTON. Arlington — Charles Peterson 
and Herman Anderson have acquired the two-ma- 
chine mill of the Arlington Mutual Shingle Co. and 
will operate under the name of Arlington Mill Co. 

Camano Island—Emil Sjolander, Nelson 
and Jack Nelson have formed the Sjolander-Nelson 
Co., after purchasing the Marsh shingle mill, and 
will operate three machines. 
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Chehalis—The Pacific Tank & Silo Co.’s plant has 
been purchased by L. J. Sticklin, who will install a 
lath mill and other woodworking machinery. 

Colville—The Colville Valley Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the grounds and building of the old Central 
—_— Co. and will begin operations about 

pril 1. 

WISCONSIN. Chilton—The Chilton Lumber & 
Supply Co. is succeeded bv the Borschel-Kroehnke 
Lumber Co. 

Glen Flora—The Glen Flora Lumber & Supp ply 
Co., Holbrook & Averill, proprietors, succeed D. K. 
Ellingson. 

New London—The Northern Lumber & Supply Co. 
has acquired the retail yard and business of the 

4 Mayo Lumber Co. The ge rchasing company 
also operates yards at Merrill, Gleason, Tomahawk, 
Brantwood and Kennan, Wis. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Morse Green 
(Ltd.) is succeeded by Morse (Ltd.). 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Albertville—The Building Supply 
= will open about the first of March; capital, $5,- 


ARKANSAS. Carlisle — The Morton-Wheeler 
Stave Co. recently began business. 

Little Rock—The Riley Lumber Co. is a new con- 
cern here. 

Pine Bluff—The White & Hummell Manufacturing 
‘Co. recently began a spoke manufacturing business. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—The National Lumber Co. 
= open an office here, headquarters, El Paso, 

‘exas. 


ILLINOIS. Dallas—The Pioneer Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. : 

INDIANA. Bremen—Mikel & Sumpter recently 
started a sawmill ay 

ee. E. Day & Co. recently started a saw- 
m 


KANSAS. Herrington—Kirkbridge & Son are 
new lumber dealers here. 


LOUISIANA. Ponchatoula—The F. B. Williams 
‘Cypress Co. recently started a sawmill here, head- 
quarters, Patterson. 

Shreveport—The Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Shreveport, is preparing to es- 
tablish a large lumber yard in Monroe. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Sawyer-Goodman Co. 
recently opened a branch here. 


MISSISSIPPI. Blue Mountain—Strickland & 
Hazard recently started a sawmill. 
Meridian—The Northern Lumber Co. has opened 
an office; headquarters, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Meridian—The Western Lumber Co. has opened 
an office; headquarters, Columbus, Ohio. 
n Webb—The Webb Lumber Co. is a new concern 
ere. 


NEW YORK. New York—John A. Daley has 
opened a wholesale lumber office at 1133 Broad- 
way. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Zebulon—Whitley & Pippin 
will open a sawmill and building material business 
here about April 1. 


OHIO. New Bremen—Burden & Solms is a new 
lumber firm here. 

Salem—The People’s Lumber Co. has started a 
new mill. 


OREGON. Coquille—C. H. Murray has started a 
shingle mill here. 

Forest Grove—Thomas Ross has started a saw- 
milling business. 

Mist—P. L. Matthews has a new sawmill here. 

Portland—Thornton Ladd has started a wholesale 
lumber business. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Rock Hill—The Rock Hill 
Lumber Co. is a new concern here. 


WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Troxel & 
have begun a shingle mill operation here. 

Monroe—William Mero has started a sawmill. 

Scotia—Charles Graham has started a sawmill. 

Seattle—Tite Kraus Brothers Lumber Co. has be- 
gun a lumber business here with headquarters in 
New Orleans. 

Tacoma—The Kruegar Mill Co. recently began 
business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


DELAWARE. Georgetown—It is reported that 
J. G. Townsend & Co. will erect a large box shook, 
basket and crate factory here. 


ILLINOIS. Basco—The Tabor Lumber Co. will 
build a 100-ft. addition to its lumber shed. 

Onedia—The W. E. Terry Lumber Co. is plan- 
ning extensive improvements including the new 
office building and a service carpenter shop. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Helfrich Sawmill & 
Manufacturing Co. . breaking ground for a large 
sawmill; cost, $100,0 

Evansville—The _ Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturer of wooden parts of soda fountains, 
be ine ore an addition, doubling the capacity of the 
plant. 

Fort Wayne—Hilker & Sons have awarded the 
contract for a $6,000 planing mill. 

a Capitol Lumber Co. will build a 
mill. 


Wales 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Southern Veneer 
Manufacturing Co. is enlarging its plant and in- 
stalling additional machinery. Capital increased to 


Louisville—The Inman Furniture Co. has been 
given a permit to erect a $30,000 addition to its 
plant; orders for machinery have been placed; four 
or six kilns will be installed; two additional lathes 
for cutting rotary stock will be installed at the com- 
pany’s plant in Mound City, Ill 

LOUISIANA. Pitman—The Dry Creek Lumber 
Co., of De Ridder, La., is erecting a sawmill here of 
25,000 feet daily capacity. 

MICHIGAN. Kalkaska—The new plant of the 
Kalkaska Handle Co. which replaces the one de- 
stroyed by fire last summer is nearly ready for the 
resumption of operations. 

NEW JERSEY. Plainfield—The J. D. Loizeaux 
“umber Co. has nearly completed the construction 
of a modern mill plant and is now ready to install 
machinery. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—The Alamance 
Lumber Co. will erect a building which will more 
than double its capacity and will install new ma- 
chinery. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Lunkenheimer Co. has 
purchased an additional 56 acres of land and will 
begin work on a new plant in the spring. It is 
planned to spend several millions on this plant, 
the plans having been greatly expanded since the 
first announcement a few weeks ago. 

Cleveland—The Cleveland Window Glass & Door 
Co. plans a new mill building to be of brick, con- 
crete and frame construction, 50 by 72 feet, costing 
about $10,000. 

Troy—The ‘Troy Lumber Co. has aia the erec- 
tion of the buildings on its new sit 


OREGON. Marshfield—The Tachenitch Timber 
Co. will construct a 60,000 capacity sawmill. 
Portland—The Peninsula Lumber Co. plans the 
construction of another unit to the present saw- 
mill and planing mill, docks for loading on ships and 
numerous other improvements. The plans also call 
for the dredging of the channel in front of the docks 
and the filling of a large area of ground. 
Toledo—The Toledo-Lincoln Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted a 150,000 capacity sawmill and will extend the 
logging road into its timber. The company has 
a over the interests of the Fischer-Storey Lum- 
er Co. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—W. S. McLean and as- 
sociates will erect a shingle mill here. 

Everett—The Parker Lumber & Box Co. will erect 
a large box plant here. 

Kelso—J. W. = tterworth is building a shingle 
mill on Owl Creek 

Tenino—The Centralia Milling Co. has purchased 
the sawmill, logging eq ——_ and thenber ‘heldinee 
of the Witherow Lumber Co. and will improve, 
greatly increasing capacity. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—The Lange-Crist 
Box & Lumber Co. is building a $100,000 addition 
to its plant. 

Wheeling—The A. C. Fisher & Sons Co. is building 
an addition to its planing mill plant for the man- 
_— of folding porch swings and other porch 
urniture. 


WISCONSIN. Fond du lLac—The Northern 
Casket Co. will erect new buildings. 

Green Bay—The Oneida Motor Truck Co. will 
build a one-story addition, 60 by 257 Bag to be 
used as a body shop and assembling r 

Marinette—The Mitcheson Lumber Co. will build 
a sawmill, lath and tie factory. 

Marinette—The American Toy Co. has plans for 
a two-story manufacturing building, 60 by 120 feet 
to be erected in the spring. 

Racine—The McCord Manufacturing Co., of Chi- 
cago, which recently took over the plant and busi- 
ness of the Racine Manufacturing Co., automobile 
bodies, will erect a new battery of dry kilns aggre- 
Fen ate 100 by 150 feet, at an estimated cost of 

ou. 

eboygan—The Sheboygan Cigar Box Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. has purchased considerable 
new equipment. 

Sheboygan—The Northern Furniture Co. which is 
erecting four large factory buildings has decided 
to electrify its plant thruout. 


CASUALTIES 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Fire caused con- 
siderable damage in the office of the M. J. Skerritt 
Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Leavenworth—Fire in the dry kiln of 
the Abernathy Furniture Co. caused a loss of sev- 
eral thousands of dollars in lumber which was in 
the kiln. The kiln was of fire proof construction 
and not badly damaged. 

KENTUCKY. Paducah—Fire on Feb. 18 de- 
stroyed the office of the Sherrill-Russell Lumber 
Co., the loss being about $5,000 

MICHIGAN. Brutus—The Maxwell sawmill has 
been destroyed by fire. The mill will be rebuilt in 
the spring. 

NEW JERSEY. Wallington — The Anderson 
Lumber Co. has had a loss by fire. 

OHIO. Mansfield—The Constance Lumber Co, 
was damaged by fire recently. 

OREGON. Turner—C. M. Miller has had a re- 
cent fire loss. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Jenningston—The report that 
the Laurel River Lumber Co., of Darlington, Md., 
had suffered the loss of its Jenningston mill by fire 
is erroneous. The company has had no fire, but 
has its double band mill here in full operation. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 21.—Announcement is made of 
the sale of large tracts of timber lands in Pierce 
County, near Orting, by Everett G. Griggs, president 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. The land was 
bought by the Kulikowski Timber Co. Between 6,- 
000,000 and 7,000,000 feet of standing timber are 
included in the tracts. The price is reported at $40,000. 


DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 24.—Don Critchfield and J. A. 
Aspergin, of Lincoln, Neb., have purchased the 
Toponas Lumber Co.’s mill and holdings near Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., from Willard Kimball. The tract 
consists of 1,080 acres and has a sawmill of 25,000 
feet daily capacity. New equipment is being installed 
and a lath mill will be added. J. H. Younkers is in 
charge of operations. 








PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 21.—Seven million feet of tim- 
ber in the ‘Cascade National Forest, near Oakridge, 
Ore., have been sold to Edward E. Smith. 


Sopprron, Wis., Feb. 24.—The sale of the —e 
of the Miner Bros. Lumber Co., of Carter, to W. 
Dodson, a Chicago investor, is reported. About 5/000 
acres of timberland, logging railroad and equipment, 
company houses, sawmill, farm, cattle and machinery 
are included in the sale. The timber is mixed hard- 
woods and hemlock located in Forest, Oconto, and 
Langlade counties. 





Tue industrial exhibition which was expected to be 
held in Barcelona, Spain, during the year has been 
postponed. It is hoped, however, to inaugurate it in 
1923. 














Western 


HEMLOG 


is gaining wider distribu- 
tion in the East because 
of its natural characteris- 
tics and adaptability to 
varied uses. Our numer- 
ous mills confinethe manu- 
facturing of Hemlock to 
the uses wherein it excels 
—as for example:— 


CASING, CEILING, 
FINISH, FLOORING, 
DIMENSION AND 
YARD STOCK. 


SHELVING, DRAWERS, 
FURNITURE, BOAT 
FINISH,CRATES, BOXES, 
COOPERAGE, CASKETS. 


Douglas Fir 

Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 

Red Cedar 

Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Other 
Woods 
We 
Can 
Ship 





nae. 


EASTERN OFFICES : 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
W.O. Womelsdorf, Mer. 
CHICAGO~—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann Mer. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumbe= © ~chanz- 


' 
; 
4 





We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern ORTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 
JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 


G.R. TULLY, Secretary, © F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 
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CALIFORNIA | 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange J 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Tel. Harrison 1295 




















alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Office, 


Senaianth ide. San Francisco, Cal. 








MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 


Building, San Francisco, Cal. 























iL IDAHO aware PINE - WESTERN Wire. PINE \\i 





“The Best Posts We Ever Saw 
In a Lumber Yard” 


The Manager of the Lyon-Gray Company’s Yard 
at Henrietta, Texas says a lot in a few words. 
You'll agree time Axe- 


with him CHAPIN'S - Spht West- 
when you ern Red 
stock Cha- LI FEF M E Cedar Posts. 
pin's Life- 


E. T. Chapin Co., spoxane, WASH. 


( y 


| THE | 


Polleys Lumber Co. | 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 


Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 














Shipments via N. P. and Milwaukee Railways 


a ) 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,3°T!°: 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefuily. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 49 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED FEB, 21 














umber Shinglea 
BO) <éciasipn we oealea-v ee mae 59,909,000 4,800,000 
WOEO cr oakasa sss oeswee seu 20,161,000 2,573,000 
PNOTCRED. 5.cB sso wee ot 39,748,000 2,227,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 21 
Lumber Shingles 
CO Perey 372,680.000 41,000,000 
SEED kigec05s8eossse eens 208,706,000 30,503,000 
RRUOOHOD cise seoen’ 163,974,000 10,497,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEB. 1 
Lumber Shingles 
BOO is iviweieea be eieaarsieien 20,130,000 5,584,000 
SAD 5% kis cacao ueminawewe 7,256,000 830,000 
TRCDAAND 36456 boy e wane 12,874,000 4,754,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 
Lumber Shingles 
BPD Sik pevGu sae Nea eeoe 126,158,000 25,423,000 
Re vena wees sway 82,385,000 15,654,000 
PRCTOURC ocx ciiis ees 43,773,000 9,769,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building de- 
partment for the week ended Feb. 18 were as 
follows: 





CLASS No. Value 
ee ee ee eT ee 60 
$ 1, 000 and under $ r. Ss eee a2 36,100 

5,000 and under O00). 0.650 10 64,000 

10,000 and under 33°00 RP tees 10 143,000 

25,000 and under 50,000..... <f 222,000 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 4 295.000 

100,000 and over..... ip aed 5:5 aie'e 5 864,000 
MUR 5 Siw is os pA Se ee Owe 48 $1, et ee 
Average valuation for week...... area 848 
Totals previous week........... 55 4, 549. 100 
Average valuation previous week. eaein 2.011 
Totals corresponding week 1919. 44 35 57'900 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 18, 1920... 362 16,661,345 


Totals corresponding period 1919.. 188 2,813,480 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—The northern pine trade enjoys 
a good many inquiries but does not seem able to 
locate stocks to cover the wants. Production is 
gaining a little, but not much. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 23.—A strengthening of 
prices of white pine, due to advances in fir, is the 
chief development of the week. Practically all man- 
ufacturers are closed out, or at least they are mak- 
ing no effort to obtain orders. Limited materials 
are available for old customers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The white pine trade is 
showing a good demand, but a marked shortage of 
stock and scarcity of cars. Many orders are being 
held up because the roads can not supply cars to load 
them out promptly, and in some instances yards have 
been unable to get a single car for a period of sev- 
eral days. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Demand is of 
unusual proportiors. Dealers state that it is only 
necessary to prove to buyers that you have the stock 
desired and the deal is as good as closed, prices ap- 
parently having no bearing on sales made recently. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—There is not much busi- 
ness passing, but there is no doubt but what the 
market is firm and growing firmer. The price for 
frames at the present time is $65 base. Other di- 
mension prices are : 9-inch, $€1 to $66, 10-inch, 
$62 to $67, 12-inch, $64 to $69. There is little demand 
for random at the present time. Prices current are: 
2x3 to 2x7, $52 to $54; 2x8, $53 to $55; 2x10, $55 to 
$56; 2x12, $56 to $57. Tho there is at present a slack 
demand for boards there are so few of them that 
the market is very firm. Random covering boards 
sell at $50 and matched spruce boards at $56 to $58. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—Those who specialize in the pole 
trade are living in hopes that when the railroads are 
back in private ownership there will be more rail- 
road pole replacement work. There ought to be a 
good post trade in the spring. White cedar shingles 
are scarce and high priced. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 23.—Poles continue in fair 
demand, and in‘fact there is quite an active call for 
them as compared to the requests for posts. There 
is a fair supply of 30-foot poles on hand. It is be- 
lieved that extensions by telephone and electrical 
companies, if carried out this year, will clean out the 
available stocks. Hauling from the northern woods 
cuttings is about completed. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—Distributers of hardwoods re- 
port a lull in the market and that not so many are 
anxious for high priced lumber as there were. How- 
ever, prices are as strong as they were, if not 
stronger. Stocks are scarce both north and south, 
and even should the buying lull continue for a 
while prices are not likely to fall off. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Feb. 23.—Demand for hard- 
woods continues active, with a badly mixed price 
situation. Building operations are actually waiting 
for hardwood lumber that still has to be dry 
kilned before it is available for interior finish, 
Prices vary from $10 to $50 a thousand and the 
buyers bidding for choice material. Stocks are low 
in all grades. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24.—While the mills are 
able to get almost any price asked, they would much 
rather be able to clear up their many long overdue 
orders. Hopes are strong that the weather will 
brighten and permit them to get out their logs and 
take on new business more freely. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The hardwood market 
continues strong, with a number of advances reported 
lately. Among the woods most affected in this way 
are ash and gum. Two-inch ash is quite scarce and 
prices are at an unusually high figure. Gum has 
been advanced all around, owing to the steady demand 
from furniture factories. Demand is good in most 
hardwoods, but shipments are checked by embargoes, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.—All hardwoods are 
stronger in demand and prices are higher than a 
week ago. Marketable stocks are lower because of 
the continued serious curtailment of production as 
the result of bad weather, almost impossible log- 
ging conditions and scarcity of efficient labor. Un- 
sold stocks in all the wholesale yards in this vicin- 
ity, and at the mills of Cincinnati manufacturers 
thruout Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia, are in 
some instances reported to be not 25 percent of 
what they normally should be at this season and 
getting lower all the time. There is steady buying 
by the furniture and piano industries, which are 
operating up to the limit of the lumber that can be 
supplied them and are willing to take more. The 
carriage, wagon and truck manufacturers also are 
busy and buy freely with little argument about 
prices. On top of these demands are the unsatis- 
fied requirements of the planing mills for sash and 
door material and for all kinds of interior finish. 
Under these conditions of the market the manu- 
facturers of the hardwoods are secure in their price 
position and under full protection of the law of 
supply and demand. Sales during the last week 
have been at prices materially higher than the 
week before; the quartered oaks up $5, $10 and $15; 
plain white and red oak, with the exception of FAS, 
up $5 and $15; poplar, with the exception of panel & 
wide No. 1 and boxboards, up $5 and $10; basswood, 
up $5 and $10; sound wormy chestnut, up $2 and $5; 
ash, up $15 and $20; walnut, at unchanged prices; 
maple, up $10 and $20; hickory, up $20 and $25; 
birch, up $5 and $10, and beech, up $10 and $20. In 
spite of these higher selling prices there has been 
no let up of the demand and every manufacturer ana 
wholesaler has more orders on the books than they 
could fill in three months if the lumber were im- 
mediately available for shipment. Sales were made 
last week at the following prices f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Lh: Nery c $310 $325 $325 $335 
BEECHES: scsccccsccsvens 280 290 290 300 
No. 1 common........+> 230 240 240 250 
NO. 2 COMMOR......6.0.0:0-00 115 125 125 130 

QUARTERED RED OAKkK— 

_ Se rere 260 270 270 mere 
210s 2 COMMOR:. 6.6 0.6.0.6-0:0% 185 200 200 -n% 
WOO. COMMNOB. 0'6:6.5.6.000% 100 110 110 

PLAIN WHITB AND RED OAK— 

1 SES Paine a rer 210 220 220 225 
PONE ih 05.6555. 4:60 wae a8 180 190 190 200 
NOs 1 COMMON. 6.6.5 606.006 150 160 160 170 
INO, 2 COMMON «6.500.000 08 100 =110 110 §=115 
INO; BCOMMION:. 66.0.0/0 000 45 50 50 55 
Mound WOLMY 66.0600 115 120 120 125 

PoPLAR— - 

PER eer eee 190 205 205 205 
Saps and selects....... 150 160 160 165 
INO, 2 COMMON. 6 0 0:65.00:6:0 115 130 130) §=135 
NOS CONMNOR . <.c06-s 00:0: 85 95 95 100 
NO. SS COMMON. 00:6 0:0:5:6-6'0 55 60 60 65 
Panel rg w vide, No. I, 

BO CO 2G oi0's ws's:a-050'0 230 
Box mF, 18” to 17”.. 185 

BAasswoop— 

err ee 130 140 140 145 
INO; COMMON :..60:6654005 105 110 119 115 
No. 2 common........ os Oe 65 65 70 

CHESTNUT— 

Ok Pee ee 150 155 155 160 
INO. T-COMMION. ... 5.006 5's 115 120 120 125 
No. 3 COMMOD. ... 60006 40 45 45 46 
Sound wormy.......... 75 17 77 78 

ASH— 

Bester guise: bore et are relatete 185 260 280 290 
No. 1 COMMON... 0.66566 120 175 200 210 
PEO. 2 OOO y6-556:0'0 «80: 70 85 90 95 

WALNUT— 

PMavacaelateks+sseeneee 250 260 270 £280 
Wo.. 2 COMRIOR. 2.000080 150 160 170 180 
No. 2 common.......++.- 100 = 110 7_ 120 
INO: SO COMMON ..6.0. 0000 vies 30 Saw ee 

MAPLE— 

1, eee rarer’ 120 185 140 150 
NO. F COMMON:,...0.66 060 06 100 115 120 125 
No, 2: COMMON ........0:0005% 80 85 90 100 

AIcKORY— 

RD oc G5k Sis. 5's 0s 6-60,4.89 150 160 

NO; 2 COMMOR. 6.60600 eae we 120 125 

WO. 2 COMMMOR<.<.0.0.0.0060% poe one 90 100 
BiIrRcH— 

1 Se See eee 180 aes aT" 

No. 1 COMMON... .6ce006 150 pak ne 

No. 2 COMMON. .....+006 105 

BEECH— 

BOAR ge baile eb ieiee bebe 120 we . 
NO. 1 COMMER... 520008 100 
No, 2: COMMON.. . o6..05.68 70 
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New Orleans, La., Feb. 23.—Demand is unabated 
and conditions of supply and production virtually 
unimproved. Weather and woods conditions are still 
unfavorable over a considerable part of the belt, 
and no marked increase of output can be expected 
until both round back to normal. Meanwhile there 
is a steady flow of inquiries and offerings, much of 
which can not be handled, and prices are not only 
exceedingly firm but on some items are reported 
on the upward trend still. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—Almost every item on the 
list of hardwoods continues strong and in good de- 
mand. Some offerings were made in the St. Louis 
market of cars in transit to the East but held up on 
account of the embargo, but those who expected 
bargains were disappointed, as full prices were de- 
manded and paid. Tupelo gum advanced $5 for No. 
1 common and $3 for No. 2 common. 


Alexandria, La., Feb. 24.—Hardwood prices in this 
territory remain firm, with few slight advances 
during the last week, but the tendency is decidedly 
upward. Demand continues exceedingly brisk in 
the domestic field. Mills are turning down orders 
by the hundred because of the scarcity of stocks. 
There has been very little improvement in logging 
conditions and many mills are still down. If con- 
ditions do not improve others may go out this 
week, 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—There is nothing coming 
in to speak of now on account of the embargo and 
car shortage and other difficulties of transportation. 
But there is no doubt demand is good thruout the 
trade in every line, that prices are almost absurdly 
varied, and that dealing is largely a matter of buy 
as one can. Prices current are about as follows, tho 
many dealers are asking away beyond the highest 
figures quoted for some lumber: Oak, quartered, 
$325 to $356; plain, $210 to $230; ash, $165 to $175; 
beech, $100 to $110; birch, red, $165 to $190; sap, $155 
to $180; maple, $140 to $160; poplar, $194 to $200. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 23.—With the domestic in- 
quiry very active the export movement has attained 
proportions that cut an important figure. As the 
producers were unable to take care of the current 
wants at home, there must result a still greater 
stringency, with the quotations advancing. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 23.—Hardwood demand still 
keeps pace with production. Prices remain firm. 
Some orders are being placed for bill stuff and car 
stock at satisfactory prices. Embargoes are ham- 
pering somewhat shipments from this territory. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—The hemlock distributers report 
demand still in excess of supply and the prices that 
are asked are the strongest yet. It looks as if hem- 
lock would have a very good demand thruout the 
building season. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The hemlock market 
shows no change, being on a basis of $56. Mills are 
not making any concessions, as they have more orders 
on hand than stock to fill them with. A higher 
market is prophesied for this spring, because of a big 
demand for lumber. The spurt in the trade has not 
started as yet, but retailers are beginning to make 
inquiry for their spring stocks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 24.—With the ap- 
proach of spring, demand shows greater strength than 
at any time this winter. Dealers having yard sup- 
plies are receiving more orders than they are able to 
take care of, while those who are short on stock are 
taking orders on condition that they fill them just as 
soon as lumber is secured from manufacturing points. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—The hemlock market has 
strengthened considerably. Of course the local 
storm has troubled business greatly. There are 
practically no dry boards to be had and the supply 
of green is certainly limited, especially in view 
of the embargo. The eastern clipped, 10 to 16 feet, 
remain firm still with $50 as the selling price. Ran- 
dom sell for $46 and $48, the point to which they 
were marked up a week ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.—Demand for hemlock 
continues strong, but distribution is light because 
manufacturers and wholesalers are in position to 
supply but a small part of the lumber that is called 
for by retailers and consumers. Mills in territory 
tributary to Cincinnati are operating on short sched- 
ules because of the scarcity of logs and the difficulty 
of getting them out of the woods. Prices are moving 
upward, and there is every reason to believe they 
will continue to. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—More transit shipments of lum- 
ber are coming towards Chicago now than in many 
months and local distributers are being urged by 
wire to dispose of them, which is likely to ease up 
the market considerably. Just why there should 
be so many transits when shippers are saying that 
cars are so scarce is a conundrum that local dis- 
tributers are trying to solve. 


Centralia, Wash., Feb. 19.—The following prices 
are those at which fir products have been sold 
f.o. b. Centralia during the week ended Feb. 18: 


Flooring, Vertical Grain, 6 to 16’ 


No.1 No. 2 No. $ 

° Clear Clear Clear 
et Se xen wow ouenea 97.00 94.00 $ 88.00 
2 Gdn ss edsdwdecagaee oe . $ 98.50 88.00 
DUET ct cnsanewa eer eadncsanens 97.50 90.00 
BREE cacerioevacceddceacesess 101.50 90.50 
MEME Cura acam amie de anes aa e eee 98.50 90.50 
BN 6 cs ns aero eae eeRas .50 90.50 











“«_A Great Need” 
Jays Americagfunberman 


“In the sawmill field,” says American 
Lumberman, in a recent issue, “there is a 
great need for short, heavily-built tractors 
to haul lumber about the yard. The neces- 
sity for a gasoline machine of this character 
was first discerned on the Pacific Coast, 
where now it is getting to be a rare thing 
to find horses working in a sawmill yard. 


“Sometimes as many as a dozen tractors 
can be employed at a sawmill * * * A 
tractor does not eat when it is not working, 
as does a horse or mule, and so it is easy to 
glimpse the great saving in animal feed— 
which is only one of the advantages accru- 
ing from tractor operation at sawmills.” 


And to this let us add that THE PRES- 
COTT LUMBER TRACTOR, with one 
driver, does the work of from six to eight 
horses or mules, each with a driver. 


Does . 


it quicker and better, too. And does work 
that neither horse nor mule can do, such as 
spotting cars, hauling heavy dead-weights, 
etc. 


Figure the cost of feeding, stabling, groom- 
ing even two draught animals. Add the 
wages of two drivers. As against that total 
a PRESCOTT can show a marked saving. 


But, that isn’t all. In 1919, a year of phe- 
nomenal activity, many mills did not op- 
erate more than 200 days. Thus, horses 
and mules required feed, stabling and care 
on 165 days for which they gave no re- 
turn. But the PRESCOTTS didn’t. On 
the off days their upkeep cost was nil. 


If your cut runs above 25,000 feet, you 
need a PRESCOTT. A request will bring 
you full particulars, without any obligation. 
Ask for them NOW. 


THE SUMNER K. PRESCOTT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Pending 


LUMBER 


Zic PRESCOT 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Ask 
any 


TRACTOR “* 





or domestic shipments is the use of 


STAR **ne ~ BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Sales managers and shipping clerks 
endorse this practical, permanent 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 





a The Approved Method 


of tying bundles of flooring, ceiling, siding, 
pickets, box shooks, veneer, etc., for export 


and economical method for it avoids LL Zr 

controversies and claims of shortage. LI. 
> : 

Write for particulars. LL Ys 

i 
MK. K 
BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. Ss< 

oO AQHA 


AIAN. \\ AQ W 


ili 





Manufacturers of 
STAR, 
j JUNIOR STAR, 
E-- BULL DOG AND 
2 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


| 
| 


Sen ee NS 


panei be gia 





I.umber Dealers welcome this system that 


eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and_ thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, anid it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 842 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











| HOTELS : 


Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
usiness Interests 
the Inland Empire 


E Rates, $1 00 up 


HE fame of this house as “One of America’s Exce 
too Hotels” is based upon far more than its roe < 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

oderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 














If a prominent lamb isint 
will doubtless find hin senlbewad. have. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 











All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per aay. 
With Toilet, 
$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 

















Flooring, Slash Grain, 10 to 16’ 








ORS ede keene veka eeseeeeees 84.00 71.00 
CE SisoNda ecw nese es nseeuseeee 87.00 80.00 
Vv. G. Stepping, S2S or S2S & Nosed 
De Oe Ee oi vine bsnn sudscnsans 110.00 100.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear & Better, 6 to 16’ 

BRS 55.56 ado wie Nis he sine sane 94.00 88.00 
8, emer ene ee 95.00 89.00 
Pe Gab AO” s 0:60 oa es bs:0seen 96.00 90.00 
BRET  pahos snk osc hake a sale 98.00 92.00 
256 end 246754" and 6” 0. ..0:s.6-0:00% 97.00 91.00 
1%” and 159”x5”, &”, 10”, 12”.... 99.00 93.00 
SS A ee rer os 94.00 88.00 
RSME oa. bcs 4164) 9is 9 93 WE BD 95.00 89.00 
AD 5 555-00 ko se ew 8 6-8 96.00 90.00 
BEA 5.6cavwssn dense k0sw 550058 - 98.00 92.00 
Ceiling, C& EBorc & EV, 10 to 16’ 

Pn ciucssesankanes set eakiraee 78. 71.00 
SEE eee eee eS eae 78.50 71.50 
a eS Seren er rae rere 78.00 72.50 
SEE” haan enave sees aes cree 79.00 76.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic, 10 to 16’ 

BMERE? aNg wins Sines a SARS TES 7.00 74.50 
EME” Gu swr cep ee chiceiellcuna ews 79.00 76.00 
DE Giesina Sk vane ciniaa eee eoes 81.00 78.50 
BG SSonenit se Csanuisons atu skee 88.00 85.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap, 6 to 20’ 

No.1 No. 2 
Common Common 
RR aris aise peewee eae see $ 42.00 $ 39.00 
Be aan Su a Paieses Ae ace HRIE SNe . 40.00 37.00 
SUED ae Wise ietne hai eibin woe eet 38.00 35.00 
Pe) Guise cess pacew Ora eet oeee 38.50 35.50 
1a | aes MOA etree eee ear 39.50 36.50 

SOMES cies Bienes aves she aS NaS 41.50 38.50 

RMR SiG sean sone anceeeaens 42.00 39.00 
Common Dimension, $1S1E 
No.1 No. 2 
Common Common 

Be Bo —- 4 Oe 6 vc skvdanectsnveds 37.50 $ 34.50 
Be O° —— B, TB Wd 26 ooc.ce 00s ese 38.50 35.50 
Ree rs Sere 39.50 36.50 
BE Beene * vec GWA Ss hoe SS 40.50 37.50 
Ce ete” srss vise eeae ees ss hoes 41.50 38.50 
BE SoD Kins ds caine ee bees 43.50 40.50 
SR le ere ee re 38.00 35.00 

yn i Serr: wearer 38.00 35.00 

ge | ae ear 39.00 36.00 
ON Re es ere 39.50 36.50 
SRI Ee sh visas eenew sane sees 41.00 38.00 
en | ee rey nee 42.00 39.00 
UN | | pers nei ~. 44.00 41.00 
DR Ne 0c ake tests tase eee 46.00 43.00 

Common Plank and Small Timbers 
No.1 Select 
Common Common 

ae i er ree eer, $ 40.00 43.00 
Rae, AG eswinie:s.sle eee are nee 39.50 42.50 
Ee | err rer rr 40.00 43.00 
BEI 2 Nasaenaeesswesaseses 41.00 44.00 

Common Timbers, 32’ and Under 
SS. ror ie ee -- 386.00 39.00 

2OKIO” cvccse (Acbeeeuvaedabone ° 37.00 40.00 
ee erry 0.00 43.00 

14x14” .. iasaeeew eine . 37.50 40.50 

PRES ccc ae awe cane salsa eo ewnle 39.00 42.00 

SEES st asbabee eee ebe ease y . 40.00 43.00 

MMR, | skin's vhs Sev 5b O04 5a eb tinea oo 41.50 44.50 

Be aoa wkd ie bie Sinioee FF: 418. OS 43.50 46.50 
EE ois v5 hsp os O55 ws Seen oh ee os 45.00 48.00 
Lath 
WyxlLYgr—4A! wiccccccesccevveee oe0s0s ee ° $ 13.00 
Shingles 
*A* red cedar....$ 5.65 Clear ...........$ 6.90 

Logs e 

Bat; 86. 2. ccscww $ 30.00 Cedar...$25.00 to $ 35.00 

Bir, NO. 2.ccccse 5.00 Hemlock .......- 18.00 

Bir, No. 3... - 18.00 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 21.—The volume of orders at 
fir mills this week is down, as mills are not booking 
business ahead. There is also a falling off in the 
total of business offered, traceable, it is thought, to a 
tendency thruout the country to “lay off” for the 
time being. Actual production is slightly in excess 
of 82,000,000 feet, or about 3% percent below normal. 
The aggregate of unshipped rail orders exceeds 13,000 
cars, If conditions were normal the conditions would 
indicate weakness; but prices hold at previous high 
levels. Red cedar siding is exceptionally, due to 
speculative value of logs. The situation thruout is 
decidedly mixed. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 21.—The demand for fir has 
been a little lighter the last week than heretofore 
during the winter, but every indication is that the 
spring volume will be heavier than ever. The 
market is somewhat softer than a week ago but 
it is predicted that it will assume firmness in a 
very short time. The red cedar shingle market is 
unchanged. The log market remains steady. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24.—Buyers still want a lot 
or fir, but conditions elsewhere in the market are 
such that they rather hesitate to go too strong for 
fear that a reaction is coming. This situation ap- 
plies more generally to uppers than to other items, 
such as dimension and boards. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—No change has taken place in 
the western pine situation and the volume of busi- 
ness in the local market is very small. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24.—Idaho, Inland Empire 
and California mills hold out a little hope to buyers 
later in the spring, but just now they do not want 
any business. They have all the orders on hand 
they can handle just now and prices offered are no 
temptation. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—Demand is not heavy at 
present but stocks are rather low here and trans- 
portation poor and so the market is firm and the 
recent advances in uppers well maintained. Prices 
current are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $200; 2%, 3-inch, 
$210; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $180; 2%, 3-inch, $190; fine 
common, 4/4, $125; 5/4, 6/4, $135; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, 
$86; barn boards No. 2, 6-8 inch, $70. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25.—Dealers report plenty of 
orders for the California pines, but they find it almost 
impossible to secure deliveries on shipments from the 
mills. The shortage ef cars, as well as the large 
number of embargoes, makes it hard work to fill orders 
hereabouts and many shipments are being held up for 
better weather. Prices are holding very strong. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—The redwood market is quiet 
in Chicago because redwood distributers find it diffi- 
cult to get stocks. The mills appear to have enough 
business closer at home to keep them busy. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24.—Agents here for red- 
wood mills say the easiest thing they know of is to 
get an order and the hardest thing to make it stick. 
Mills have taken so few orders from this section in 
the last six months that there is a big shortage of 
all items. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 24.—The following f. o. b. 


mill prices have been obtained for Arkansas soft 
pine from Feb. 17 to 23, inclusive: 


Flooring ‘ 
x3” 1x4” 
ae RII HEINER 6 5:ar6)5 050.5 5/6i0 ase vwie die ove $126.25 
B&better edge grain............. *$121.50 126.25 
2 ee ee one 111.75 
PA ee vaaws ose 109.50 
Bepettor fat grain.........ccceess « 112.26 108.25 
POs A. Ca TINIE 6 ovis nccnesine weiss oar bg 5.75 
INO. 2 HOt QPaln cc sosccccevsee owe Weeeo 60.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
Ya" 5%” 4 %” 

Ceiling Ceilin Ceillng Partition 

B&better ....$62.00 $81.5 $99.78 $115.75 
Se eee 59.25 6.25 85.00 79.75 
a eee 51.00 54.50 oes 64.50 

Finish—Dressed 
oN B&better c 

RB cnsmens researc eacms ses $125.25 see 
SN. vs: ka lecain Kiocanceucecnd $125.50 124.50 $114.50 
NE IO” is avecse veces os 127.50 125.00 115.00 
O gGiaa ain leaereieas sialale ices 127.50 127.25 *106.50 
1% to 2x4 to 8”........ 129.00 127.25 see 
1% to 2x10 & 12%... ses 137.50 134.50 


Casing and Base 
4”-6 & 8” B&better.$126.00 5 & 10” B&better. $125.75 
Fencing and i ey 
°. 


= N No. le 
are Use verpacemene $75.75 $51.00 $43.50 
Oe inbnelomcaueeeigauiseaaan 73.00 54.00 41.75 
Mee dud Sw sibkece eh boos sleare 75.00 53.25 41.50 
DE {oj ciea ae acei sda bie aninine ele 74.00 52.00 42.75 
Be” cub wansemeseuieve renee 82.00 59.00 44.75 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 
10-18. 
hd 14 & 16’ g 
oe, EE LOTT --$50.00 $47.00 $49.50 
MEER. 6-50 0:6 pieiwe ea salewesee 45.00 45.00 47.50 
BUEN” cece. esusewnnwaieslinee 46.25 46.25 48.50 
BRO — sctcvabestanecwe mes 48.50 48.50 49.25 
| er re 50.00 50.00 50.00 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 
10-18. 
1 4 & 16’ 20’ 
eT Ee Pere $46.50 $46.75 $47.50 
MEE scwvininie aucanle enlace nie’ 46.00 46.00 47.25 
DO aiasikeawaieeee a<-ce Seeee 48.00 48.25 
BMMISS ca 5 cosh eupieinca tel scisin a cierese 49.00 49.00 see 
DELS ccswauteseqebenesniar 49.75 49.75 *52.50 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. No. No. 
Ee <cons sone Rome neKeeRes *$66.00 $53.00 *$44.75 
ie: dig sre alow ig: laine nian eee 67.00 50.25 43.75 
Fe iiewceserGacksca noses *74.25 54.50 44.25 
Lath 
oO. No. 2 
MRR k” ca cioswncaannene peewee $18.00 $15.15 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Nore.—In es the above average prices, 
freights computed on longleaf basis of weights have 
been deducted from delivered prices realized in various 
markets. This report, therefore, does not reflect exact 
f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
average delivered prices that were received will be 


closely approximated. 
PRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 23.—Demand continues 
very far ahead of available supply, with slim pros- 
pect of an early change in the ratio. Much new 
business is being offered, due perhaps to the fact 
that the cypress price stabilization policy has proven 
attractive. But the larger mills are concentrating 
upon the needs of their regular customers and the 
great part of the offered new business goes un- 
placed. There seems to be active call for practi- 
cally every item on the list, but finish probably is 
leading the demand. Prices are very strong, with 
a considerable spread. Car supply is still fairly 
satisfactory. 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—Local distributers report that 
the mills are beginning to send price lists, something 
almost unheard of for months. One of the local dis- 
tributers showed a long list this week and he acted 
with as much glee as a boy with his first pair of red 
boots. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24.—Some of the big mills 
have canceled all of their recent lists and are taking 
no business whatever. There is practically no dry 
stock on hand at any of the mills and productior 
is consistently runring below normal, with the result 
that order files still are filled. Yard stocks of cy- 
press are unusually small and there is big volume 
of business waiting to be placed, with only 6cca- 
sional special lots available to buyers. 


St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 24.—Some of the large mills 
cutting Gulf stock cypress have withdrawn from the 
market, and the prospects are for an advance shortly. 
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The demand is good for all items on the list. Native 
stock is profiting by the shortage in the red cypress. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25.—It is so difficult to get 
cypress shipped from the mills that not much busi- 
ness is being done, and permits are required in many 
eases before shipment can be made. Prices are hold- 
ing at a strong figure. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.—Distributers of cypress 
are unable to secure more than a fraction of the lum- 
ber their orders call for, and the movement from the 
mills to this market is inconsiderable. The persistence 
of the demand is encouraging an advance of prices, 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 23.—No additions have been 
made to the stocks of cypress here, despite earnest 
efforts to do so, the mills being far behind in their 
deliveries. Most of them decline to book further 
orders. As this is happening at a time when the re- 
quirements of the builders are small, what will hap- 
pen when building is active remains to be seen. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—Recent weather has less- 
ened the local trade here greatly. Demand is good 
from both manufacturing consumers and the re- 
tailers. Both tank stock and finish are in demand 
here. The difficulty with the market is inability to 
get cypress to this market, so filled are the mills 
with orders, and so depleted in stock and backward 
in production. Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, $130 
to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; selects, 4/4, $120 to $125; 
8/4, $182 to $137; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $90 to $95; 8/4, 
$105 to $110. 


Alexandria, La., Feb. 24.—The demand for cypress 
has not changed unless it is getting heavier, but it 
is doubtful if it could get much stronger. Cypress 
manufacturers are filling what orders they can and 
not worrying much about what they can not do. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—Red cedar shingles are quoted 
this week the same as last: Clears, $8.61; and stars, 
$6.97. White cedars are quoted: Extras, $7.80; 
standards, $6.80 and sound butts, $4.25. Lath of all 
kinds remain very high in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 23.—Shingles are holding 
very firm, with only spotted demand for them. 
Wholesale and retail departments, however, feel 
that with spring building about to start the demand 
will take up all the shingles on hand that can be 
shipped in time. Prices advanced a week or so ago 
but that did not seemingly deter such buyers as 
were in the market. The car shortage, it is believed, 
will keep the market from any slump. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24.—A rather smaller sup- 
ply of clears has boosted prices a dime on that qual- 
ity, to $7.85, Coast basis, while stars remain un- 
changed around $5.90. Demand is a little slower 
now and there are enough cars on the road to make 
frequent opportunities for buyers to obtain con- 
cessions. The lath situation appears to be easing 
up slowly and, while prices have not shown a tend- 
ency to sag, yet in a general way it is believed that 
future weeks will see a gradual return to a some- 
what lower basis. Siding prices remain firm and 
firmness is expected to continue some time. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 23.—Both items find ready 
sale, almost at the seller’s own price, and it is re- 
ported that lath quotations are still being notched 
up here and there. Mill stocks are very short and 
the call seems to be keeping the mills pretty clean. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—The confusion as to the 
price of lath continues. The 1% inch may be pur- 
chased at $15 Boston, and the 1% inch and 1% inch 
are quoted respectively, tho with some trepidation, 
at $16 to $17.50 and $15 to $16.50. The demand for 
shingles keeps quiet. Extra whites some sell for 
$8.50, best, and others demand $9; the clears sell 
$8 and $8.50. There is little demand for reds just 
now and there are practically none coming in, so 
prices are a bit problematical. Two-inch furring is 
selling $50 to $52. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 23.—Tho needs in the way of 
shingles are far from urgent, prices are still being 
marked up, with H. B. short cypress 6 by 20 hearts 
now commanding not less than $25 and saps $20. 
The dealers decline to book orders for future de- 
livery at lower figures. Lath have been advanced 
in the face of the fact that this is one of the quietest 
periods of the year. Spruce lath are bringing as 
much as $20 or $20.50, with cypress, when they can 
be had, perhaps even more, and with the ordinary 
southern pine stocks at $17. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The shingle trade is not 
very brisk at this time, as little building is being 
done. The storms have set back the work of the 
builders to a large extent, but they expect to be quite 
busy in the coming month. Prices are just about the 
Same as a week ago, with not many shingles available. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Shingle de- 
mand shows signs of slowing down. During the last 
week there has been a weakness in the call for stock. 
The falling off is attributed to the disposition of the 
mills not to extend credit as freely as before. Prices 
are holding the same as a week ago and a fair as- 
sortment of stock is in transit. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 21.—There was a weak spot 
in the red cedar shingle market Wednesday, when 
prices eased off 10 to 15 cents, but the sag was 
stopped Thursday under a firming tendency, which 


still continues. The mills are running steadily and 
are piling stock. Stars are quoted at $5.75 to $5.80; 
clears, $7.10 to $7.15. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.—Red cedar shingles, 
where they can be delivered, are selling again above 
$10 for some of the grades, but there are few of them 
in this market and distribution is very light. Cypress 
and pine are in better supply than a few weeks ago, 
but they are far short of the demand and builders are 
buying substitutes for both roofing and exterior finish. 
Lath are scarce and sell around $20 for No. 1 pine, 
3/8” by 4’. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—Very little business is 
passing because there is no lumber coming into the 
market and the prospect of getting any here is ap- 
parently slight. The market is firm but demand not 
very active since the storm tied up the roads and 
most building. The prices for roofers are very high 
and rather confused. As high as $65 is being asked 
by some now for six inch. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25.—Much strength is shown 
in the North Carolina pine market and advances are 
recorded in some grades. Two-inch edge box has been 
advanced to an unusually high figure, and such stock 
is said t@ be very scarce. All kinds of flooring are 
becoming hard to find and the best grades command 
almost any price. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 23.—No important additions 
to the quantities of North Carolina pine held here 
have been made during the last week. Tho build- 
ers are not active and this is not the season of the 
year for the box makers, the tendency of quotations 
has been toward yet higher levels. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 25.—The local inquiry for southern 
pine is rather quiet, in fact quieter than it has been 
in a long time. However, if the inquiry were active 
it would have little effect because the mills have 
not the stocks to take care of the demand. Prices 
appear to be growing stronger. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24.—The southern pine 
manufacturers represented here are all in the mar- 
ket again and lists are said to cover practically the 
whole range of items. There is said to be an in- 
creasing quantity of flooring qn the market and 
prices are inclined to sag on that em. The indica- 
tions are that new lists will show a revision down- 
ward. The mills are reported to be getting fairly 
well cleared up on the rush of business in January 
and in a much better position to meet the spring 
demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—The lumber market con- 
tinues strong at unchanged prices. In some quarters 
a lull in buying is reported, but there is na disposi- 
tion to force sales by lowering prices. Offerings of 
some manufacturers are more free, but they seem 
confident as to the future of the market and are con- 
tent to hold their lumber rather than to make any con- 
cessions. Bad weather in the North is one of the 
causes of the reduction in volume of buying. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 23.—Reports for the week 
indicate that there has been little change in vol- 
ume of production, booking or shipments. All three 
range considerably below normal. In some quar- 
ters a slight slackening of demand is reported, but 
it generally is agreed that considerably more busi- 
ness is being offered than is being accepted. The 
order files seem to be comfortably filled, while 
stocks are low in supply, broken in assortment and 
production is not hitting up the proper gait. Ship- 
ments are being held down by car shortage and 
embargoes. The car supply is spotty and the sub- 
ject of much complaint. Prices continue the up- 
ward tendency so far as the scarce and active items 
are concerned, and are strong thruout the list. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The difficulty in getting 
stock is causing a large curtailment of southern pine 
trade. It is necessary in a good many cases to get 
permits before the shipments can be started and this 
factor leads to much delay and some cancelations. 
The demand Is fair, but not quite as active as several 
weeks ago, and this decline is attributed to the bad 
weather. Country yards are so snowed in that they 
can handle incoming lumber only with great incon- 
venience. Prices are firm. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 23.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this terri- 
tory during the two weeks beginning Feb. 9 and 
ended Feb. 21, inclusive: 


Flooring 
Week Week 
Ended nded 
eb. 21 eb. 14 
En6 FORGED cctcccccacsaces $105.54 $100.00 
No. 1 common.........- 97.34 92.90 
No. 2 common......... 52.52 50.84 
No. 3 common and cull.. 34.82 36.22 
1x3 Bé&better rift........... 140.00 o«eae 
&better sap rift....... 135.75 ada 
Bé&better edge grain.... aaa 115.00 
Bé&better flat............ 110.00 110.00 
No. 1 common flat...... aadae 100.00 
No. 2 common flat...... 54.71 52.52 
No. 3 common and cull.. 34.43 35.83 
1x6 No. 2 common.......... 51.00 50.88 
No. 3 common and cull.. 38.35 38.00 
Ceiling 
1x4 No. 2 common.......... 50.00 e 
5/8x3 No. 2 common.......... 42.00 cooe 
PEMB POMOEIEE occ ccssccccece 73.13 coo 
1 common.......... 70.00 ane 
2 COMMON. .ccccccee 43.77 45.00 
Wex3% B&better Nasceecéaudekes 62.57 ae 
commMoON.......+.++ 58.56 58.00 
No 2 Ce eee 37.03 34,75 
No. 3 common.......... 26.25 asec 
Partition 
1x4 No. 3 common......... - 32.00 eseee 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty....... eeaes 91.67 
No. 1 common novelty... nae 75.00 
No. 2 common novelty.. 54.68 52.91 
No. 1 common bevel..... 8.00 47.00 
No. 2 common bevel..... eae 6.00 
%x6 B&better square edge.. 63.13 ones 
No. 1 com. square edge.. 55.50 60.00 
No. 2 com. square edge.. 33.14 30.50 
No. 3 and cull.......... 25.20 aqnee 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common.......... 55.00 52.41 
Boards 
Bédbetter— 
Bee Me Nécdsecdaccnnedawede 105.00 <aeaa 
Be EE a ceedccddcsceudedcea 105.00 eecee 
Ba ER fa da cdeadcdewcedaanes 105.00 aeues 
SUMMER a eadduacaucdeandaaed 106.00 aane 
i> 5 Dae rer 107.00 105.00 
DP Mt kabadacaecadeceueuce 110.00 105.00 
1x he: EO ee 102.00 100.00 
4 i. Ae eee e-- 102.00 eeue 
CFG © WOE 6 ccceccccucceceeas eauwe 105.00 
OSGi SOUND (oc devdcdusacecedne adaes 105.00 
(io RS. Seer terre 105.00 
No. 1 common— 
p> RBS ERPerrcerrrr cece 90.00 eccee 
ok 2 rer eocee GES aa 
ert . aa 95.00 97.33 
BE DS UWP FS COCs ceccccccccce ae 70.00 
4/4 1S A. 78.00 asees 
fog fe eee eae 100.00 
No. 2 common— 
p> 4 bo Reece aeneee 50.00 eeee 
EE REED Weasdddsadcadenednce 48.00 porn 
BS Bo errr ere 48.00 53.50 
= 1 TOME sacccdccncasccceas “eae 35.00 
PENN edddeacedacdadadeded 49.00 50.00 
iz10 MEE Sdeddccccuaddudeuada “ae 50.00 
REM BE 6 ncsaddcdavavenaseun aha 54.00 
p> Xe): Gere 51.00 47.23 
SSE DS OG EF TOGEE c cccccccccccs anda 40.00 
4/4 A” eee 40.00 ecece 
No. 3 common— 
> i eeaerrer rrr reer “ 40.00 
RE ED kccdewecaceudece < 45.00 
Other grades— 
1x10 & 12” No. 3 & cull S4S esse 38.00 
1x 4 & up No. 3 & cull S4S_ 35.00 40.00 
Mill run K. D. rough.... 45.00 41.92 
Mill run green rough.. 35.00 39.54 
4/4x 4 & wider mill run K. D. 47.50 asses 
4/4x 4 & wider green .......... 39.00 cece 
Shingles 
BOB Meddsccdncdsncecucascada 8.50 8.18 
FUG DS Msc dcacacdcccccacedcsece 4.13 4.22 
Bee COUNOND occckccccscecscaces 8.25 7.50 
ECOnOMY CYPFESS .ccccccccccccce 6.50 esos 
Lath 
4’ No. 1 standard, K. D....... ++ 17.16 17.38 
4’ No. 1 standard, green........ 14.50 15.46 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.—Wholesalers of southern 
pine are preparing for more activity in the market in 
a short time. Distribution is at present considerably 
curtailed by the condition of stocks at the mills, and 
representatives of the manufacturers give no assur- 
ance of an immediate improvement in this respect. 
Demand is heavier, however, and the retail yards 
are almost bare. Permits for construction work of 





Norfolk, Va., Feb. 21.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 














Epep (RouGH) No. 2 & better Cull and 
No. 3 Bor red heart 
i aor sedacaves reer rrrr se $109. 00@ 112.00 $78.00 @82.00 $43.00@45.00 $40.00 @ 41.00 
DG vesacasaanassédedddedanaes 113 117.00 80.00 @ 84.00 TC aera 
OIE: cwetaddeddnctacuaedadeuns 115. 00 @120.00 82.00@ 86.00 45.00@47.00 = nce wee eeeeee 
Oe eee KeCneibandandeaate 117.00@122.00 SEGGGSRGO «g ekecaseesese 8 8=—«s So haaanqaan « 
nour 4/4 
Note nddeUacwtwedcsesesaee 113.00@118.00 82.00 @87.00 51.00@52.00 43.50 @44.50 
10" Jadudauadeadcuguewuseweewas 114.00@119.00 83.00 @88.00 52.00@53.00 44.50@45.50 
UP duvcccvasadanwedadedtvans 119. 00@124. 00 ‘88. 50@91.50 54. .00@55. 00 47.50@49.50 
Bark Sreips, Nos. 1 and 2........-.-- $80. 00 @84. 00 Bark Strip PARTITION, ‘Nos. 1 and 2.. . .$93.00 95.00 
cbewtvcedancuceea ue 35.00@37.00 CULL RED HEART.....ccccccccccccccce 26.00 @30.00 
No. 2 & better 
LaTH, _ » eT $17.00@18.00 Roorers, 6”....... wirtd try D4S, 6” $113.00 
), eee 12.00@14.00 We isecaas 53.00@54.50 8” 
FACTORY FLOORING, 2”. 49.00@56.00 BG wcudaad 54.00@55.50 10” 
S1zzs, N. C. pine...... 43.00 @48.50 De cataees 55.00 @56.50 12” 
Finished Widths No. 2 & better No.3 
PEGONING, 20ers OE EB” Ree cccecscccicccaceedccde $128.50@182.50 ..cwecccceces 
MOMS 6 v6 cecescdddddsdencccioece 110.50 @116.50 $91. 100 @97.50 $55.00 60.00 
CURING rd ha dacedveccadeucecuduaceeunceseees “a 59.00@ 61.50 51.00@53.00 33.50 @36.00 
NUfcees Coe Chad Hae eC Cease Rheenenaae , 63.00@ 68.50 56.00@60.00 39.75 @42.50 
PAMRUPION, $97 6 <.cccc bec Kccvcdcedecasccdadace avawe 111.50@117.50 92.00 @98.50 56.00@61.00 
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‘all kinds are accumulating and it can not be long 
before the calls for deliveries will develop urgency. 
‘Despite talk of the peak of the market being near to 
hand, prices are $5 and $10 higher than a week ago 
and there are no indications of an early change in 
this regard, 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—Demand has fallen off 
greatly with the retailers in this section since the 
storm, and with no lumber arriving here and con- 
ditions at the mills about as bad as ever, and prices 
‘being strengthened rather than eased, the way of the 
southern longleaf dealer is hard. Prices current are: 
Flooring, A, $139 to $153; B, $133 to $145; C, $120 to 
$130; partition, B&better, $120 to $123; No. 2 com- 
mon, $61 to $65, 6-inch. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 23.—Relative quiet prevails 
in the Georgia pine trade. The yards have no ex- 
tensive stocks to take care of and mill assortments 
are very low. The production still appears to be 
under the demand, with every division strong. 





These are the average prices taken from sales re- 
ported on the dates indicated in the following sec- 
tions: 

Hat- Kan.- Bir- 









ties- sag ming- 
burg, ov. —_ 
Miss. 
Feb. 21 Fev. °e1 re. $3 
Flooring 
1x3” EG ee er \ i 
et ee 109.50 


D 
el 


N 
BE TE A sess csenentcune ALD. cases Rais 

win 112.00 
109.91 
97.00 
52.50 
1x6” No. EEA aes 
No. 2, 52.00 
No. ase 
x4” nag apd 61.00 
72.00 
Nov : 50.00 
MO. Biss cccowisecrcsos ED. cise 33.00 
5x4” Rebeiter - apes 
No 77.00 
No. ere 
ioe e 35.00 
%x4” r iRbetter meoreee ies 
PE BS Bim ceteebceseree Ce.  <aeen cee 
ND: Bi sassbeteeseuses ae <caien eee 

56 x6” NO Ae accccvenaexchee EMOO:  siapten . 
92.50 
56.00 
A REP 7.00 





13 * 
1% 2 Wie sate snatacneee See caves Gunes 
Be&better surfaced: 
eer aes 
res eer ee ° ove 
RS Sic kaos work Sis dielebae joes 
= and Se tawasweasehes ee eves 
11 x4 OF SR iv cccactecewewncs ceene 
it re ctveees su 
PEED GRE A” 60050 02.00%00% en 
Oo) Aer res coce 
25s Bnd Vet to 12" .<.csvc0 ae sees 
C surfaced: 
0G ines ees sip ee akin ios” aes DELDO  asices 
BE. ticenesacaesanes Sachs awe DEUO « «00% 
et sand 1 ees pinlse mele ; AOL << se0eie 
Le en sete wie S2ass.) SOR” Brine 
Casing and Base 
Bebetter: 

Se 6 ecw his cea Lcehbea: Sass Ce “seca 
| a re Sete bOd), wales) OIE + eb aa 
Jambs 

Bébetter: 
ae ee hw ewe IGB0O 3 2c 
1%, 1% and 2x4 and 67 ..0.0 scvce AIDDO accuse 
Fencing, S1S 
No. 1, ute ee a. . ‘i; Sawaw i er 
REO 4 AO soon as janes (ob: 


eeeee 


* ceeds lengths. . oe e060 72.04 
No. 2 =  sassncapae 





136” Sn Pare 49.85 62.00 

No. 3 pad lengths) : 
Sarr sss kaeks pemee Oe 
> een scenes ‘ 38.58 43.81 

Boards, SiS or - $28 

No. 1, 1x 6 to 12” eS ll, Be eee 
1x Sn ia and 16’.... 90.75 69.32 ..... 
Other a: - 90.00 Ot00 sess 


1x10”, 14 and 1G’.... 98.25 ..... 
Other lengths. - 91.25 


1x12”, 14 and 16’ okie 
Other lengths. . > 100.25 75.55 


Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas 
burg, City, 
Miss. Mo. 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
Se Le | ce Diao. aseve 
IE, eoaneess saaes © 54.00 50.31 
BN 6 os oy oe eee 55.00 52.40 
BR eek tonite sia ow was 56.50 55.11 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
Aa 32S ee | A ree 
1x 8” aia ae le nce hk we eeCR 42.75 43.00 
Sy OO 44.25 41.63 
SEG” wicceseenaaans 46.50 42.56 
Shiplap 
No, 2, 22S" Fe One GG 4 Kswen 78.79 
Other lengths.. ..... 69.48 
1x10”, Mixed lengths.. ..... 69.00 
No. 2 ,10 to mys 
Bare Sahara sions ayes ahieo ee 52.50 
SS aE SRA ae ee 52.57 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
MARS rns kote eG oa seree ec 41.95 
| ee eee Prereanee 42.07 
No. 1, 2x 4"; 48.90 
48.00 
50.20 
50.25 
2z 6”, 45.98 
46.00 
47003 
47.35 
2x 8", 45.71 
46.36 
50.00 
47.98 
2x10”, 9. 
1 49.00 
50.00 
49.35 
2x12”, 51.00 
50.05 
51.54 
: 1.60 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 45.06 
44,52 
46.19 
47.40 
2: 6”, 40.95 
41.46 
42.90 
41.70 
2x 8", 45.50 
43.00 
43.77 
46.00 
2x10”, 42.00 
44.83 
46.00 
44.97 


2x12”, 





No. 3, 2x4” 
2x6” 
2x4 to 12”. 


Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ and 


under: 
De enti dG Adsense Mae eee 45.25 51.14 
LA er Nc ee 49.25 54.10 
ee eRe te oe ° 54.00 56.00 
| PRR te een we a 
RG Sach caan shea CSO sens 
Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20’ and under: 
Re ee eT a) EEO sore 
SUR 5 eae awe ea ONES ie RE win ee 
BE S55 a RE 2 ee 
1G” Sd. aiSraes seis wie kee saa 
Plaster Lath 
Oe a ee his pase cee ; 25 16.28 
en A eer ree er - 15.50 15.28 
Byrkit —_ 
ON A Nes keener eenee 45.33 
ROU 6 -cac heehee cake ee 44.16 
Se” GeO BOMBER Sons cic ewees. 6accws 44,24 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
Babette, TH BAS S00" ecewice se auseva’e 106.60 
Oy sia sols ien aes G800 ose 
5’ and multiples... 80.75  ..... 
No. 1, 10 and 20’ 


No. 2, Random 


S4S, ge E&S: 


Up to 10”, 34 
Up to 10”, 34 
Up to 12”, 34 


Car Framing 


8” and under, 20’ and under 49.50 
10” and over, 20’ and under 50.00. ..... 
; Sapa 


6x8”, 8’, 90 percent heart. a weine 50.00 
Longleaf Paving Block aa 
No. 1. Sq. E&S...... knees 


BOXBOARDS 








Bir- 
ming- 
ham, 
Ala, 








Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—Business is very quiet. 
Consumers still seem to be fairly well supplied. 
Prices show some variation. Some dealers would 
rather hold to the high values they have set on the 
stock than sell, while others make some concéssions 


to induce trade. 


Round edge pine box boards sell 


about $32 to $35, and square edge, with a wide range, 


at $50 to $60. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 

35 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

ine. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 

¢ secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














FOR SALE—BALED SHAVINGS 


From dry pine lumber in carload lots, Ready for shipment. 
ANDERSEN LUMBER CO., South Stillwater, Minn. 





WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 

Sales over hundred thousand. Lumber only. Salary what 
you yourself can make it. Competition good. Small city 

where you would enjoy living. I want a star. A real 
money maker, honestly. What have you saved? That's 
the test. Give age, nationality, religion, life experience. 
First letter. Must be fully competent to assume full man- 
agement, 

Address “‘H. 100,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WE OFFER TO A FEW CONSUMERS OF 


Oak and Gum, the services of our Memphis purchasing of- 
fice. For particulars address P. 0. BOX 765, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WE HAVE SEVERAL NAiLING MACHINES 
for sale. The machines in question are in good order. If 
interested, communicate with the 
NATIONAL BISCUITCO., Purchasing Dept., 

409 West 15th St., New ‘York. 


WANTED—ONE-HALF DOZEN 
Small Russell Log Cars in good repair. 
BISSELL LUMBER CO., Tripoli, Wis. 














WANTED—A SECOND MAN IN RETAIL LUMBER 
And coal yard. Must be competent to tally and grade lum- 
ber. Also be willing to load wagon and look after genera! 
yard as well as being competent to handle shipping from 
Office standpoint. To such a man there is an opportunity for 
ones himself in a good paying position. Address 

ICAGO & RIVERDALB LUMBER COMPANY, Harvey, 





WANTED. 
To get in correspondence with retail lumber yard man- 
ager who has had experience, and is willing to live in small 
Iowa and Nebraska towns. Farmers’ trade. 
JOYCE LUMBDPR COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa. 


BOOKKEEPER—MARRIED. 35-40 YEARS OLD 
Northern Wisconsin. Some experience in lumber manufac- 
turing and costs. 

Address 





“‘H. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ONE GOOD LUMBER AND 
millwork tallyman, optional to. live on premises. 
MANHATTAN LUMBER COMPANY, Gary, Ind. 
WANTED—COMPETENT AND 
bag ye logging superintendent for logging 15,000,000 
: 000 feet of Wisconsin timber annually. State ex- 
Reply ‘‘Y-320,’’ care American 








pal si and consideration. 
Lumberman. 


WANTED—A Scans” cous LUMBER INSPECTOR. 
N J. SOBLE LUMBER CO., INC., 
HDs Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. 'y. 


WE WANT A BUYER FOR YELLOW PINE 
Acquainted with mills in Southeastern and Eastern Georgia. 
Apply WILLIAM M. LLOYD COMPANY, Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED.—YOUNG GROWING LINE YARD 
Wants live, reliable yard managers. — territory, 
good salaries. Full particulars first lette 

THE ARKMO LUMBER COMPANY, Litile Rock, Ark. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
A good, efficient man capable of handling mill run in con- 
nection with retail lumber business. State age, experience. 
references and —, expected in reply. 
Address . 145,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER INSPECTOR 
For Northern Hardwoods at a saw mill in the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. State age, salary expected and ex- 
perience. 
Address 

















“H. 146,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LATHMILL MAN 
To take charge of lath and picket mill by the thousand. 
Mill cutting Norway and white pine. Col orrespond with the 
BARTLETT LUMBER co, Shelldrake, Mich. 


WANT—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
as second man in main yard of line yard concern, com 
tent to take charge of yard when general manager is away. 
Must be good bookkeeper and first-class office man. Make 
up material bill and estimates. Accuracy essential. Give 
your references, enty, age, experience. 
Address BOX F, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


YOUNG MAN WITH EXPERIENCE 
in purchasing department who is ambitious and willing to 
do things. This is no loafer’s job. If interested, write us 
giving full particulars about yourself, 
JOYCE LUMBER R COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa. 
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